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Battle  of  Kelleysville,  March  17tli,  1863— Reports  of  Generals  J.  E.  B. 

Stuart  and  Fitz.  Lee. 

[The  following  reports  were  published  in  1863,  but  are  so  rare  as  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  but  few.  We  are  confident,  therefore,  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  us  print  them  from  the  original  MSS.  in  our  possession.] 

IId.  Qrs.  Cavalry  Division, 

Army  Northern  Virginia, 

March  25,  1863. 

Gen’l  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  G.: 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  very 
graphic  report  of  Brig.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  of  the  battle  ©f 
Kelleysville,  (March  17th),  between  his  brigade  and  a  division 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  addition. 
The  dispositions  made  for  meeting  this  anticipated  raid  were 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  or  very  much  retarded  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelleysville.  The  report  shows 
wherein  these  dispositions  failed  of  their  object. 

The  brigade,  however,  under  its  noble  chief,  so  redeemed 
the  day  by  an  exhibition  of  the  most  extraordinary  heroism 
that  we  are  half  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  the  picket  failure  in 
the  outset. 

Being  charged  by  the  Commanding-General  specially  with 
“preparations  to  meet  Stoneman,”  I  was  present  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  because  of  the  responsibility  which  would  necessarily  at¬ 
tach  to  me  for  what  was  done;  hut  having  approved  of  Brig.- 
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Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee’s  plans,  I  determined  not  to  interfere  with 
his  command  of  the  brigade  as  long  as  it  was  commanded  so 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  took  special  pride  in  witness¬ 
ing  its  gallant  conduct  under  its  accomplished  leader. 

The  defeat  was  decided,  and  the  enemy,  broken  and  demor¬ 
alized,  retired,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  his  place  of  refuge 
the  main  army  having  abandoned  in  defeat  an  expedition 
undertaken  with  boasting  and  vain-glorious  demonstration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  congratulatory  orders 
from  division  and  brigade  headquarters,  and  an  order  an¬ 
nouncing  to  the  division  the  death  of  the  lamented  and  noble 
Pelham. 

I  was  especially  indebted  to  him  for  his  usual  gallant  ser¬ 
vices,  and  to  Capt.  Harry  Gilmer,  Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry, 
who  accompanied  me  as  volunteer  staff.  Major  Lewis  F.  Ter¬ 
rell,  the  court  martial  to  which  he  belonged  having  taken  re¬ 
cess,  buckled  on  his  sword  with  commendable  zeal,  and  came 
to  the  field,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  both  as  an 
artillery  and  staff  officer. 

I  cordially  concur  with  Brigadier-General  commanding  in 
the  high  praise  he  bestows  on  Col.- T.  L.  Rosser,  Fifth  Vir¬ 
ginia  cavalry,  who,  though  severely  wounded  at  2  P.  M.,  re¬ 
mained  in  command,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  till  the  day 
was  won,  and  night  put  an  end  to  further  operations;  on  Col. 
Jas.  II.  Drake,  First  Virginia  cavalry,  who  led  his  regiment  in 
a  brilliant  charge  upon  the  enemy’s  flank,  routing  and  pursu¬ 
ing  him  to  his  stronghold;  on  the  lamented  Puller  and  his 
comrades  fallen;  on  Lieut.  Hill  Carter,  Third  Virginia  cavalry, 
and  Adjt.  Peter  Fontaine,  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry,  whose 
individual  prowess  attracted  my  personal  attention,  and  re¬ 
mark,  the  latter  receiving  a  severe  wound;  and  on  the  very 
efficient  staff  of  General  Lee,  enumerated  in  his  report,  and  the 
many  others  to  whom  the  17th  of  March  will  ever  be  the 
proudest  of  days. 

Brig.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  exhibited  in  the  operations,  ante¬ 
cedent  to  and  consequent  upon  the  enemy’s  crossing,  the 
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sagacity  of  a  successful  general,  and,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  are  indebted  to  bis  prompt  and  vigor¬ 
ous  action,  and  the  determined  bravery  of  his  men  for  this  sig¬ 
nal  victory,  which,  when  the  odds  are  considered,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war,  Gen.  Lee’s  com¬ 
mand  in  action  being  less  than  800. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
Maj.-Gen.  Commanding. 


IId.  Qrs.  Lee’s  Cavalry  Brigade, 

March  23 d,  1863. 

Gen’l  R,  H.  Chilton, 

A.  A.  ,f- 1.  Gen’l  A.  N.  Va. 

e. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  an 
encounter  on  the  17th  instant  between  my  brigade  and  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  certainly  not  less  than  3,000 
mounted  men  with  a  battery  of  artillery.  My  first  intimation 
of  their  approach  was  a  telegram  received  at  11  A.  M.  on  16th 
from  headquarters,  A.  K.  Y.  At  6  P.  M.,  scouts  reported  them 
at  Morissville,  a  little  place  6  miles  from  Kelley’s  Ford.  At 
1  A.  M.,  another  report  informed  me  that  enemy  had  en¬ 
camped  at  that  place,  coming  from  three  different  directions. 

I  that  night  reinforced  my  picket  of  20  sharpshooters  by  40 
more.  I  regret  to  say  that  only  about  11  or  12  of  them  got 
into  the  rifle  pits  in  time  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  (owing 
to  an  unnecessary  delay  in  carrying  their  horses  to  the  rear), 
which  commenced  about  5  A.  M.  The  force  in  the  pits,  under 
Captain  Jas.  Breckenridge  of  the  Second,  behaved  very  gal¬ 
lantly,  holding  in  check  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  mounted 
and  dismounted,  for  an  hour  and  a  half — killing  and  wounding 
30  or  40  of  them.  I  also  ordered  the  remaining  sharpshooters 
of  the  brigade,  under  that  very  efficient  officer  Major  Morgan, 
First  Virginia,  to  move  from  their  camps  by  day-break  to  a 
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point  on  the  railroad,  where  road  turns  to  Kelley’s,  \  mile  from 
railroad  bridge,  and  3J  from  Kelley’s,  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
mand  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest 
notice.  At  that  time  a  force  was  reported  to  be  at  Bealeton, 
supposed  to  be  their  advance  guard;  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they  would  attempt  to  cross  at  Kelley’s,  railroad  bridge, 

or  move  on  towards  Warrenton. 

The  report  that  enemy’s  attack  was  made  at  Kelley’s  never 
reached  me;  and  the  first  intimation  I  received  from  that  point 
was  at  7:30  A.  M.,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  succeeded  in  cross¬ 
ing,  capturing  25  of  my  sharpshooters  wTho  were  unable  to 
reach  their  horses.  I  moved  my  command  at  once  down  the 
railroad,  taking  up  a  position  to  await  their  approach,  ordering 
my  baggage-wagons  and  disabled  horses  to  the  rear  towards 
Rapidan  station.  Some  time  elapsing  and  they  not  advancing, 
I  determined  to  move  upon  them,  and  marched  immediately 
for  Kelley’s.  First  met  the  enemy  half  a  mile  this  side  of  ford, 
and  at  once  charged  them.  Their  position  was  a  verjr  strong 
one,  sheltered  by  woods  and  a  long,  high  stone  fence  running 
perpendicular  to  my  advance.  My  men,  unable  to  cross  the 
fence  and  ditch  in  their  front,  wheeled  about,  delivering  their 
fire  almost  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  and  reformed  again, 
facing  about  under  a  heavy  fire  from  their  artillery  and  small 
arms.  The  Third,  in  this  charge,  was  in  front,  and  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hill  Carter  v’as  very  conspicuous  in  His  behavior. 
From  that  time  it  was  a  succession  of  gallant  charges  by  the 
various  regiments,  and  once  by  the  whole  brigade  in  line, 
wdienever  the  enemy  would  show  his  mouuted  men,  they  in¬ 
variably  falling  back  upon  his  artillery  and  sheltered  dis¬ 
mounted  skirmishers.  Their  total  advance  was  2  miles  from 
the  ford.  At  that  time  my  artillery  arrived,  and  they  were 
driven  back,  recrossing  the  river  about  7:30  P.  M.,  with  us  in 
close  pursuit. 

My  whole  command  acted  nobly.  Sabres  were  frequently 
crossed,  and  fences  charged  up  to,  the  leading  men  dismount¬ 
ing  and  pulling  them  down,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  canister, 
grape,  and  carbine  balls. 
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Had  I  my  command  in  the  order  it  arrived  in  this  enerva¬ 
ting  section  of  country,  and  not  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
four  squadrons  on  picket  guarding  aline  stretching  from  Grif- 
finsburg,  on  the  Sperryville  turnpike,  to  Richards’  ford,  and 
by  the  large  numbers  of  horses  unfit  for  duty  by  exposure  to 
the  severe  winter  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  forage,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
changed  into  a  disorderly  rout,  and  the  whole  brigade  be 
supplied  with  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles. 

Commanding  officers  of  the  detachments  from  the  various 
regiments  engaged  mention  in  their  reports  as  deserving  espe¬ 
cial  attention: 

In  the  Fifth,  Private  Wm.  J.  Haynes,  ^Company  F.  (badly 
wounded);  Private  A.  R.  Harwood,  Company  E.,  Private 
Henry  'Wooding,  Company  C.,  (especialty  commanded,  seized 
the  colors  when  the  horse  of  the  color-bearer  was  shot,  and 
carried  them  bravely  through  the  fight);  Sergeants  Morecocke 
and  Ratliffe,  and  Private  George  James,  Company  H. 

In  the  Fourth,  Captains  Hewton  and  Old,  Lieutenant  Hob¬ 
son  and  Adjutant  Fontaine  (seriously  wounded).  Sergeant 
Kimbrough,  of  Company  G,  deserves  particular  notice; 
wounded  early  in  the  clay,  he  refused  to  leave  the  field.  In  the 
last  charge  he  was  the  first  to  spring  to  the  grounclto  open  the 
fence.  Then,  dashing  on  at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  was 
twice  sabred  over  the  head,  his  arm  shattered  by  a  bullet,  cap¬ 
tured  and  carried  over  the  river,  when  he  escaped  and  walked 
back  12  miles  to  his  camp.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Payne,  com¬ 
manding,  also  mentions  Privates  Jos.  Gilman,  J.  R.  Gilman, 
Poindexter,  Redd,  Sydnor,  Terry,  and  1ST.  Prickly. 

In  the  Third,  Captain  Collins,  Company  H;  Lieutenants 
Hill  Carter  and  Jno.  Lamb,  of  Company  D;  Lieutenant  Stam¬ 
per  of  Company  F;  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Hubbard,  Company  G; 
and  First  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  Company  C,  (was  twice  wounded 
before  he  desisted  from  the  charge,  and,  when  retiring,  re¬ 
ceived  a  third  and  still  more  severe  wouud,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  the  field).  Adjutant  H.  B.  McClellan  is  also  particu- 
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larly  commended  for  his  bravery;  Acting  Sergeant-Major  E. 
K  Price,  Company  K;  Private  Keech,  Company  I;  and  Bu¬ 
gler  Drilling.  Sergeant  Betts,  of  Company  C ;  Privates  Young, 
Company  B;  Fowler,  Company  G,  and  Wilkins,  of  Company 
C,  died  as  became  brave  men,  in  the  front  of  the  charge  at  the 
head  of  the  column. 

In  the  Second,  the  commanding  officer  reports,  “where  so 
many  behaved  themselves  with  so  much  gallantry  he  does  not 
like  to  discriminate.” 

In  the  First,  Captain  Jordan,  Company  C,  and  Lieutenant 
Cecil,  Company  K,  (specially  commended  for  reckless  daring 
without  a  parallel). 

As  coming  under  m3"  own  observation,  I  partieularl}'  noticed 
Colonel  T.  L.  Bosser,  of  the  Fifth,  with  his"  habitual  coolness 
and  daring,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

Colonel  James  Drake,  of  the  First,  alwajTs  ready  at  the  right 
time  and  place.  Colonel  T.  IL  Owen,  of  Third,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  charge,  again  and  again.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  Fourth,  unmindful  of  his  former  dread¬ 
ful  wound,  using  his  sabre  with  effect  in  hand-to-hand  conflict, 
and  the  imperturable,  self-possessed  Major  Breckenridge,  of 
the  Second,  wdiose  boldness  led  him  so  far  that  he  was  cap¬ 
tured,  his  horse  being  shot.  Colonel  T.  L.  Munford  of  the 
Second,  I  regret  to  saj-,  w-as  President  of  a  Court-Martial  in 
Culpeper  Courthouse,  and  did  not  know  of  the  action  in  time 
to  join  his  command  until  the  light  w7as  nearly  over.  I  also 
commend  for  their  behavior,  Captain  Tebbs,  of  the  Second,  and 
Captain  Litchfield  and  Lieutenant  Dorse}7,  of  the  First;  also 
Major  W.  A.  Morgan,  ol  the  First. 

My  personal  staff,  Major  Mason,  Captains  Ferguson  and 
Bowling,  Dr.  J.  B.  Fontaine,  and  Lieutenants  Lee,  R}7als,  and 
Minnegerode  rendered  great  service  b}7  their  accurate  and 
quick  transmission  of  orders,  and  by  their  conduct  under  fire. 
Surgeon  Fontaine’s  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  my  own 
was  also  shot;  but  through  the  generosity  of  Private  Jno.  H. 
Owings,  Compan}7  K,  First  Virginia  cavalr}7,  attached  to  my 
headquarters,  was  quickly  replaced  by  his. 
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The  conduct  of  Couriers  Owings,  Lee,  Nightengale,  and 
Henry  Shackelford,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

The  enemy’s  loss  was  heavy.  Besides  leaving  a  number  of 
his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  he  carried  off  a  large 
number  on  horses  and  in  ambulances. 

We  captured  29  prisoners — a  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and 
26  privates.  My  own  loss  was  11  killed,  88  wounded,  34 
taken  prisoners,  making  aggregate  of  133. 

In  horses,  71  killed,  87  wounded,  12  captured,  making  aggre¬ 
gate  loss  of  horses,  170. 

Among  the  killed,  I  deeply  regret  to  report  Major  Puller,  of 
the  Fifth,  and  Lieutenant  Harris,  of  the  Fourth,  both  gallant 
and  highly  efficient  officers — a  heavy  loss  to  their  regiments 
and  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  especially  to  state  that  Major-General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  joined  me  before  the  fight  commenced;  was 
on  the  field  the  whole  day,  assisted  immensely  by  his  sagacious 
counsels ,  large  experience ,  and  by  his  usual  daring  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  example ,  in  turning  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  our  favor. 
We  share  with  him  the  anguish  and  deep  grief  felt  at  the  loss 
of  the  noble  Pelham  of  his  staff — an  officer  of  the  brightest 
promise  for  the  future. 

Major  Terrill  of  General  Stuart’s  staff,  besides  being  active 
on  the  field,  assisted  the  gallant  Brethed  in  the  management 
of  the  artillery.  Captain  Gilmer,  Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  a 
volunteer  for  the  occasion  on  the  Major-General’s  staff,  I  also 
commend  for  his  marked  bravery  and  cool  courage. 

I  append  a  recapitulation  of  my  loss. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Fitz.  Lee, 
Brig.-Gen’l  Comd’g. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Of  the  loss  of  Brig. -Gen.  Fitz.  Lee's  Cavalry  Brigade ,  in  the  engagement  near 
“  Kelleysville  ”  March  17th,  1863. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Taken 

Prisoners. 

Horses. 

Officers. 

Enlisted  men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted  men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted  men. 

Aggregate  loss. 

Killed. 

Wounded.  . 

Taken  by  enemy. 

Aggregate  loss. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

'7 

8 

7 

13 

1 

21 

2d  11  11  11 

1 

2 

16 

1 

14 

34 

6 

20 

26 

3d  “  “  “  .. 

4 

6 

31 

O 

44 

26 

24 

1 

51 

4th  “  “  “  . 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

35 

15 

16 

10 

41 

Kt.h  “  “  “  .  .. 

1 

1 

2 

7 

11 

16 

13 

29 

Total . 

3 

8 

11 

77 

1 

33 

133 

.  71 

87 

12 

170 
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Battle  of  Chancellorsville— Report  of  Major-General  Stuart. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps, 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

May  6th,  1863. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  £  I.  G., 

Hd.  Qrs.  A.  A7.  V.  : 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  advance  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  report,  the  following  narrative  of  events  connected  with 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  second,  and  of  Chancellors¬ 
ville,  May  third,  and  events  following: 

This  corps,  under  its  immortal  leader,  Lieut. -Gen.  Jackson, 
attacked  the  enemy  on  his  right,  turning  his  right  hank  by  the 
turnpike  road,  at  Melzie  Chancellor’s,  two  miles  above  Chan¬ 
cellorsville,  making  the  attack  late  in  the  evening,  after  an 
arduous  and  necessarily  circuitous  march  from  the  plank  road, 
two  miles  below  Chancellorsville.  The  enemy  had  a  fine  posi¬ 
tion,  and  if  time  had  been  given  him  to  recover  from  his  first 
surprise  and  mass  troops  on  that  front,  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  task  to  dislodge  them;  but  Jackson’s  entire  corps, 
both  when  marching  and  when  in  position,  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  screened  from  view  by  the  cavalry  of  Fitz.  Lee’s  bri¬ 
gade — an  important  duty,  which  he  performed  with  great 
skill  and  address.  The  attack  was  thus,  in  a  measure,  a  sur¬ 
prise.  The  enemy’s  line  of  entrenchments  was  carried,  and 
his  legions  driven  in  confusion  from  the  field.  It  was  already* 
dark  when  I  sought  Gen.  Jackson,  and  proposed,  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  nothing*else  for  me  to  do,  to  take  some  cavalry  and 
infantry  over  and  hold  the  Ely’s  ford.  He  approved  the  propo¬ 
sition,  and  I  had  already  gained  the  heights  overlooking  the 
ford,  where  was  a  large  number  of  camp  fires,  when  Capt. 
Adams,  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill’s  staff,  reached  me  post  haste,  and 
informed  me  of  the  sad  calamities  which  for  the  time  deprived 
the  troops  of  the  leadership  of  both  Jackson  and  Hill,  and  the 
urgent  demand  for  me  to  come  and  take  command  as  quickly 
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as  possible.  I  rode  with  rapidity  back  five  miles,  determined 
to  press  the  pursuit  already  so  gloriously  begun.  Geu.  Jack- 
son  had  gone  to  the  rear,  but  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  still  on  the 
ground,  and  formally  turned  over  the  command  to  me.  I  sent 
also  a  staff  officer  to  Gen.  Jackson  to  inform  him  that  I  would 
cheerfully  carry  out  any  instructions  he  would  give,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  front,  which  I  reached  at  10  P.  M. 
I  found,  upon  reaching  it,  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  in  front,  under 
Heth,  with  Lane’s,  McGowan’s,  Archer’s  and  Heth’s  brigades 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  within  half  a  mile  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  near  the  apex  of  the  ridge,  and  Pender’s  and  Thomas’ 
on  the  left.  I  found  that  the  enemy  had  made  an  attack  on 
our  right  flank,  but  were  repulsed.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  attack  was  made,  and  at  night,  made  me  apprehensive  of 
a  repetition  of  it,  and  necessitated  throwing  back  the  right 
wing  so  as  to  meet  it.  I  was  also  informed  that  there  was 
much  confusion  on  the  right,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
troops  mistook  friends  for  the  enemy,  and  fired  upon  them. 
Knowing  that  an  advance  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
extremely  hazardous,  much  against  my  inclination  I  felt  bound 
to  wait  for  daylight.  Gen.  Jackson  had  also  sent  me  word  to 
use  my  own  discretion.  The  Commanding-General  was  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  which  I  had  no  communica¬ 
tion,  except  by  a  very  circuitous  and  uncertain  route.  I  nev¬ 
ertheless  sent  a  dispatch  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  rode  around  the  lines,  restoring  order,  imposing  silence 
and  making  arrangements  for  the  attack  early  next  day.  I 
sent  Col.  E.  P.  Alexander,  senior  officer  of  artillery,  to  select 
and  occupy  with  artillery,  positions  along  the  line  bearing  upon 
the  enemy’s  position,  with  which  duty  he  was  engaged  all  night. 
At  early  dawn  Trimble’s  division  composed  the  second  line 
and  Kodes’  division  the  third.  The  latter  bad  his  rations  on 
the  spot,  and  as  his  men  were  entirely  without  food,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  issue.  I  was  disposed  to  wTait  a  short  time 
for  this  purpose;  but  when,  as  preliminary  to  an  attack,  I  or¬ 
dered  the  right  of  the  first  line  to  swing  around  and  come  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  road,  the  order  was  misunderstood  for  an 
order  to  attack,  and  that  part  of  the  line  became  engaged.  I 
ordered  the  whole  line  to  advance  and  the  second  and  third 
lines  to  follow.  As  the  sun  lifted  the  mist  that  shrouded  the 
field,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ridge  on  the  extreme  right 
was  a  fine  position  for  concentrating  artillery.  I  immediately 
ordered  thirty  pieces  to  that  point,  and  under  the  happy  effects 
of  the  battalion  system,  it  was  done  quickly.  The  effect  of 
this  fire  upon  the  enemy’s  batteries  was  superb.  In  the  mean 
time  the  enemy  was  pressing  our  left  with  infantry,  and  all  the 
reinforcements  I  could  obtain  were  sent  there.  Colquitt’s 
brigade,  of  Trimble’s  division,  ordered  first  to  the  right,  was 
directed  to  the  left  to  support  Pender.  Iverson’s  brigade,  of 
the  second  line,  was  also  engaged  there,  and  the  three  lines 
were  more  or  less  merged  into  one  line  of  battle,  and  reported 
hard  pressed.  Urgent  requests  were  sent  for  reinforcements, 
and  notices  that  the  troops  were  out  of  ammunition,  &c.  I 
ordered  that  the  ground  must  be  held  at  all  hazards;  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  the  bayonet.  About  this  time,  also,  our  right  con¬ 
nected  with  Anderson’s  left,  relieving  all  anxiety  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  I  was  now  anxious  to  mass  infantry  on  the  left,  to  push 
the  enemy  there,  and  sent  every  available  regiment  to  that 
point.  About  8  o’clock  A.  M.,  the  works  of  the  enemy 
directly  in  front  of  our  right  were  stormed;  but  the  enemy’s 
forces  retiring  from  the  line  facing  Anderson,  which  our  bat¬ 
teries  enfiladed,  caused  our  troops  to  abandon  these  works,  the 
enemy  coming  in  their  rear.  It  was  stormed  a  second  time, 
when  I  discovered  the  enemy  making  a  flank  movement  to 
the  left  of  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  our  forces, 
and  hastened  to  change  the  front  of  a  portion  of  our  line  to 
meet  this  attack;  but  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  deaf¬ 
ening  roar  of  artillery  prevented  the  execution  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  our  line  again  retired.  The  third  time  it  was  taken 
I  made  disposition  of  a  portion  of  Ramseur’s  brigade  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  left  flank.  Artillery  was  pushed  forward  to  the  crest, 
sharpshooters  were  posted  in  a  house  in  advance,  and  in  a  few 
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moments  Chancellorsville  was  ours,  (10  o’clock,  A.  M.)  The 
enemy  retired  towards  Ely’s  ford,  the  road  to  United  States’ 
ford  branching  one  half  mile  west  of  Chancellorsville. 

In  this  hotly  contested  battle  the  enemy  had  strong  works 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  those  on  the  commanding  ridge  being 
heavily  defended  by  artillery.  The  night,  also,  had  given  him 
time  to  mass  his  troops  to  meet  this  attack;  but  the  desperate 
valor  of  Jackson’s  corps  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  drove 
the  enemy  to  his  new  line  of  defence,  which  his  engineers  had 
constructed  in  his  rear,  ready  for  occupation,  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ely’s  ford  and  United  States  ford  roads.  Gen. 
Anderson’s  division,  of  the  right  wing,  arrived  upon  the  field 
comparatively  fresh.  I  set  about  reforming  my  command, 
with  a  view  to  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  when  the  Command¬ 
ing-General  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  taken  Marye’s  hill.  An  aide-de-camp 
of  Gen.  Sedgwick,  captured  by  Col.  Wickham’s  regiment  on 
the  right  near  Banks’  ford,  reported  two  corps  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Sedgwick.  The  Commanding-General  decided  to 
hold  Hooker,  beaten  as  he  was,  in  his  works,  with  Jackson's 
corps,  and  detach  enough  of  other  forces  to  turn  on  Sedgwick. 
The  success  of  this  strategy  enabled  him  again  to  con¬ 
centrate  to  force  Hooker’s  position;  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  attack  with  this  corps  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
(Wednesday);  but  before  it  was  begun  our  skirmishers  found 
the  enemy’s  works  abandoned,  and,  pressing  forward  to  the 
river,  captured  many  prisoners.  The  enemy  had  another 
work,  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  other,  which  was  also  aban¬ 
doned.  This  region  of  country  is  known  as  “The  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  Bapid  pursuit  in  such  a  country  is  an  impossibility, 
where  the  enemy  takes  care  to  leave  his  trains  beyond  the 
Rappahannock,  and  avails  himself,  as  he  does,  of  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  art,  labor  and  natural  obstacles,  to  delay  his  pursuers. 
In  this  battle,  in  which  the  enemy’s  main  force  was  attacked 
in  chosen  positions,  he  was  driven  entirely  from  the  field,  and 
finally  fled  across  the  river.  Our  troops  behaved  with  the 
greatest  heroism. 
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I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commanding-General 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  called  to  the  command  at  10  o’clock  at 
night,  on  the  batte-field,  of  the  corps  d’armee  led  so  long  by 
the  immortal  Jackson,  in  the  midst  of  a  night  attack  made  by 
the  enemy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  forces,  or  the  plans  thus  far  pursued,  and  without 
an  officer  left  in  the  corps  above  the  rank  of  Bridadier-Gene- 
ral.  Under  these  disadvantages  the  attack  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  and  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue.  Major- 
General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded 
soon  after  the  command  devolved  upon  him,  remained  near 
the  field  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  for  which  I  was 
very  grateful,  for  circumstances  might  have  arisen  making  his 
presence  necessary. 

To  the  generals  of  divisions  and  brigades  I  feel  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  hearty  co-operation,  zeal  and  support  accorded 
to  me  by  all  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ability.  The  field 
officers  and  others  I  hope  to  particularize  hereafter  in  a  de¬ 
tailed  report,  when  the  data  is  collected,  as  well  as  mention 
specially  the  various  officers  serving  on  my  staff  with  marked 
distinction  during  the  day. 

I  labored  under  great  disadvantages  in  having  none  of  Gen. 
Jackson’s  staff  with  me  until  after  the  action  began,  and  then 
only  Major  A.  S.  Pendleton,  wTho,  however,  behaved  with 
great  heroism  and  efficiency  when  he  did  join  me. 

Our  losses  were  heavy;  the  enemy’s  heavier.  In  Sunday’s 
battle,  Brigadier-Generals  Ramseur,  Heth  and  McGowan  were 
wmunded,  and  Paxton  killed.  Heth  and  Ramseur,  though 
painfully  wounded,  persisted  in  retaining  command  to  the 
close  of  the  fight.  Their  heroic  conduct  will  be  specially 
mentioned  in  the  report  proper.  The  casualties  of  the  corps 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as,  before  the  returns  were 
completed,  I  relinquished  the  command  to  Major-General  A. 
P.  Hill,  in  pursuance  to  the  orders  of  the  Commanding-Gen¬ 
eral;  but  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  were  ordered 
to  submit,  through  me,  their  reports  of  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville. 
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The  cavalry  was  well  managed  by  Brigadier-General  Fitz. 
Lee,  who  seized  Ely’s  ford  and  held  the  road  to  within  two 
miles  of  Chancellorsville,  driving  the  enemy’s  cavalry  from 
the  former  place.  His  men,  without  rations  or  forage,  dis¬ 
played  a  heroism  rarely  met  with  under  any  circumstances; 
and,  guarding  the  two  flanks,  accomplished  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  great  success  which  God  vouchsafed  to  us. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
Maj.-Gen.  Cornel’ g. 


General  S.  D.  Lee’s  Report  of  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 

[The  following  important  and  valuable  report  lias  never  been  published,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  we  give  it  from  the  original  MS.  of 
its  accomplished  author.] 

IId.  Qrs.  2d  Brig.,  Stevenson’s  Division, 

Demopolis,  Alabama,  July  25th,  1863. 

Sir  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
part  taken  in  our  operations  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
by  the  troops  under  my  command,  consisting  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Alabama  regiment,  Col.  J.  W.  Jarrot;  Twenty-third  Ala¬ 
bama  regiment,  Col.  E.  Iv.  Beck;  Thirtieth  Alabama  regiment, 
Col.  C.  M.  Shelly;  Thirty-first  Alabama  regiment,  Lt.-Col.  T. 
M.  Arrington;  Forty-sixth  Alabama  regiment,  Capt.  Geo.  E. 
Brewer;  Waul’s  Texas  legion,  Col.  T.  N.  Waul;  Waddell’s 
battery,  Capt.  J.  F.  Waddell;  Drew’s  battery,  Lieut.  W.  J. 
Duncan;  the  Hudson  battery,  Lieut.  Trentham;  Capt.  Haynes’ 
company,  First  Louisianna  artillery,  and  a  section  of  the  Vai- 
den  artillery,  Lieut.  Collins. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May,  our  works  on  Big  Black 
bridge  having  been  carried  by  the  enemy,  our  army  was  or¬ 
dered  to  retire  to  our  entrenchments  around  Vicksburg.  My 
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brigade  was  ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  across  the  river  after 
tire  works  were  carried,  and  was  accordingly  posted  along  the 
banks  for  that  purpose,  where  it  remained  until  relieved  by 
Baldwin’s  brigade,  Smith’s  division,  which  brought  up  the 
rear.  By  an  error  in  the  transmission  of  an  order,  the  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Alabama  regiment,  Col.  F.  Iv.  Beck,  remained  at  the 
bridge  after  Baldwin’s' brigade  had  been  withdrawn,  and  gal¬ 
lantly  engaged  the  enemy  during  the  entire  day,  leaving  its 
position  about  midnight  and  joining  the  brigade  at  Vicksburg. 
The  city  of  Vicksburg  was  invested  on  the  18th  of  May — the 
enemy  having  regularly  surrounded  it,  and  commenced  their 
parallel  approaches.  The  position  occupied  by  my  brigade 
was  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  railroad,  with  its  left  rest¬ 
ing  on  that  road.  All  the  knolls  in  front  of  my  line  were  at 
once  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  batteries  erected  thereon  for 
their  artillery,  their  sharpshooters  in  the  meantime  keeping 
up  a  continous  and  annoying  fire.  On  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st 
of  May,  the  enemy’s  forces  were  massed  under  cover  of  their 
artillery  and  sharpshooters’  fire,  in  the  ravines  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  our  lines.  At  about  10  A.  M.  on  the  22d,  a 
gallant  assault  was  made  upon  our  works  from  the  right  of 
my  position  to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line  on  the  river.  The 
assault  upon  m3’  front  was  a  determined  one,  but  was  hand¬ 
somely  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy.  They 
succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  an  angle  of  the  work  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  right  of  the  railroad,  and  in  planting  two  colors 
upon  the  parapet,  which  remained  there  for  several  hours. 
The  angle  wras  finally  assaulted  and  carried  by  a  gallant  band 
of  Waul’s  Texas  legion,  under  command  of  the  intrepid  Lt.- 
Coh  E  W.  Pettus,  Twentieth  Alabama  regiment.  This  brave 
officer,  assisted  by  Major  Steele  and  Capt.  Bradly  of  the  legion 
and  the  heroic  Texans,  captured  the  colors  of  the  enemy  and 
about  fifty  prisoners,  including  a  lieutenant-colonel.  A  more 
daring  feat  has  not  been  performed  during  the  war,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  everyone  engaged  in  it. 
All  the  troops  under  my  command  behaved  well  during  the 
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assault,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy.  Waul’s 
Texas  legion  particularly  distinguished  itself  under  its  brave 
colonel,  by  its  coolness  and  gallantry,  as  did  also  a  portion  of 
Col.  Dockerie’s  Arkansas  regiment.  The  Twentieth,  Twenty- 
third,  and  Thirty-first  Alabama  regiments  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  by  their  good  conduct  during  the  day.  The  above-men¬ 
tioned  commands  arc  those  which  particularly  came  under  my 
personal  observation  during  the  assault.  From  the  22d  of 
May,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  carry¬ 
ing  our  works  by  assault,  and  from  that  time  commenced 
pushing  their  works  gradually,  but  industriously,  towards  ours, 
up  to  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  city  was  surrendered — at  which 
time  their  trenches,  at  several  points  on  my  line,  were  within 
thirty  feet  of  our  works.  As  each  of  their  ditches  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  was  filled  with  sharpshooters,  who  kept  up  a  con- 
tinous  fire  upon  our  lines.  The  enemy  had,  also,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  in  front  of  my  line,  which  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  both  night  and  day.  The  fire  from  their  small 
arms  commenced  generally  about  one-half  hour  before  day¬ 
light,  and  continued  until  about  dark  in  the  evening.  There 
was  no  relief  whatever  to  our  men,  who  were  confined  for 
forty-seven  days  in  their  narrow  trenches,  without  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  moving  about,  as  there  was  during  the  day  a  per¬ 
fect  rain  of  mitinie  balls,  which  prevented  any  one  from  show¬ 
ing  the  least  portion  of  his  person,  while  at  night,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  men  to  leave  their  position  for  any  length  of  time.  After 
about  the  10th  day  of  the  siege  the  men  lived  on  about  one- 
half  rations,  and  on  even  less  than  that  towards  its  close. 
During  the  whole  time  the  troops  under  my  command  exhib¬ 
ited  cheerfulness  and  good  spirit,  feeling  confident  that  they 
would  finally  be  relieved.  Physically  they  were  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  their  arduous  duties  and  poor  rations,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  I  did  not  consider  more  than  one-half  of  my 
men  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  the  field. 
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The  officers  who  particularly  attracted  my  attention  were 
Col.  Garrott,  Twentieth  Alabama,  the  pure  patriot  and  gallant 
soldier  who  was  killed  on  the  17th  of  June,  while  in  the  fear¬ 
less  discharge  of  his  duties.  Respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  a  more  attentive  and  vigilant  officer  was  not  in  our 
service.  Col.  T.  N.  Waul,  commanding  Texas  legion,  by  his 
dashing  gallantry  and  coolness  inspired  every  one  around  him 
with  confidence,  and  handled  his  legion  with  skill.  Cols.  Beck 
and  Shelly  were  particularly  brave  and  vigilant.  Col.  Pettus, 
Twentieth  Alabama,  won  the  admiration  of  every  one  by  his 
daring  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  by  his  uniform  good  conduct 
during  the  remainder  of  the  siege.  Lt.-Cols.  Smith,  Thirtieth 
Alabama,  Arrington,  Thirty-first  Alabama;  Timmons  and 
- ,  of  Waul’s  Texas  legion ;  Maj.  Mattisin,  Thirty-first  Ala¬ 
bama;  Capts.  Francis,  Thirtieth  Alabama,  and  Brewer,  Forty- 
sixth  Alabama;  Captains  Waddell  and  Haynes,  and  Lieuts. 
Duncan  and  Collins,  commanding  batteries  and  sections  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  weje  gallant  and  vigilant.  Major  Jno.  J.  Reeve,  As¬ 
sistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  division,  was  with  me  on  the 
lines  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  daring  and  coolness  during  the  assault  on  the  22d. 
Capt.  Conway,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  on  my  line, 
was  active  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  during  night  and  day  to  check  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Of  my  personal  staff  I  would  mention  the  uniform,  cool,  and 
gallant  conduct  of  Capt.  Wm.  Elliott,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral,  who  was  always  at  the  post  of  danger  inspiring  confidence 
by  his  example.  Capt.  W.  H.  Johnson  and  Lt.  H.  FT.  Martin, 
acting  aides-de-camp,  and  Capt.  Curell  and  Lt.  Underhill, 
volunteer  aides-de-camp,  behaved  with  gallantry  during  the 
siege.  I  would  also  mention  Mr.  West,  who  was  serving  on 
my  staff;  my  orderly,  L.  B.  Murphey,  Forty-sixth  Alabama 
regiment,  and  my  couriers,  Hill  and  J.  M.  Simpson,  who  were 
always  gallant  and  at  their  posts. 
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The  report  of  casualties  in  the  different  regiments  and  com¬ 
panies  cannot  yet  he  furnished,  as  the  reports  have  not  been 
received  from  their  respective  commanders. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  D.  Lee, 

Brigadier-  General. 

Official : 

II.  B.  Lee,  First  Lieutenant  and  A.  D.  C. 


Defeuce  of  Batteries  Gregg  and  Whitworth,  and  the  Evacuation  of 

Petersburg. 

By  Maj.-Gen.  C.  M.  Wilcox. 

[We  give  from  the  pen  of  a  gallant  participant  still  another  account  of 
the  heroic  defence  of  Battery  Gregg,  together  with  other  matters  pertaining  to 
those  stirring  scenes.] 

The  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Southern  His¬ 
torical  Society  Papers  contain  accounts  of  the  attack,  defence 
and  capture  of  Fort  Gregg,  April  2,  1865,  called  at  the  time 
Battery  Gregg.  The  first  mentioned  number  has  the  report 
of  Brig.-Gen.  James  H.  Lane, accompanied  by  several  letters: 
one  of  his  own  addressed  to  myself,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
following  named  officers  of  Lis  brigade,  Lieut.  Geo.  H.  Snow, 
Lieut.  F.  B.  Craige,  and  Lieut.  A.  B.  Howard,  of  the  Thirty- 
third  North  Carolina,  and  one  from  Lieut.  D.  M.  Bigler,  Thir¬ 
ty-seventh  North  Carolina  regiment;  there  is  also  a  short 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  B.  Y.  Cowan,  Thirty-third  North 
Carolina,  addressed  to  Gen.  Lane,  refering,  as  do  the  other 
mentioned  leters,  to  this  fight. 

In  the  February  number,  the  editor  refers  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  previous  number,  and  “that  all  may  be  heard  and  with 
the  view  of  getting  at  the  truth,”  publishes  an  account  of  this 
affair,  from  a  “  Soldier’s  Story  of  the  late  war,  by  Napier 
Bartlett.”  Many  and  conflicting  statements  of  this  Battery 
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Gregg  fight,  have  at  various  times  appeared  in  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  histories,  all  differing  and  more  or  less  inaccu¬ 
rate,  hut  none  varying  more  widely  from  the  truth  than  those 
of  the  two  historians,  Cooke  and  Swinton.  The  former,  page 
445  of  his  Life  of  Gen.  Lee  says:  “  The  forts,  especially  Gregg, 
made  a  gallant  resistance.  This  work  was  defended  by  250  men 
of  Harris’  Mississippi  brigade,  and  they  fought  until  their  num¬ 
bers  were  reduced  to  30,  killing  or  wounding  500  of  the 
enemy.  The  forts  were  taken  at  last,  and  the  Federals  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  city.  In  this  attack  fell  the  eminent  sol¬ 
dier,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  whose  record  had  been  so  illustrious, 
and  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  thus  terminate  his  life  while 
the  Southern  flag  still  floated.”  The  errors  of  this  writer  are, 
1st,  there  were  not  250  men  in  Battery  Gregg  on  the  occasion 
referred  to;  2d,  they  were  not  all  of  Harris’  Mississippi  brigade; 
3d,  Gen.  Hill  did  not  fall  at  it,  but  several  hours  before,  and 
beyond  Pickerell’s  house,  on  the  Boyclton  plank  road,  and  on 
west  side  of  the  road;  4th,  the  number  of  men  in  the  battery 
wTas  not  reduced  to  thirty. 

Swinton,  page  603,  Army  of  the  Potomac  says:  “ The  attack 
■was  directed  against  Forts  Gregg  and  Alexander,”  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  was  called  Battery  Whitworth,  “  two  strong  enclosed 
works;”  he  then  repeats  Cooke’s  errors  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  command  that  held  and  defended  Battery  Gregg,  but 
falls  into  one  not  found  in  Cooke;  “  the  other,  Fort  Alexander,” 
meaning  Whitworth,  “found  no  such  defenders  and  readily 
fell.”  Battery  Whitworth  wTas  held  by  just  as  true,  brave,  and 
devoted  men  as  their  comrades  in  Battery  Gregg;  it  was  not 
captured  by  the  enemy,  but  evacuated  by  my  orders  when 
Gregg  fell;  the  command  in  it,  at  least  the  infantry,  were  all 
of  Harris’  brigade;  these  and  the  troops  outside  of  and  near 
Gregg  fell  back  to  the  main  line  around  Petersburg,  near  a 
mile  in  rear,  and  were  not  annoyed  or  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
Among  the  troops  that  retired  at  this  time  were  Cox’s  North 
Carolina  brigade,  that  bad  been  thrown  out  from  the  main 
line,  its  right  connecting  with  my  left  several  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  of  Gregg. 
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Inasmuch  as  I  was  present  at  the  time,  and  gave  the  order 
to  occupy  both  batteries,  Gregg  and  Whitworth,  and  made 
such  other  disposition  of  the  small  number  of  men  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  as  was  believed  would  best  answer  the  purpose  in  view, 
and  finally,  when  this  was  accomplished,  directed  the  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  main  line  in  rear,  and  as  my  official  report  has 
never  been  published,  I  will  now  give  some  of  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  defence  of  these  two  batteries.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  our  line  that 
was  exterior  to  the  main  or  Petersburg  line  on  this  pait  of 
our  very  widely  extended  field,  and  to  state  in  what  manner  they 
were  held,  going  somewhat  into  the  details  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  few  days  preceding  April  second. 

Early  in  October,  1864,  Heth’s  division  and  two  brigades, 
Lane’s  and  McGowan’s,  of  my  division,  were  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  orders  to  entrench,  the  line  being  east  ot  the  Boyd- 
ton  plank  road,  which  ran  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  The 
left  of  the  line  was  near  where  this  road  crossed  Old  Town 
creek,  and  some  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road,  and  little 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  lines  around  Petersburg;  the  right 
rested  on  Hatcher’s  run,  a  mile  below  Burgess’  mill,  this  being 
at  the  crossing  of  the  run  by  the  Dinwiddie  Courthouse  road. 
This  new  line  guarded  the  road— Boy dton  plank  road— over 
which  we  received  supplies  from  Hicksford,  on  the  Weldon 
railroad,  in  rear  or  south  of  the  point  where  the  Federal  line 
crossed  this  road. 

March  27th,  General  Grant  withdrew  all  save  a  small  force 
from  the  north  side  of  James  river,  and  on  the  29th  moved 
the  bulk  of  his  army  towards  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines, 
then  resting  below  Burgess’  mill.  General  Lee  shifted  to  his 
extreme  right  Pickett’s  division  and  part  of  that  of  Bushrod 
Johnson’s,  March  29tli;  then  took  position  beyond  Burgess’ 
mill  and  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  nearly  parallel  faith  the 
White  Oak  road.  10  P.  M.,  McCrae’s  brigade,  of  Heth’s  divi¬ 
sion,  and  McGowan’s  bridade,  of  my  division,  were  moved 
from  the  line  covering  the  Boydton  plank  road  to  the  vicinity 
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of  Burgess’  mill,  halting  on  the  north  side  of  Hatcher’s  run. 
These  brigades  had  moved  under  direction  of  General  Heth. 
The  march  was  toilsome  and  fatiguing,  the  night  excessively 
dark,  and  the  road  muddy  from  heavy  rain  then  falling  iu  tor¬ 
rents.  Artillery  was  heard  in  direction  of  Petersburg,  at 
times  intermingled  with  small  arms.  On  the  lines  at  various 
points  the  dark  clouds  were  made  visible  occasionally  by  rock¬ 
ets  sent  op  from  the  two  lines.  Early  the  next  morning — 
30th — these  brigades  were  moved  across  the  run  and  placed 
in  line  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  along 
•a  line  partially  entrenched.  Skirmishers  that  had  covered 
their  front,  whence  they  had  moved,  remained;  they  were 
thus  weakened  by  about  150  men  each.  McCrae’s  brigade 
to  the  left  of  McGowan’s,  and  Bushrod  Jonhson’s  divison,  or 
a  part  of  it,  on  his  (McGowan’s)  right.  In  this  new  position 
the  line  of  skirmishers  became  involved  in  a  brisk  fire  as  soon 
as  posted.  Scale’s  brigade,  of  my  division,  was  moved  from 
the  right  of  the  Petersburg  lines  to  Burgess’  mill,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  line  on  both  sides  ol  the  road.  General  Lee  was  early 
in  the  morning  present  on  this  part  of  the  lines.  These 
troops,  save  Scale’s,  were  moved  or  extended  farther  to  the 
right,  their  line  being  nearly  parallel  with  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hatcher’s  run.  It  rained  very  hard  all  day  and  most 
of  the  night.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Thirteenth  and  Thirty- 
eighth  North  Carolina  regiments,  of  Scale’s  brigade,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Ashford,  of  the  latter,  were  ordered  for¬ 
ward  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  piece  of  woods  close  in 
front.  This  involved  a  sharp  fight.  The  enemy  were  driven 
out  with  a  loss  of  quite  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Conley,*  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  my 
guest  at  the  time,  was  present  with  General  Lee. 

*  This  genial  and  warm-hearted  stranger  was  in  our  midst  during  the  last 
days  of  thb  defence  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  I  had  met  him  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  a  few  weeks  before,  and  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  the  army. 
Gov.  Vance  introduced  us,  and  requested  me  to  look  after  him.  He  had  run 
the  blockade  on  the  Owl,  destined  for  Wilmington.  On  coming  within  easy 
range  of  Port  Fisher,  the  Confederate  flag  was  not  seen,  but  in  its  place  waved 
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Colonel  Ashford  was  wounded,  and  on  his  return  was  com¬ 
plimented  by  the  Commanding-General.  This  spirited  affair 
enabled  us  to  advance  our  skirmish  line  considerably.  The 
Fifth  and  Sixth  corps,  of  the  Union  army,  bivouaced  the  night 
of  the  30th  facing  Hatcher’s  run;  one  of  Warren’s — Fifth 
corps — divisions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Boydton  plank  road. 
Early  the  following  morning — 31st — Warren  moved  farther  to 
his  left — west — approached  quite  near  the  White  Oak  road, 
and  was  assailed  with  such  spirit  by  Gen.  McGowan,  in  ‘com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  and  Gracie’s  brigades,  of  Johnson’s  division, 
soon  reinforced  by  Hunton’s  brigade,  of  Pickett’s  division, 
that  he  was  driven  back  a  mile,  when,  being  reinforced  by  a 
division  of  the  Second  corps,  which  attacked  the  Confederates 

the  stars  and  stripes.  It  had  been  captured  a  few  days  before.  The  Owl 
made  its  escape,  and  landed  Mr.  Conley  and  two  other  passengers  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below,  from  which  place  Raleigh  was  reached  without  difficulty.  On 
board  the  Owl  was  a  full  set  of  horse  equipments,  saddle,  bridle,  &c.,  for  Gen. 
Lee  and  each  member  of  his  staff,  presents  from  Mr.  Conley.  They  were 
never  received.  We  reached  Richmond  together.  He  was  kindly  received,  and 
seemed  much  gratified  at  it.  He  made  me  three  visits  in  my  winter  quarters 
near  Petersburg,  called  to  see  Gen.  Lee,  dined  with  him,  and  secured  one  of 
his  photographs.  He  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  asked  him  to  ride  with  me 
along  my  skirmish  line.  On  much  of  the  line  the  Federal  skirmishers  were  in 
sight.  On  his  last  visit,  he  witnessed  the  collision  between  Col.  Ashford,  com¬ 
manding  two  North  Carolina  regiments,  and  a  small  force  of  the  enemy.  This 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  offered  his  services  to  me  for  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign,  and  said  if  I  would  permit  him  he  would  remain  with  me  until  its 
close.  I  accepted  his  tender  of  service,  and  told  him  I  would  make  him  one 
of  my  volunteer  aids.  He  thanked  me,  and  asked  if  I  would  let  him  go  under 
fire.  I  replied  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  him  to  escape  being  under 
fire.  He  said  he  would  return  to  Richmond,  get  his  baggage*  and  report  to 
me  early  Monday  morning.  He  left  me  Saturday  evening.  Our  lines  were 
broken  next  morning,  and  the  army  retired  towards  Appomattox  Courthouse, 
8  P.  M.  I  was  in  New  York  ten  days  after  the  surrender,  on  my  way  to  Texas, 
a  paroled  prisoner ;  met  Conley  the  first  night.  He  gave  an  amusing  account 
of  his  leaving  Richmond  in  the  night  and  his  difficulties  in  reaching  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  railroad.  He  urged  me  to  go  to  Ireland  with  him.  and  sup¬ 
posing  I  wanted  money,  offered  me  his  purse  freely.  He  was  eccentric  in  the 
dress  he  wore  on  the  streets  and  about  camp.  He  had  all  the  vivacity,  and  much 
of  the  wit  and  humor  peculiar  to  his  race.  I  was  much  pained  when  I  heard 
of  his  death  a  few  years  since. 
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in  flank,  while  he  fought  them  in  front,  he  forced  them  back 
to  their  original  lines,  the  most  of  the  day  being  consumed  in 
the  battle.  The  attack  was  made  about  10.30  A.  M.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  Sheridan,  who  had  advanced  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Five  Forks,  was  driven  back  by  Pickett  to  Din- 
widdie  Courthouse. 

During  most  of  the  day,  while  the  fighting  was  severe  far¬ 
ther  to  the  right,  there  was  a  very  heavy  skirmish  going  on 
about  Burgess’  mill,  and  on  Cooke’s  brigade,  near  where  the 
line  intersected  Hatcher’s  run,  below  the  mill,  and  on  Lane’s 
brigade,  to  the  left  of  Cooke.  It  was  so  heavy  and  threaten¬ 
ing  about  the  mill  that  Gen.  Heth  sent  to  me  for  a  brigade,  I 
being  in  charge  of  the  lines  from  the  run  back  to  near  Peters¬ 
burg;  but  the  firing  increasing  on  my  own  front,  and  .being 
probably  heard  and  properly  appreciated  by  him,  he  sent  me 
the  note  below: 

“Headquarters,  &c., 

“  March  31,  1865. 

“Gen.  Wilcox,  Commanding ,  fc.: 

“Maj.-Gen.  Heth  directs  me  to  say  that  you  must  not 
compromise  your  line.  He  wants  the  brigade  sent  for  by  Maj. 
Starke,  but  you  must  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
can  spare  it. 

“  Respectfully, 

“  W.  II.  Palmer, 

“Ams^.  Adjutant- General.” 

This  left  me  free  to  choose  between  two  evils,  each  equally 
dangerous;  we,  Gen.  Heth  and  myself,  were  too  weak  to  sup¬ 
port  the  one,  the  other,  or  to  maintain  our  own  line  if  attacked 
with  force  and  spirit.  The  brigade  was  not  sent.  At  this  time 
I  was  holding  a  line  three  or  four  miles  long,  with  Cooke’s, 
Davis’, ^and  McComb’s  brigades  of  Heth’s  division,  and  Lane’s 
and  Thomas’  of  my  division;  on  parts  of  my  line  the  men 
were  in  one  thin  line  ten  feet  apart,  and  no  where  was  it  held 
by  men  in  double  ranks.  Col.  Richardson,  of  the  artillery, 
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was  wounded  seriously  to-day  on  the  line  held  by  Davis’  bri¬ 
gade;  and  near  the  same  place  and  time  my  horse  was  wounded 
twice.* 

The  effect  of  the  spirited  fighting  of  McGowan,  that  forced 
Warren  back  upon  Gravelly  run,  and  the  driving  of  Sheridan 
hack  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse  by  Picket,  was  the  cause,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Swinton,  of  such  anxiety  at  headquarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  to  lead  to  the  determination  to 
withdraw  the  Second  and  Fifth  corps,  in  order  to  hold,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  line  of  the  Boydton  plank  road  and  Gravelly  run — 
Ord  and  Humphreys  to  hold  the  run.  This  was  abandoned, 
according  to  Swinton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Warren,  who 
proposed  to  move  towards  Dinwiddie  Courthouse  and  make  a 
combined  attack  with  Sheridan  the  following  morning. 

Sheridan  having  been  forced  back  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse, 
after  dark  Pickett  withdrew,  and  retired  upon  Five  Forks, 
several  miles  to  the  right  of  our  lines,  extending  from  Bur¬ 
gess’  mill.  The  following  morning,  April  1st,  our  cavalry 
pickets  confronting  Sheridan  were  driven  in.  The  Federal  cav¬ 
alry  following  towards  Five  Forks,  was  joined  by  Warren — 
Fifth  corps — before  8  A.  M.  The  cavalry  delayed  Sheridan  a 
good  deal,  but  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Forks  by  2:30 

*  This  note  was  from  a  lady,  a  refugee,  at  the  time  living  in  Petersburg; 
her  home  was  on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  below  City  Point  some  distance. 
It  was  in  the  Federal  line,  and  had  been  despoiled  by  the  soldiers.  She  sought 
safety  in  Petersburg.  Knowing  the  excitement  that  prevailed  in  Petersburg 
during  our  final  operations  about  it,  I  sent  couriers  with  short  notes,  giving 
the  exact  condition  of  affairs.  This  was  in  reply  to  one  of  such  notes: 

“Petersburg,  April  1,  1865. 

“Your  ‘bulletin’  was  more  than  usually  interesting  and  acceptable.  We 
had  heard  nothing  reliable  to-day,  and  every  body  is  looking  a  little  sad.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  hear  your  horse  was  wounded.  Don’t  let  them  get  the  South- 
side  railroad.  They  are  too  near  us  now.  I  'am  sure  if  all  will  do  their  duty 
the  enemy  can  be  kept  off.  At  this  time  no  one  should  know  such  a  word  as 
fail.  Hoping  for  brighter  intelligence,  and  cordial  wishes  for  your  safety  and 
success,  in  which  all  unite, 

“I  am  truly  yours, 

“M.  I.  W.” 
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P.  M.  About  4  P.  M.  a  combined  and  simultaneous  attack 
was  made,  the  infantry  moving  against  Pickett’s  left  and  rear, 
whilst  dismounted  cavalry  assailed  him  in  front.  The  attack 
succeeded.  The  position  was  carried  with  the  loss  of  valua¬ 
ble  lives,  many  prisoners  and  all  of  the  artillery.  Our  extreme 
right  was  crushed.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  was  not  generally 
known  till  late  the  next  day. 

All  during  the  night  of  April  1st  the  enemy’s  batteries 
around  Petersburg  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  cannonade, 
solid  shot  and  shell  whizzing  through  the  air  and  bursting  in 
every  direction,  at  times  equal  in  brilliancy  to  a  vivid  meteoric 
display.* 

The  infantry  pickets  were  also  wide  awake  and  kept  up 
much  more  than  their  usual  firing.  About  day-light  it  was 

*This  note  is  from  the  same  lady: 

“April  2d,  1865,  12  o'clock  M. 

“  The  greastest  excitement  prevails  every  whereand  with  every  body  this  morn¬ 
ing.  INo  one  but  the  young  people  slept  at  all  last  night.  The  shelling  was 
very  severe  from  11  P.  M.  till  6ij  o’clock.  About  breakfast  time  they  fired  the 
■warehouses  and  tobacco.  Since.then  they  have  been  shelling  very  horribly.  The 
shells  are  whistling  around  us  every  few  minutes — one  has  just  struck  nearly 
opposite  to  us.  I  am  so  sorry  the.  enemy  has  gained  any  advantage.  Every 
kind  of  rumor  in  circulation;  people  are  flying  in  every  direction;  we  all  try 
and  keep  composed.  The  enemy  came  under  the  bank  of  the  river  and  sur¬ 
prised  and  took  a  portion  of  two  companies  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  infantry — 
they  were  retaken  with  slight  loss  on  our  side  this  morning.  General  Gordon 
sent  word  about  an  hour  ago  that  he  can  hold  his  lines.  General  Walker  has 
sent  one  of  his  brigades  to  the  support  of  General  Grimes.  They  hold  a  salient 
of  ours  at  or  near  the  Wilcox  house.  I  hear  that  General  Harris  has  come 
over  and  been  sent  to  retake  it.  We  have  just  heard  General  Hill  is  quite  se¬ 
riously  wounded.  Mrs.  H.  is  very  much  excited,  much  more  than  any  of  us. 
I  trust  Colonel  Pegram  has  not  been  killed,  as  reported. 

“  The  ambulance  committee  have  reached  here  from  Richmond.  E.,  M.,  and 
S.  unite  in  kindest  regards  for  you,  and  say  you  must  take  good  care  of  yourself. 

“With  kindest,  &c.,  your  sincere  friend, 

“M.  I.  W. 

u  General  Wilcox. 

“  Please  let  us  know  if  they  will  evacuate  Petersburg  to-night.” 

Witten  in  reply  to  one  from  myself  reporting  that  our  lines  had  been  broken, 
and  telling  of  the  disaster  at  Five  Forks. 
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heard,  and  of  such  volume  as  to  make  the  impression  that  it 
was  not  a  mere  skirmish-line  engagement.  I  started  for  the 
lines,  and  on  reaching  tlie  vicinity  of  Battery  Gregg  met  a 
few  of  my  men  coming  to  the  rear.  They  reported  that  our  lines 
had  been  broken.  Portions  of  Thomas’  and  Lane’s  brigades 
were  in  and  near  Batteries  Gregg  and  Whitworth.  I  learned 
that  the  lines  had  been  pierced  on  Lane’s  front  near  Bois- 
seau’s  house  and  at  a  point  to  his  right.  Most  of  the  enemy 
had  turned  to  their  left,  sweeping  up  every  thing  as  far  as 
Hatcher’s  run;  part  had  filed  to  their  right  and  had  driven  our 
thin  line  back;  not,  however,  without  suffering  seriously.  Gen. 
Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth  corps,  informed  me  subse¬ 
quently  that  he  lost  1,200  men  in  getting  over  the  line.  The 
enemy  had  reached  the  plank  road  in  small  numbers.  One  of 
Lane’s  regiments  was  forced  back  to  the  Southside  road.  The 
enemy  were  seen  along  our  captured  lines  and  on  the  plank 
road.  Lane’s  and  Thomas’  men  were  reformed — in  all  about 
600 — moved  forward  in  good  spirits,  and  recaptured  the  lines 
to  the  vicinity  of  Boisseau’s  house,  together  with  the  artillery 
in  the  different  batteries  along  it.  This  was  reported  to  Gen. 
Lee. 

Col.  Venable,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Lee,  soon  joined  me  with 
a  message  that  Harris’  brigade  would  report  in  a  few  minutes; 
it  numbers  little  over  500  muskets.  Heavy  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  soon  seen  moving  foward  from  their  entrenched 
lines  in  a  direction  that  crossed  ours  near  the  Carnes’  house. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  engaging  them  with  the  force  I  had; 
Harris  was,  therefore,  ordered  foward  a  little  beyond  the 
Bank’s  house,  advanced  skirmishers,  but  with  orders  not  to 
become  engaged  with  his  line  of  battle.  It  was  the  purpose 
to  delay  the  forward  movement  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  troops  from  the  north  side  of  the  James 
river  might  arrive  and  fill  the  gap  between  the  right  of  our 
main  Petersburg  lines  and  the  Appomattox.* 

*The  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  the  north  side  of  the  James  river  all  but 
a  small  force  on  the  27th  ult.,  but  General  Longstreet  had  not  learned  of  it  in 
time  to  render  any  assistance  up  to  this  date. 
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The  enemy  moving  by  the  flank,  crossed  the  Boydton  plank 
road  near  the  Piekerell  house,  north  of  it;  then  continuing 
the  march  across  an  open  field  of  six  or  eight  hundred  yards 
halted,  faced  to  the  right,  and  preparatory  to  their  advance, 
fired  a  few  rounds  from  a  battery.  Several  pieces  of  artillery 
were  placed  in  rear  of  Harris,  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy 
over  a  mile  distant;  they  moved  forward  unchecked,  and  but 
little  annoyed  by  this  fire. 

The  fragments  of  Thomas’  and  Lane’s  brigades  were  with¬ 
drawn;  a  portion  placed  in  the  plank  road,  here  deeply  worn, 
and  extending  to  the  left,  connected  at  Old  Town  creek  with 
the  right  of  Brig-Gen.  Cox’s  North  Carolina  brigade;  this 
was  partially  entrenched.*  A  second  detachment  from  these 
brigades  was  posted  on  the  lines  beyond  or  east  of  the  Boyd¬ 
ton  plank  road,  and  about  200  yards  from  Battery  Gregg,  this 
part  of  the  line  being  along  the  bank  of  Old  Town  creek. 
The  enemy  had  placed  a  battery  supported  with  infantry  near 
a  house  in  a  field  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
creek.  It  had  been  posted  so  as  to  have  Gregg  and  Whitworth 
in  the  same  line,  and  shots  that  passed  over  the  former  could 
and  did  strike  the  latter,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  beyond. 

The  lines  of  battle  of  the  enemy,  imposing  from  their  num¬ 
bers  and  strength,  advanced.  Slowly  but  steadily  our  artil¬ 
lery — that  in  rear  of  Harris’  brigade — was  withdrawn,  and 
the  brigade,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  retired. 

*  The  following  note  from  General  Cox  will  show  how  weak  we  were.  I  had 
written  to  him  to  request  that  he  have  his  skirmish  line  connect  with  mine: 

“Battery  45,  Hu.  Qrs.  Brigade, 

“  April  2 d,  1865. 

“General:  Your  note  was  received;  I  will  have  my  skirmish  line  connected 
with  yours.  The  enemy  are  massing  heavily  on  my  left.  My  men  are  now 
deployed  at  20  feet.  1  will,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  move  to  my  left,  and 
wish  that  you  would  extend  your  line  to  this  battery,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
proper  connection.  As  you  are  aware,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  line 
should  be  held. 


“W.  M.  Cox, 

“  Brigadier-General.” 


“I  am,  respectfully, 
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It  was  now  that  a  little  detachment  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Battery  Gregg.  It  was  made  up  of  two  piecefe  of  artillery,*  and 
in  all  about  200  men,  the  infantry  being  composed  of  detach¬ 
ments  from  Thomas’,  Lane’s  and  Harris’  brigades;  the  num¬ 
ber  from  Thomas’  brigade,  as  now  remembered,  being  less 
than  that  from  either  of  the  other  two.  The  most  of  Harris’ 
brigade  was  ordered  to  Battery  Whitworth.  In  this  were 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen.  Harris  was  in  command  at 
Whitworth.  At  the  time  the  detachments  were  placed  in 
Gregg  I  did  not  know  who  was  the  ranking  officer;  did  not 
regard  it  of  much  consequence,  as  I  had  determined  to  re¬ 
main  either  in  it  or  near  it.  I  was  in  Gregg  about  10  minutes. 
Saw  that  it  had  as  many  men  as  could  fire  conveniently. 
Extra  ammunition  was  supplied,  and  the  little  detachments  or¬ 
dered  to  hold  these  two  batteries  to  the  last.  Battery  Gregg 
was  a  detached  lunette ,  with  a  ditch  eight  or  ten  feet  deep, 
about  the  same  width,  and  the  parapet  of  corresponding  height 
and  thickness.  The  guns  were  in  barbette-,  its  gorge  was 
closed  with  palisades,  and  these  with  loop-holes,  I  believe. 
It  was  the  intention  to  have  connected  these  two  batteries 
with  a  rifle  trench,  and  earth  had  been  excavated  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  yards,  commencing  at  the  right  end  of  the  pali¬ 
sading  of  Gretrg.  The  connection  was  never  made;  but  it  was 
by  means  of  the  parapet  of  this  short,  unfinished  trench,  that 
the  enemy  reached  the  crest  of  Battery  Gregg.  As  the  ene¬ 
my’s  attacking  forces  advanced,  a  few  guns  on  the  main  lines 
at  Battery  45,  the  two  guns  in  Gregg,  and  the  three  in  Whit¬ 
worth  delivered  a  rapid  fire.  The  enemy’s  battery  in  the  open 
field  beyond  Old  Town  creek  was  in  the  meantime  directing 
a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire  upon  Gregg  and  Whitworth. 
The  enemy’s  front  line  coming  within  good  range,  the  mus¬ 
ketry  from  the  two  little  garrisons  began,  and  with  decided 
effect,  to  be  easily  seen.  This  inspired  with  increased  courage 
our  men,  greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  The  enemy  drew 
nearer,  but  close  in  front  of  Whitworth  were  the  cabins  of  a  bri- 

*  Washington  Artillery  I  believe;  of  what  battery  do  not  remember. 
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gade  that  had  passed  the  winter  there.  Our  men  set  these  on  fire, 
and  the  enemy  attacking  this  part' of  the  line,  halted  near  by. 
Against  Gregg,  however,  they  continued  to  advance,  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  they  were  within  less  than  sixty  yards.  The  two  guns 
in  it  ceased  firing;  those  on  the  main  line  also.  The  three  in 
Whitworth  were  withdrawn  without  any  authority  from  myself, 
and  the  enemy's  battery  beyond  Old  Town  creek  was  forced 
to  desist,  their  own  troops  being  between  it  and  Gregg.  The 
latter  was  now  nearly  surrounded.  The  heroism  displayed 
by  the  defenders  of  Battery  Gregg  has  not  been  exaggerated 
by  those  attempting  to  describe  it.  A  mere  handful  of  men, 
they  beat  back  repeatedly  the  overwhelming  numbers  assail¬ 
ing  them  on  all  sides.  After  they  were  surrounded  the  con¬ 
test  continued.  The  enemy  finally  gained  the  parapet,  and 
were  enabled  to  hold  it,  it  being  reached  by  means  of  the 
parapet  of  the  unfinished  trench  previously  referred  to.  As 
they  appeared  at  this  point,  they  were  either  shot  or  thurst  off 
with  the  bayonet.  Again  and  again  was  this  done.  At  length 
numbers  prevailed,  and  the  parapet  of  the  little  work  was 
thickly  covered  with  men,  six  flags  being  seen  on  it  at  the  same 
time;  and  from  this  dense  mass  a  close,  and  of  necessity  de¬ 
structive  fire,  was  poured  down  upon  the  devoted  little  band 
within.  To  prevent  further  sacrifice,  and  the  object  believed 
to  have  been  accomplished,  the  troops  in  Whitworth  were  or¬ 
dered  to  retire,  as  well  as  those  that  were  near  Gregg  in  the 
road,  extending  down  Old  Town  creek,  and  Cox’s  brigade  on 
their  left.  These  were  all  reformed  in  the  Petersburg  lines, 
the  men  being  in  one  thin  line,  with  from  6  to  10  feet  in¬ 
terval.  The  fight  continued  at  Gregg  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes  after  the  Confederates  were  driven  from  the  banquette. 

It  was  Gen.  Gibbon’s  command  that  captured  Battery  Gregg; 
and  if  I  remember  correctly,  he  informed  me  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  that  sixty-seven  of  our  men  were  killed,  and 
among  the  wounded  was  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan,  of  Harris’  Missis¬ 
sippi  brigade,  the  senior  officer.  Gen.  Gibbon,  also,  according 
to  present  recollection,  told  me  that  he  lost  over  800  men 
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before  it  and  Whitworth ;  at  the  latter  place  but  few.  The 
enemy  remained  at  Gregg;  advanced  no  nearer  to  Petersburg 
from  that  direction;  but  a  corps  (6th)  approached  on  the  Ccx 
road;  were  confronted  by  Field’s  division;  did  not  attack;  artil¬ 
lery  only  was  placed  in  position,  and  shelled  at  intervals  for 
several  hours  without  inflicting  loss. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Battery  Gregg 
fight,  it  being  witnessed  by  many  standing  on  the  Petersburg 
breastworks;  among  this  number  was  Gen.  Lee  himself;  and 
while  all  the  praise  thg-t  has  been  awarded  the  little  Spartan 
band  that  held  it  against  such  comparatively  vast  odds  is 
justly  due,  there  was  yet  another  collision  later  on  the  same 
day,  not  often  referred  to,  but  in  which  the  Confederates  dis¬ 
played,  as  usual,  that  courage  known  to  be  common  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  This  contest, 
and  the  last  between  any  of  the  fragments  of  our  little  army 
and  the  enemy  near  Petersburg,  took  place  at  Sutherland’s 
depot,  on  the  Southside  railroad.  When  the  lines  were  broken 
a  little  after  day-light,  the  greater  portion  ot  the  attacking 
force  turned  to  their  left,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  lines 
to  Hatcher’s  run.  Those  of  our  men  that  escaped  being  cap¬ 
tured  were  either  driven  or  retreated  to  Burgess’  mill,  crossed 
the  run  and  filed  to  the  right.  From  this  part  of  the  lines 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  successfully,  by  Gen.  Heth, 
moving  to  the  rear  by  the  right  flank,  and  then  marching  to 
the  depot.  There  were  four  brigades  that  retired  from  this 
point :  Cook’s  and  McCrae’s,  of  Heth’s  division,  and  McGowan’s 
and  Scale’s,  of  my  division. 

While  the  troops  were  being  withdrawn  from  Burgess’ 
mill,  Scale’s  brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Hyman,  Thirteenth 
North  Carolina,  held  the  bridge,  not  quitting  it  till  the  enemy 
were  close  upon  his  rear,  left  flank,  and  in  his  front.  Mc¬ 
Gowan’s  brigade  being  formed  in  line,  preparatory  to  moving, 
the  enemy  rushed  foward  and  opened  fire  upon  it,  but  our 
men  were  not  unprepared,  and  returned  instantly  a  prompt  and 
effective  fire,  breaking  their  line  at  once,  leaving  the  brigade 
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to  follow  the  movement  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  followed 
closely,  firing  an  occasional  shot  from  a  battery;  this  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  some  of  our  guns.  The  depot  was  reached  and 
line  of  battle  selected,  nearly  parallel  to  the  railroad;  its  left 
being  nearer  to  it;  the  right  rested  close  to  a  house  to  the  left 
of  the  road  over  which  our  troops  had  marched,  the  left  near 
a  church.  It  ran  along  an  open  ridge  sloping  to  the  front  to 
a  small  stream  six  or  eight  hundred  yards;  beyond  the  stream 
was  a  similar  ridge,  save  that  it  was  covered  with  trees.  Our 
men  sought  slight  protection  from  piling  up  rails  taken  from 
neighboring  fences.  The  enemy  soon  occupied  the  wooded 
ridge,  the  intervening  space  being  about  a  half  mile;  they 
lost  no  time,  but  rushed  forward  in  a  disjointed  manner,  yelling 
furiously.  Our  artillery  opened  fire  upon  them,  but  without 
effect.  They  came  up  against  the  right  still  yelling.  When  at  a 
convenient  distance  they  received  a  cool,  well-directed  and 
destructive  fire,  that  thinned  their  ranks,  arrested  the  advance, 
and  soon  sent  them  to  the  rear  in  great  disorder.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  now  gave  vent  to  a  wild  and  derisive  yell.  A  second 
advance  was  soon  made,  and  with  better  order  and  a  more 
creditable  exhibition  of  courage.  They  assailed  this  time  our 
left,  drove  in  the  skirmishers,  and  came  up  at  a  sweeping 
charge  cheering  vociferously,  but  were  again  repulsed,  driven 
clear  off  from  the  field,  and  this  time  followed  by  a  line  of 
skirmishers. 

There  was  a  respite  of  an  hour  or  more,  save  a  desultory 
artillery  fire,  during  which  the  enemy  could  be  seen  massing 
in  front  of  our  left.  Once  more  they  came  against  the  left 
flank,  attacking  us  simultaneously  in  front,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  do  from  their  preponderating  numbers.  Our  left 
was  driven  in.  The  front  attack  at  the  same  time  being  vigor¬ 
ously  pressed,  our  ranks  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  the 
men  nevertheless  displaying  their  usual  individual  courage, 
though  now  unavailing.  With  ranks  disorganized,  many 
killed,  wounded  and  captured,  they  were  forced  from  the  field, 
and  with  no  friendly  fortified  line  close  in  rear  to  receive  them, 
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but  the  Appomattox,  turbid  and  swollen  from  recent  rains  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  fording  impossible.  After  seeking  in 
vain  for  bridges,  they  finally  reached  the  north  bank  by  means 
of  an  indifferent  ferry;  but  many  threw  away  their  arms  from 
necessity,  and'  crossed  by  swimming. 

Such  information  as  has  been  given  of  the  collision  at  Suth¬ 
erland’s  depot  was  derived  from  reports  of  two  of  my  brigade 
commanders.* 

C.  M.  Wilcox. 


In  the  afternoon,  about  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  General  Lee,  in  the 
presence  of  General  Longstreet,  General  Heth  and  myself,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  portico  of  Captain  McQuaine’s  house,  to  the  left 
and  near  the  Cox  road,  a  half  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
Petersburg,  dictated  the  following  order  to  his  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral,  Col.  W.  H.  Taylor: 

“IId.  Qrs.  A.  1ST.  Va. 

“ April  2d,  1865. 

“  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill’s  corps  will  cross  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  Battesea  factory  and  take  the  River  road,  north  side 
of  Appomattox,  to  Bevel’s  bridge,  to-night.  Gen.  Gordon’s 
corps  will  cross  at  Pocahontas  and  Railroad  bridges,  his  troops 

*  “Petersburg,  4  P.  M. 

“I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  letting  us  hear  from  you.  Of  course  we 
feel  the  greatest  solicitude  about  our  friends  at  this  critical  period,  but  trust  all 
will  be  well  for  us. 

“Firm  trust  in  a  merciful  God  and  in  the  judgment  of  our  great  and  good 
Lee  will,  I  feel  confident,  in  the  end  insure  success.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  up,  and  by  your  presence  encourage  your  brave  men. 

“  E.  and  the  young  ladies  unite  in  the  kindest  regards.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
whenever  you  can. 

“With  prayers  for  your  success  and  safety,  believe  me, 

“  Very  sincerely, 

“M.  I.  W.” 

This  was  in  reply  to  a  note  written  to  inform  her  that  Petersburg  would  be 
evacuated  at  8  P.  M.  It  shows  what  was  the  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  confidence  in  our  Commanding-General  that  prevailed  very  generally  up 
to  this  date. 
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taking  Hickory  road,  following  Gen.  Longstreet  to  Bevel’s 
bridge,  and  his  wagons  taking  the  Woodpecker  road  to  Old 
Colville,  endeavoring  not  to  interfere  with  Mahone’s  troops 
from  Chesterfield  Courthouse,  who  will  take  the  same  road. 
Gen.  Mahone’s  division  will  take  the  road  to  Chesterfield  Court¬ 
house,  thence  by  Old  Colville,  to  Goode’s  bridge.  Mahone’s 
wagons  will  precede  him  on  the  same  road,  or  take  some  road 
to  his  right.  Gen.  Ewell’s  command  will  cross  the  James 
river  at  and  below  Richmond,  taking  the  road  to  Branch 
church,  via  Gregory’s,  to  Genito  road,  via  Genito  bridge,  to 
Amelia  Courthouse.  The  wagons  from  Richmond  will  take 
the  Manchester  pike  and  Buckingham  road,  via  Meadville,  to 
Amelia  Courthouse. 

“  The  movement  of  all  troops  will  commence  at  8  o’clock. 
The  artillery  moving  out  quietly  first,  infantry  following,  except 
the  pickets,  who  will  be  withdrawn  at  3  o’clock.  The  artillery 
not  required  with  the  troops  will  be  moved  by  the  roads  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  wagons,  or  such  other  as  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient. 

“Every  officer  is  expected  to  give  his  unremitting  attention 
to  cause  the  movement  to  be  made  successfully. 

“By  order  of  General  Lee: 

“W.  H.  Taylor, 

“  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

“  After  all  the  infantry  and  artillery  have  crossed,  Pocahontas 
and  Campbell’s  bridges  will  be  destroyed  by  the  engineers. 
The  pontoon  bridge  at  Battesea  factory  and  the  railroad  bridges 
will  be  reserved  for  the  pickets.” 
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Gen.  Lee’s  Strength  and  Losses  at  Gettysburg. 

By  Col.  William  Allan. 

[The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Secretary,  enclosing  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  distinguished  foreign  critic  commenting  on  Col.  Allan’s  review  of 
Bates’  Gettysburg.  As  the  letter  of  our  foreign  correspondent  was  a  private 
one  we  suppress  his  name,  though  we  do  not  think  proper  to  withhold  Col. 
Allan’s  able  and' conclusive  reply.] 

McDonough  School,  April  2ith,  1877. 

My  Dear  Dr.  : 

I  regret  that  a  press  of  engagements  has  pre¬ 
vented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  kind  letter,  enclosing  that  of 

- iu  regard  to  Bates’  Gettysburg. 

I  hasten  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  your  corres¬ 
pondent  for  pointing  out  an  error,  into  which  I  was  led  by  the 
fact  that  Lieut. -Gen.  A.  P.  Hill’s  report  had  not  been  published 
at  the  date  of  my  strictures  on  Dr.  Bates’  book.  In  those 
strictures  the  Confederate  loss  at  Gettysburg  was  estimated  at 
not  over  21,000  men.  The  loss  actually  was: 

In  Longstreet’s  corps  (see  his  report  in  the  Southern  Magazine,  April,  1874), 
including  the  losses  at  Funkstown  and  Williamsport  on  the  6th  and  10th  of 


July . . . . . .  7,659 

In  Ewell’s  corps  (see  Ewell’s  report  in  Southern  Magazine,  June,  1873), 

while  north  of  the  Potomac .  6,087 

In  Hill’s  corps  (see  Hill’s  report  in  Southern  Historical  Papers,  Nov., 

1876),  including  his  loss  of  500  at  the  recrossing  of  the  Potomac .  8,982 

Total  in  the  three  corps .  22,728 


This  was  the  entire  loss,  except  that  in  the  cavalry.  As  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  engaged  at 
Gettysburg,  and  that  not  severely,  100  or  200  added  to  the 
above  will  cover  the  entire  Confederate  loss  during  the  battle 
and  the  subsequent  retreat  to  the  Potomac.  Hence  the  state¬ 
ment  should  have  been,  that  the  “Confederate  loss  did  not 
exceed  23,000  men.”  My  error  was  in  underestimating  Hill’s 
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loss,  which,  ia  the  absence  of  his  report,  I  supposed  not  greater 

than  the  average  of  the  other  corps.  -  adds  to  the 

above  the  losses  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  in  the  fights  of 
Brandy  Station  (June  9th),  and  at  Aldie,  &c.,  (June  17th  to 
21st,)  before  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  putting  the  aggregate 
cavalry  loss  during  the  campaign  at  1,100,  and  thus  brings  up 
the  Confederate  loss  to  the  neighborhood  of  24,000  men.  But 
with  what  propriety  this  addition  should  be  made  to  the  losses 
at  Gettysburg  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  The  two  cavalry  fights 
mentioned  cost  the  Federals,  according  to  Gen.  Gregg,  com¬ 
manding  one  of  the  Federal  cavalry  divisions  (see  Philadel- 
pdiia  Times,  March  31st,  1877),  about  1,000  men,  and  between 
the  dates  of  these  combats  Milroy  was  overthrown  at  Win¬ 
chester,  with  a  loss  of  over  4,500  men.  These  Federal  losses 
are  of  course  not  included  in  Gen.  Meade’s  aggregate  of  23,186 

lost.  -  has  omitted  Ewell’s  loss  at  Winchester,  June 

15th,  from  his  aggregate  of  Confederate  losses.  He  should 
have  omitted  Stuart’s  also,  as  otherwise  his  statement  is  con¬ 
fusing  and  inaccurate. 

I  have  carefully  re-examined  Dr.  Bates’  statement,  as  well 
as  the  other  data  at  hand,  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
respective  armies,  but  do  not  find  any  reason  to  doubt  the  gen¬ 
eral  correctness  of  the  estimates,  which  -  thinks  erro¬ 

neous.  As  he  does  not  give  the  ground  for  his  opinion,  I  do 
not  know  on  what  he  bases  it.  His  criticism  on  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  regiments,  even  if  correct,  would  give  no 
support  to  Dr.  Bates’  conclusions.  As  to  the  number  of  the 
regiments,  I  distinctly  adopted  Dr.  Bates’  roster.  He  gives 

163  (not  167  as - has  it)  as  the  number  of  Confederate 

infantry  regiments  present.  His  roster  is  incorrect  in  several 
particulars.  For  instance,  he  enumerates  the  First,  Seventh 
and  Fourteenth  S.  C.  regiments  twice  (page  308);  gives  eight 
regiments  to  OhSTeal’s  brigade,  which  only  contained  five;  and 
omits  Garnett’s  brigade,  of  Pickett’s  division,  altogether.  (I 
will  send  you  a  correct  roster  as  soon  as  I  can  get  at  the  data.) 
But  these  and  some  other  errors  do  not  destroy  its  general  cor- 
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rectness  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  as  ray  object  was  to  show 
Dr.  B.’s  inconsistency,  I  of  course  used  the  roster  as  he  gives 
it.  I  have  no  means  of  verifying  the  Federal  roster,  but 
assume  its  accuracy  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  if  we  take 
merely  the  lists  of  regiments,  assuming  them  to  be  equally 
full,  we  have  the  infantry  strength  of  the  two  armies  as  239  : 163. 
If  Meade  had  95,000  men  on  the  field ,  as  he  testifies,  then  deduct¬ 
ing  15,000  or  16,000  for  artillery  and  cavalry  (Dr.  Bates  places 
the  cavalry  alone  at  12,000),  there  remained  about  80,000  for 
his  infantry  force  at  Gettysburg. 

Then,  239: 163  ::  80,000  :  54,560=the  Confederate  infantry. 
If  10,000  be  added  to  this  for  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  entire 
Confederate  force  would  be  between  64,000  and  65,000  men, 
and  the  ratio  of  Federals  to  Confederates  on  the  field  would 
be  as  about  95,000  to  65,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Dr.  Bates  could  make  an  estimate 
with  any  regard  to  the  facts  which  would  place  the  Confede¬ 
rate  strength  nearer  to  the  Federal  than  the  above  figures 
permit. 

_ is,  however,  a  soldier  of  far  too  much  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  not  to  appreciate  the  special  advantages  enjojed  by  the 
Federal  commanders  for  keeping  up  the  strength  of  their  regi¬ 
ments  over  those  possessed  by  their  antagonists.  On  both 
sides  there  was  a  disposition  to  maintain  the  regimental  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  sake  of  good  officers,  even  when  their  com¬ 
mands  had  worn  away  to  skeletons;  but  while  the  Confederate 
government  filled  up  these  skeletons  slowly  and  painfully  from 
a  sparse  population,  and  derived  no  assistance  from  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  government  drew  from  a  population  about 
four  times  as  numerous,  and  through  the  employment  of  for¬ 
eign  immigrants  as  substitutes,  availed  itself  largely  of  a  source 
of  supply  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  South.  Hence  it  was, 
that  Confederate  regiments,  which  had  seen  any  length  of  ser¬ 
vice,  were  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  equal  in  strength  to  Federal 
ones;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  above  calculation  of  Lee’s 
strength  at  Gettysburg  is  from  5,000  to  7,000  in  excess  of  the 
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truth.  But  to  return  to  return  to  Dr.  Bates  :  He  quotes  the 
“ return”  of  the  Federal  army  on  June  10th,  as  given  by  Gen. 
Butterfield  in  his  testimony.  On  that  day  the  infantry  corps 
numbered  78,255,  and  Dr.  Bates  shows  that  the  cavalry  and 
the  reinforcements  received  before  July  1st,  increased  this 
number  to  99,000.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  Butterfield’s 
testimony  at  length;  but  it  is  evident  from  it,  as  given  on  pp. 
427-8,  vol.  I,  Rep.  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  1865,  that  the  above 
“ return”  only  included  effectives.  He  is  comparing  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  a/my  before  the  battle  with  its 
strength  after,  and  having  given  the  estimates  of  the  corps 
commanders  of  their  force  on  July  4th  (51,514  infantry),  and 
cautioned  the  committee  that  this  was  only  a  rough  estimate 
the  day  after  the  fight,  he  then  gives  the  strength  on  the  10th 
of  June,  which  was  seemingly  the  date  of  the  last  exact  “re¬ 
turn”  in  his  possession. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  meant  any  tiling  but  those 
“preseut  for  duty”  in  both  instances.  Again,  Gen.  Meade  in 
his  testimony  about  Gettysburg  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  wTar,  replies  to  the  question:  “What  was'  your 
strength  upon  that  battle-field?”  “Including  all  arms  of  the 
service,  my  strength  was  a  little  over  100,000  men — about 
95,000.”  •  ’ 

In  the  face  of  both  Butterfield  and  Meade,  Dr.  Bates  assumes 
that  these  figures  “  represent  the  numbers  borne  upon  the  rolls, 
but  by  no  means  show  the  true  numbers  standing  in  the  ranks. 
In  this  record  (Butterfield’s  ‘return’),  the  First  corps  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  11,350;  but  we  know  that  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  July  it  could  muster  but  8,200.  If  the  difference  in  all  the- 
corps,  between  the  number  borne  upon  the  rolls  and  number 
present  to  go  into  battle,  was  as  great  as  in  this,  the  sum  total 
was  reduced  to  72,000.”  How  is  it  credible  that  Gen.  Meade  tes¬ 
tified,  under  oath,  that  his  strength  upon  that  battle-field  was  95,000 
men,  when  it  was  only  72,000?  When,  too,  there  was  no  con¬ 
ceivable  reason  for  an  exaggeration  of  his  numbers,  but  the 
contrary  ?  Gen.  Meade  was  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
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any  “reason”  in  such  a  matter  but  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth; 
but  the  circumstances  attending  his  testimony  show  how 
unfounded  is  Dr.  Bates’  statement. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  process  by  which  Dr. 
Bates  arrives  at  his  72,000.  In  the  “return”  given  by  Butter¬ 
field,  the  First  corps  (Reynold’s)  numbered,  June  10th,  11,350. 
On  July  1st  it  went  into  battle,  Dr.  Bates  says,  with  8,200 — 
decrease  3,150.  This  ratio  of  decrease  is  then  applied  with¬ 
out  hesitation  to  all  the  other  corps,  and  no  explanation  is 
attempted  of  the  fact.  The  Federal  army  is  thus  shorn  of  one- 
fourth  its  strength,  though  it  had  not  suffered  meantime  from 
any  battles,  hard  marches,  or  peculiar  sickness,  but  had 
received  on  the  contrary  all  the  accession  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  spur  of  invasion,  could  hasten  to  its  assist¬ 
ance.  Had  Dr.  Bates  been  a  soldier  he  could  not  have  made 
such  a  statement. 

The  source  from  which  Dr.  Bates  derives  the  number  of 
the  First  corps  on  July  1st,  is  no  doubt  Doubleday’s  testimony. 
This  officer  commanded  that  corps  on  that  da}7,  after  the  fall 
of  Reynolds,  and  in  a  statement  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  war,  strongly  marked  by  bad  temper  and  a  vivid 
imagination,  he  says,  among  other  things:  “According  to 
reports  rendered  to  me,  we  entered  the  fight  with  8,200  men 
in  the  First  corps,  and  came  out  with  2,450  men.”  He  says 
further:  “I  do  not  believe  that  our  forces  actually  engaged 
belonging  to  the  two  corps  (the  First  and  Eleventh)  amounted 
to  over  14,000  men.  There  was  a  reserve  of  3,000  or  4,000  of 
the  Eleventh  corps  which  did  not  join  actually  in  the  fight. 
It  fired  some  shots  from  Cemetery  hill,  but  the  most  of  them 
fell  short  into  our  own  front  line.  How  14,000  men  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  contend  against  two  immense  corps  of 
the  enemy,  amounting  to  60,000  men,”  &c.  This  statement 
makes  it  appear  that  about  6,000  men  of  Howard’s  corps 
(Eleventh)  were  engaged  July  1st.  Add  the  4,000  kept  in 
reserve  on  Cemetery  hill  and  w7e  have  Howard’s  strength  July 
1st,  as  near  10,000  men.  On  June  10th  it  numbered  in  the 
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“return”  given  by  Gen.  Butterfield,  10,177.  Why  did  not  Dr. 
Bates  take  the  ratio  of  decrease  from  this  corps?  Tliis  would 
have  given  him  a  result  much  nearer  the  truth. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Federal  official  reports,  it  may  not  be 
proper  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  numbers  given  by  Butterfield  and  Doubleday  for  the 
strength  of  the  First  corps;  but  it  seems  evident,  if  Gen. 
Doubleday  is  correct,  that  some  transfer  of  troops  must  have 
taken  place  between  June  10th  and  July  1st;  or  that  some 
part  of  the  corps  must  have  been  elsewhere  on  detached  duty. 

-  falls  into  the  error  of  Dr.  Bates  .in  assuming  that 

the  Federal  reports  of  “strength”  always  included  the  sick 
and  the  teamsters,  &c.,  while  the  Confederate  did  not.  If 
Gen.  Meade  did  not  mean  that  his  army  present  for  duty  num¬ 
bered  95,000  he  would  have  said  so.  I  do  uot  think  there  is 
an  officer  in  either  of  the  American  armies  who  would  under¬ 
stand  his  statement  in  the  connection  in  which  it  was  given 
in  any  other  sense,  and  Dr.  Bates  must  show  some  evidence 
to  the  contrary  if  he  wishes  his  conclusions  accepted.  The 
specifications  on  the  “returns”  usually  show  what  is  included 
in  the  strength  of  armies,  and  generally  the  connection,  if  not 
direct  statement,  shows  whether  the  numbers  refer  to  the 
“present  for  duty,”  or  to  the  “whole  number  borne  upon  the 
rolls,”  as  Dr.  Bates  has  it.  In  the  civil  war  the  officers  on 
both  sides  had  been  trained  in  the  same  school,  and  their 
reports  made  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  the  Confederate 
reports  included  more  than  the  effective  fighting  men.  Thus 
Bodes’  “return”  at  Carlisle,  a  few  days  before  Gettysburg, 
makes  his  total,  strength  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  “8,052.” 
Now,  Bodes  had  about  6,000  muskets,  or  less  than  7,000  effec¬ 
tives.  The  remainder  were  the  detailed  men — many ‘of  them 
disabled  soldiers,  but  all  “enlisted”  men — who  filled  the  places 
of  teamsters,  clerks,  &c.  There  were  no  employees  in  the 
Confederate  army — all  such  places  being  filled  by  details  from 
the  ranks. 
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It  may  be  well  to  mention,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Fed¬ 
eral  troo'ps  engaged  the  first  day,  that  Dr.  Bates  gives  a  widely 
different  strength  to  Buford’s  cavalry  division  from  that 
assigned  to  it  by  Gen.  Pleasanton,  who,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  should,  next  to  Buford  himself, 
have  known  the  truth.  Dr.  Bates  says  that  the  cavalry 
engaged  the  first  day  (Buford’s)  amounted  to  2,200  men. 
Pleasanton  puts  Buford’s  strength  at  4,000.  (See  Pleasanton’s 
report  to  Hon.  Ben.  Wade,  Oct.  15,  1865.) 

In  regard  to  the  Confederate  strength,  Dr.  Bates’  conclu¬ 
sions  are  scarcely  worthy  of  criticism.  Were  we  at  this  late 
day  seriously  to  attempt  to  determine  Meade’s  force  by  giving 
the  estimates  made  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  by  Lee,  or 
Longstr.eet,  or  Ewell,  or  by  citizens,  we  would  expose  our¬ 
selves  to  the  ridicule  of - ,  and  of  every  other  intelligent 

man.  Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Bates  has  done  in  regard  to  Lee’s 
force.  The  only  scrap  of  respectable  evidence  he  offers  in 
support  of  his  estimate  as  to  the  Confederate  strength  is  a 
statement,  reported  as  coming  from  Gen.  Longstreet,  that  Lee 
had  at  Gettysburg  “67,000  bayonets,  or  above  70,000  of  all 
arms.” 

These  numbers,  Mr.  Swinton  says  (see  his  “Army  of  the 
Potomac”),  were  given  him  by  Longstreet,  in  an  interview 
soon  after  the  war.  Now,  Mr.  Swinton  may  have  misunder¬ 
stood  Gen.  Longstreet,  and  probably  did,  for  this  officer,  in 
a  letter  on  the  batte  of  Gettysburg  to  the  New  Orleans  Bepub- 
lican,  dated  February  16th,  1876,  says  that  the  strength  of  the 
two  divisions,  of  Hood’s  and  McLaws,  was  but  13,000  “in  all.” 
These  divisions  each  contained  four  brigades.  The  remaining 
division  of  Longstreet’s  corps  (Pickett’s)  contained  only  three 
brigades,  and  these  were  less  in  strength  than  the  average.  The 
highest  Confederate  estimate  of  Pickett’s  division  I  have  found 
puts  it  at  4,000.  This  would  make  Longstreet’s  corps  17,000. 
And  averaging  the  other  corps  at  the  same,  would  give  51,000 
for  the  entire  infantry  strength  of  Gen.  Lee,  or  under  61,000 
for  every  thing.  Note  in  connection  with  this: 
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1.  Gen.  Lee’s  own  statement  to  Gen.  Early,  myself  and 
others,  in  which  he  placed  his  strength,  when  about  to  move 
northward,  in  June,  1863,  at  60,000  effective  men.  (See  Gen. 
Early’s  reply  to  Gen.  Badeau,  in  the  London  Standard,  1870; 
and  article  on  Gettysburg,  Southern  Review,  April,  1868.) 

2.  Gen.  Lee’s  papers  were  burned  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  he  requested,  in  1865,  from  his  officers,  such  information  as 
they  possessed,  with  the  intention  of  preparing  a  narrative  of 
his  campaigns.  I  have  a  copy,  received  from  him,  of  the 
statements  furnished  to  him  in  regard  to  his  strength  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  by  two  members  of  his  staff,  Col.  AV.  H.  Taylor,  his 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Col.  C.  S.  Venable,  his  Mili¬ 
tary  Secretary.  The  former  places  the  Confederate  strength 
of  all  arms  on  that  battle-field  at  61,000;  the  latter  at  55,000. 

3.  Out  of  the  68,352  men,  which  constituted  the  entire  force 
for  duty  in  the  “Department  of  Northern  Virginia,”  at  the 
end  of  May,  according  to  the  Confederate  return,  published 
by  Swinton,  Gen.  Lee  could  hardly  have  taken  over  60,000 
with  him. 

4.  Gen.  Early’s  careful  estimate.  (See  his  report,  Southern 
Magazine,  September  and  October,  1872.) 

5:  The  number  of  regiments  on  each  side  as  given  by  Dr. 
Bates  himself. 

All  these  go  to  show  that  Gen.  Lee  moved  northward  with 
about  60,000  men,  and  that  instead  of  being  weakened  by 
train  guards  or  by  straggling  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent., 
between  the  Potomac  and  Gettysburg,  as  Dr.  Bates  imagines, 
he  brought  almost  his  entire  force  to  the  latter  point. 

Hoping - will  carefully  examine  the  original  sources 

of  information  in  regard  to  the  matters  treated  by  Dr.  Bates, 
whose  book  may  be  “conscientiously,”  but  is  certainly  not 
carefully  compiled, 

I  am,  most  truly  yours, 


AV.  Allan. 
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The  Confederate  Loss  at  Seven  Pines. — Letter  from  General  J.  E.  Johnston. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  letter  from  General  Johnston, 
which  explains  itself,  as  we  are  always  ready  to  make  explanations  or  correc¬ 
tions  of  any  thing  that  we  may  put  into  our  Papers.'] 

Richmond,  June  22 d,  1877. 

Rev.  J.  ¥m.  Jones,  D.  D., 

Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society  : 

Dear  Sir:  Major-General  Longstreet’s  report  of  the  battlo 
of  Seven  Pines,  as  published  in  your  Society’s  Papers — May 
and  June,  1877 — differs  materially  from  his  official  report  made 
to  me,  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  army  on  that  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  difference  is  in  the  interpolation  of  a  “list  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing”  in  the  paper  you  published.  No  such 
list  was  in  the  official  report.  General  Longstreet’s  statement 
of  his  loss  is  in  the  sentence  of  his  report  next  to  the  last,  viz: 
“A  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  on  this  part  of  the  field  may 
be  put  down  at  3,000  killed  and  wounded.”  This  “estimate” 
was  after  he  had  received  the  report  of  his  chief  surgeon,  Dr. 
J.  S.  D.  Cullen. — See  3d  paragraph  from  the  end  of  the  report. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  General  Longstreet  would  have 
written  in  the  same  report,  and  in  such  juxtaposition,  that  his 
loss  was  about  3,000,  and  that  it  was  4,851. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  Johnston. 

[It  is  due  to  ourselves  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  above,  that  we  printed  Gen¬ 
eral  Longstreet’s  report  from  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  one  recorded  in  the  letter 
book  kept  at  his  own  headquarters,  and  that  we,  of  course,  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  was  in  any  particular  different  from  the  original  report  sent  to 
General  Johnston.] 


A  Slander  Refuted. 
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A  Slander  Refuted. 

[It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to  put  in  permanent  form  the  follow- 
refutation  of  a  slander  against  General  Carter  Stevenson  and  his  brave  men, 
which  we  felt  called  on  to  make  at  the  time:] 

Office  Southern  Historical  Society, 
Richmond,  January  25,  1876. 

Editors  Dispatch: 

We  have  in  our  Archives  the  following- 
official  document,  which  completely  refutes  Mr.  Blaine’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Gen.  Grant  told  him  that  he  fought  at  Chattanooga 
Gen.  Carter  Stevenson’s  division,  which  had  been  captured  at 
Vicksburg,  and  had  not  been  exchanged: 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General’s  Office, 
Richmond,  September  16,  1863. 

General  Orders,  No.  123. 

The  following  order  is  published  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned: 

Exchange  Notice,  No.  6. 

The  following  Confederate  officers  and  men,  captured  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  4,  1863,  and  subsequently  paroled, 
have  been  duly  exchanged,  and  are  hereby  so  declared: 

1.  The  officers  and  men  of  Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson’s  division. 

2.  The  officers  and  men  of  Gen.  Bowen’s  division. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  of  Brig.-Gen.  Moore’s  brigade. 

4.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Second  Texas  regiment. 

5.  The  officers  and  men  of  Waul’s  legion. 

6.  Also,  all  Confederate  officers  and  men  who  have  been 
delivered  at  City  Point  at  any  time  previous  to  J uly  25th,  1863, 
have  been  duly  exchanged,  and  are  hereby  so  declared. 

Ro.  Ould, 
Agent  of  Exchange. 

Richmond,  September  12,  1863. 

By  order:  S.  Cooper, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-  General. 
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And  if  Mr.  Blaine  will  not  receive  “rebel”  authority,  then 
the  following  is  submitted : 

On  page  74  of  General  Boynton’s  book  (“Sherman’s  His¬ 
torical  Raid”)  the  following  telegram  from  Gen.  Halleck,  at 
"Washington,  to  Burnside,  in  East  Tennessee,  is  given: 

“September  18,  - . 

*  *  *  “A  part  at  least  of  Longstreet’s  corps  is  going  to 

Atlanta.  It  is  believed  that  Bragg,  Johnston,  and  Hardee, 
with  the  exchanged  prisoners  from,  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
are  concentrating  against  Rosecrans.  You  must  give  him  all 
the  aid  you  can.”  [Italics  ours.] 

Either  Mr.  Blaine  is  mistaken,  therefore,  in  giving  General 
Grant  as  his  authority  for  saying  that  these  high-toned  gentle¬ 
men  and  gallant  soldiers  violated  their  paroles,  or  else  General 
Grant’s  memory  is  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

J.  William  Jones, 
Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society. 


Editorial  Paragraphs. 
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Our  Fourth  Volume  begins  with  this  number,  and  we  think  we  can 
safely  promise  that  it  will  surpass  in  interest  and  value  either  of  the  volumes 
which  have  preceded  it.  We  will  begin  in  our  next  number  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  will  be  simply  inval¬ 
uable  to  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth  concerning  that  great  battle ;  and 
these  will  be  followed  by  able  papers  on  other  battles  and  campaigns.  We 
have  scarcely  touched  our  series  of  original  MS.  reports,  and  shall,  from  month 
to  month,  continue  to  publish  the  more  important  of  these.  In  a  word,  we 
desire  to  make  our  Papers  indispensible  to  all  who  would  know  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  our  great  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom. 

But  we  earnestly  beg  that  our  friends  will  help  us  by  sending  papers  of  in¬ 
terest  on  any  thing  concerning  the  war,  and  by  securing  for  us  subscribers  to 
our  Monthly. 


The  Burning  oe  Twenty-seven  Boxes  of  Confederate  Documents  in 
North  Carolina  the  other  day,  which  those  in  charge  of  them  had  intended  to 
send  to  our  Archives,  is  but  another  sad  illustration  of  the  danger  of  allowing  val¬ 
uable  material  to  remain  in  private  hands. 

A  distinguished  Confederate  officer  wrote  us  last  year  that  a  fire  had  just 
destroyed  invaluable  reports,  &c.,  which  he  had  intended  to  send  us,  and 
we  fear  that  other  such  examples  will  be  needed  to  convince  our  friends  that 
the  right  thing  to  do  with  such  material  is  to  send  it  at  once  by  express  to  J. 
Wm.  Jones ,  Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society ,  Richmond ,  Virginia. 

Eemember,  that  where  our  friends  have  material  which  they  are  not  willing 
to  donate,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  it  as  a  loan ,  to  be  carefully  preserved  and 
held  subject  to  their  order. 


Mr.  W.  B.  McEwen,  a  former  agent  of  our  Society  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  would  find  it  to  his.  interest  to  communicate  at  once  with  this  office,  and 
any  friend  knowing  his  whereabouts  would  confer  a  favor  by  informing  us 
without  delay. 


Our  Bound  Volumes  (3  of  which  are  now  ready),  are  very  neatly  gotten 
up,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  many  subscribers  prefer  to  take  their  num¬ 
bers  tound,  rather  than  in  pamphlet  form.  "We  would  advise  all  such,  how- 
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ever,  to  send  their  orders  (and  the  money)  m  advance ,  as  we  may  not  be  able 
hereafter'  to  supply  bound  volumes  to  any  save  those  who  have  so  ordered  them. 
We  now  have  on  hand  a  number  of  bound  volumes  for  1876,  and  for  January 
to  June ,  1877,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  assist  us  in  securing  orders  for  them. 
We  can  also  supply  our  little  volume  on  “A  Confederate  View  of  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Prisoners .”  Webeg  our  friends  to  interest  themselves  in  placing  these 
volumes  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  College 
libraries,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  libraries,  and  others  would  be  glad  to  purchase  these 
books  if  their  attention  were  called  to  them. 


CONTRIBUTIIONS  TO  OUR  ARCHIVES  ARE  ALWAYS  ACCEPTABLE,  AND 

gratefully  received.  Since  our  last  acknowledgment  we  have  received 
the  following: 

From  Yates  Snowden ,  Esq .,  Charleston ,  S.  C. — Address  of  Hon.  Thos.  F. 
Bayard  on  “  Decentralization  of  Power."  Address  before  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  May  19th,  1876,  by  William  J.  Rivers,  Esq.,  of  Maryland. 
Map  of  Fort  Moultrie.  Copy  of  “  The  American  Eagle,”  published  at  Vera 
Cruz,  April  6th,  1847,  containing  full  account  of  the  siege  of  Yera  Cruz,  &c. 
Memorial  Sermon  of  Rev.  Charles  Wallace  Howard,  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Yedder, 
D.  D. 

From  Robert  Clarke  $•  Co.,  Cincinnati — A  Memorial  Sermon,  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  Mount  Horeb  Church,  in  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  by  W.  George. 

From  Wisconsin  Historical  Society — “Report  and  Collections  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  for  the  years  1873-74-75  and  76.” 

From  Capt.  Frank  Potts,  Petersburg,  Va.— Ten  numbers  of  “  The  Record  of 
News,  History  and  Literature,”  published  at  Richmond  in  1863. 

From  Major  R.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  Richmond — 
Bound  volume  “Senate  Journal  and  Documents,”  1876-77.  “Report  Board 
of  Public  Works.”  Bound  volume  “House  Journal  and  Documents,” 
1876-77. 

From  Hon.  John  Perkins ,  Jr.,  formerly  member  of  Confederate  States  House 
Representatives  from  Louisiana,  through  Judge  Lay,  of  Richmond — Large  box 
of  Confederate  books,  documents,  pamphlets,  papers,  &c. 

We  have  not  space  to  name  all  of  these  valuable  documents,  but  they  con¬ 
sist  in  part  of  the  following:  Report  of  Brig. -Gen.  S.  M.  Jones  of  the  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  and  Forts.  Report  of  the  Bombardment  and 
Capture  of  Fort  Henry.  Reports  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Donaldson.  Reports  of 
Operations  in  New  Mexico.  Gen.  Polk’s  Report  of  the  Evacuation  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Gen.  Beauregard’s  Report  and  Reports  of  Subordinate  Officers  of  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh.  Reports  of  the  Evacuation  of  Jacksonville.  Report  of 
Gen.  Lovell  and  Subordinate  Reports  of  Events  Attendant  upon  the  Fall  of 
New  Orleans.  Report  of  Maj.-Gen.  Huger  of  the  Affair  at  South  Mills.  Re¬ 
port  of  Gen.  Leadbeater  of  Operations  on  Tennessee  River,  and  of  the  Affair 
at  Bridgeport.  Report  of  Brig. -Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall  of  the  Affair  at 
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Princeton.  Capt.  Blocker’s  Report  of  Engagement  with  Enemy  on  Crooked 
River.  Gen.  Beauregard’s  Report  of  the  Evacuation  of  Corinth.  Report  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Pemberton  and  the  Subordinate  Reports  of  the  Engagement  on 
James’  Island.  Report  of  Brig. -Gen.  Morgan  and  Subordinate  Reports  of  the 
Expedition  into  Kentucky.  Maj.-Gen.  Magruder’s  Report  and  Subordinate 
Reports  of  the  Operations  on  the  Peninsula.  Report  of  Gen.  Pembert'on  and 
the  Subordinate  Reports  in  reference  to  the  Expedition  to  Pinckney  Island. 
Report  of  Col.  J.  H.  Morgan  of  the.  Affair  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  Report  of 
Brig. -Gen.  Maxby  of  Operations  of  the  Army  at  Bridgeport  and  Battle  Creek. 
Report  of  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  and  Subordinate  Reports  of  the  Battle  of 
Richmond,  Kentucky.  Answer  of  Col.  Forrest  to  Interrogatories  propounded  by 
Congressional  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  Management  of  the  Quartermaster  and 
Commissary  Departments,  about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Nashville.  Official 
Reports  of  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beauregard  of  the  Battle  of  Manassas,  July  21st, 
1861.  Also  Official  Reports  of  all  the  other  Battles  fought  in  1861.  Report  of  Gen. 
Bragg  and  Subordinate  Reports  of  the  Battle  of  Chicajnauga.  Official  Reports  of 
Battles,  embracing  Defence  of  Vicksburg  by  Maj.-Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn  and  the 
Attack  upon  Baton  Rouge  by  Maj.-Gen.  Breckinridge,  together  with  the  Reports 
of  Battles  of  Corinth  and  Hatchie  Bridge;  The  Expedition  to  Hartsville, 
Tennessee;  The  Affair  at  Pocotaligo  and  Yemassee;  The  Action  near  Coffee- 
ville,  Mississippi;  The  Action  and  Casualties  of  the  Brigade  of  Col.  Simon- 
ton  at  Fort  Donelson.  Reports  of  the  Attack  by  the  Enemy’s  Fleet  on  Fort 
McAllister,  February  1st,  1863;  Engagement  at  Fayette  Courthouse,  Cotton 
Hill,  Gauley,  Charleston,  and  Pursuit  of  the  Enemy  to  the  Ohio;  of  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Brig. -Gen.  Rodes’  Brigade  at  Seven  Pines;  and  of  the  Capture  of  the 
Gunboat  J.  P.  Smith  in  Stono  River.  Report  of  Maj.-Gen.  Polk  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  7th  November,  1861,  near  Columbus,  Ky.  Report  of  Gen.  Jos.  E.  John¬ 
ston  of  his  Operations  in  the  Departments  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana, 
together  with  Lieut. -Gen.  Pemberton’s  Report  of  the  Battles  of  Port  Gibson, 
Baker’s  Creek,  and  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg.  Correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  together  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General,  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July,  1863.  Correspondence  between  the  War  Department  and  Gen. 
Lovell,  relating  to  the  Defence  of  New  Orleans.  Report  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Confederate  Congress  on  the  Disasters  at  Forts  Henry  and  Don¬ 
elson  and  the  Evacuation  of  Nashville.  Provisional  and  Permanent  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Confederate  States,  together  with  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  Provisional  Congress,  1861.  Large  number  of  Con¬ 
federate  States  Executive  and  Congressional  Documents,  embracing  Messages 
of  the  President  and  Reports  of  Heads  of  Departments,  Bills,  Acts,  Joint 
Resolutions  of  Congress,  Statutes  at  Large,  Reports  of  Special  Committees, 
Speeches  in  Congress,  &c.  (Many  of  these  documents  are  very  rare,  and  of 
great  value.)  Report  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  Investigate  the  Affairs  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Report  of  the  Roanoke  Island  Investigating  Committee. 
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Confederate  States  Navy  Register  of  1862.  Confederate  States  Navy  Register 
to  January  1st,  1863.  Ordinances  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia  in 
secret  session  in  April  and  May,  1861.  Convention  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Message  of 
Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  to  the  General  Assembly,  November,  1861. 
Rules  and  Directions  for  Proceedings,  in  the  Confederate  States  Patent  Office. 
Jomim’s  Practice  of  War.  Richmond:  "West  &  Johnston,  1863.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Confederate  States  Congress'  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Col.  Francis  S.  Bartow,  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  late  a 
delegate  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia.  General  Orders  from  the 
Confederate  States  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General’s  Office,  for  1862.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  pamphlets  discussing  both  sides  of  the  Slavery  Question.  Sixty-seven 
miscellaneous  pamphlets  on  various  matters  of  general  interest.  Speech  of 
Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  on  the  right  of  Secession,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  December  31st,  1860.  Four  Essays  on  The  Right  and  Propriety 
of  Secession,  by  a  member*  of  the  Richmond  Bar.  Secession  and  its  Causes, 
in  a  letter  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  by  Henry 
Wikoff.  “Disunion  and  its  Results  to  the  South.”  “  Recognition  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  considered,  in  reply  to  the  letters  of  Historicus  in  the  ‘  London 
Times,’  ”  by  “  Juridicus.”  Commercial  Enfranchisement  of  the  Confederate 
States.  “Cause  and  Contrast,”  by  T.  W.  MacMahon.  Address  to  Christians 
throughout  the  World,  signed  by  ninety-five  Clergymen  of  the  Confederate 
States.  “  The  American  Union,  its  Effect  on  National  Character  and  Policy,’' 
by  James  Spence.  Richmond:  West  &  Johnston,  1863.  Reply  of  S.  Teackle 
Wallis,  Esq.,  to  the  Letter  of  Hon.  John  Sherman,  published  by  the  Officers 
of  the  First  Maryland  Infantry,  1863.  Address  on  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  by  Hon.  Robt.  H.  Smith.  Confederate 
States’  Almanac  of  1862.  “Senator  Hammond  and  ‘The  Tribune,’  ”  by  Troup. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Thornwell,  D.  D.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  on  the  State  of  the  Country  in 
1861.  “The  North  and  the  South,”  by  John  Forsyth,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  “  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  John  Tyler,  Jan’y  20th  and  21st,  1862.”  •  Addresses  of  Hon.  D.  W. 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  on  the  trial  of  John  E.  Cook,  Nov.  8th,  1859,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  July  4th,  1860. 
“Life  and  Services  of  Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina.”  “The 
Character  and  Influence  of  Abolitionism.”  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van 
Dyke,  of  Brooklyn,  preached  Dec.  9th,  1860.  Address  before  the  Society  of 
Alumni  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Hon.  Jas.  P.  Holcombe.  “The 
South,  Her  Peril  and  her  Duty.”  A  thanksgiving  sermon  preached  Nov.  29th, 
1860,  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.  “God,  our  Refuge  and  Strength  in  this 
War,”  a  fast  day  sermon,  by  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Richmond.  “The 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  United  States,”  by  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D. 
A  large  number  of  Religious  Tracts  published  in  the  Confederacy  during  the 
War. 

This  contribution  by  Judge  Perkins  is  one  of  great  value,  and  indicates  the 
character  of  the  publications  we  are  most  anxious  to  secure. 
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Yol.  IY.  Richmond,  Ya.>  Aug.,  1877.  No.  2. 


Causes  of  the  Defeat  of  Gen.  Lee’s  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg— 
Opinions  of  Leading  Confederate  Soldiers. 

In  February  last  the  Secretary  received  a  letter  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  military  critic  propounding  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Confederate  army 
to  win  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  requesting  us  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  leading  Confederates  who  were  participants  in 
that  great  battle.  We  at  once  had  twenty  copies  of  the  letter 
made,  and  sent  them  to  representatives  of  every  corps  and 
division  and  every  arm  of  the  service  of  the  Army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia.  We  have  received  a  number  of  replies,  and 
have  the  promise  of  several  others,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  series  of  papers  form  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  great  campaign 
which  has  yet  been  published. 

As  the  letter  of  our  distinguished  correspondent  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  we  suppress  both  the  letter  and  the 
name  of  the  writer.  But  we  would  be  recreant  to  the  cause 
of  truth  did  we  withhold  the  able,  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  which  we  have  received  in  response  to  this  letter. 

There  are,  as  will  be  seen,  honest  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  writers  of  these  papers  in  reference  to  certain  points; 
but  we  shall  publish  them  without  alteration,  just  as  they  are 
received  from  the  accomplished  soldiers  who  have  prepared 
them. 
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We  print  the  papers  also  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  received  : 


Letter  from  Gen.  J.  A.  Early. 

Lynchburg,  Ya.,  March  12 th,  1877. 


A  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  in  which  you  express 
a  desire  to  have  tny  opinion  upon  certain  propositions  sug¬ 
gested  by  you  in  regard  to  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1863, 
and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  has  been  forwarded  to  me,  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  giving  my  views  on  the  several  mooted 
questions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  say  that  you  are  mistaken  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  more  powerful 
when  it  undertook  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  I  believe  that  you  receive  our  publications 
entitled  “Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,”  and  if  so,  by 
referring  to  the  July  number  tor  1876,  you  will  find  a  paper 
by  me  in  regard  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  armies  of  Gen¬ 
erals  Lee  and  Grant,  in  which  is  embodied,  on  page  16,  a  table 
of  returns  of  the  forces  in  the  Department  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  the  end  of  each  month  from  February,  1862,  to  Feb- 
ruary,  1865,  inclusive,  except  for  the  months  of  June  and  Au¬ 
gust,  1862,  April  and  June,  1863,  and  May  and  September, 
1864.  This  table  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Swinton,  author  of 
the  “  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  from  the  Con¬ 
federate  returns  in  the  Archive  Office  at  Washington,  and  is 
indisputably  correct,  except  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  returns,  Mr.  Swinton  has  substituted  his  own  estimates  or 
conjectures  for  the  months  of  June  and  August,  1862,  and 
June,  1863.  You  will  observe  that,  at  the  close  of  May,  1863, 
the  whole  force  for  duty  in  the  Department  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  consisted  of  68,352  men  and  officers.  The  Department 
of  Northern  Virginia  embraced  all  that  portion  of  eastern 
Virginia  and  the  Valley  north  of  James  river,  and  included 
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all  the  troops  within  it.  Of  course,  the  movable  army  was 
less  than  the  whole  force  in  the  department,  as  some  troops 
had  to  be  left  guarding  depots,  &c.  There  were  no  accessions 
to  the  army  after  the  returns  showing  68,352  for  duty,  prior 
to  the  movement  towards  Pennsylvania,  which  begun  on  the 
4th  of  June.  Even  some  of  the  movable  troops  had  to  he  left 
behind,  and  among  them  were  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  and  Jones’,  as  you  will  see  from  Gen.  Lee's  report  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Society  Papers,  pages  44-5.  Those 
brigades  arrived  at  Gettysburg  on  the  3d  of  July,  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service,  except  in  guarding  the  trains  on  the  retreat. 
The  force  with  which  Gen.  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania  was 
really  under  60,000  effectives,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  address 
embodied  in  Mr.  Jones’  “Personal  Reminiscences,”  a  separate 
copy  of  which  I  now  send  you.  Gen.  Lee’s  force  against  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  in  June,  1862,  was  between  75,000  and  80,000 — a  fact 
I  think  I  have  demonstrated  in  a  communication  which  you 
will  find  in  the  June  number  of  the  Society  Papers  for  1876, 
page  413.  The  table  before  referred  to  shows  the  force  for 
duty  in  the  Department  of  Northern  Virginia,  at  the  close  of 
July,  1862,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
against  Pope,  was  69,559,  and  the  force  for  duty  at  the  close 
of  November,  1862,  just  before  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
was  73,554.  There  is  no  return  at  the  close  of  April,  1863, 
just  before  Chancellorsville,  for  the  enemy  had  then  begun  his 
movement  by  crossing  the  river  in  our  front,  and  the  steps 
necessary  to  oppose  him  rendered  it  impracticable  to  make 
returns.  The  force  present,  however,  was  not  as  large  as  it  was 
at  the  close  of  May  following,  for  two  divisions  of  Longstreet’s 
corps  were  absent  south  of  James  river,  though  the  army  in 
the  aggregate  was  larger  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  into  Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  the  loss  at  Chan¬ 
cellorsville  and  at  Fredericksburg  at  the  same  time.  No  re¬ 
liance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  in  the  conjectural  estimate  of 
our  strength  for  June  of  that  year  made  by  Mr.  Swinton,  nor 
in  the  statements  of  any  of  the  writers  on  the  Federal  side  as  to 
our  strength  at  Gettysburg. 
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You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  our  army  was  numerically 
smaller  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign  than  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  any  of 
the  previous  campaigns;  though  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  powerful  than  it  had  previously  been,  for 
it  was  elated  with  the  victory  over  Hooker,  and  bouyant  with 
the  prospect  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country — 
in  fact  it  had  come  to  regard  itself  as  invincible. 

From  your  first  proposition,  that  “it  was  a  mistake  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Northern  States  at  all,”  I  entirely  dissent.  The  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  was  then  practically  severed  from  the 
Confederacy  by  the  investment  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hud¬ 
son.  To  have  confined  our  efforts  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
an  entirely  defensive  policy  would  have  exposed  us  to  a  cer¬ 
tain,  though  slow  process  of  exhaustion.  We  would  have  had 
not  only  to  defend  our  northern  frontier,  on  a  line  from  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  up  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  rivers, 
across  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  through 
Western  Virginia,  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  but  also  the  entire  coasts  of  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  south,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  with 
the  enemy  firmly  in  possession  of  a  number  of  ports  and  har¬ 
bors  on  said  coasts,  as  well  as  a  line  in  the  west,  parallel  to 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
or  besiesrino;  all  of  the  towns  on  that  river.  This  in  fact  would 
have  required  us  to  defend  a  line  extending  entirely  around 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  very  inadequate  re¬ 
sources.  If  we  had  had  troops  and  resources  in  money,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  munitions  of  war  enough  to  defend  this  entire 
line,  we  might  have  accomplished  “the  pecuniary  exhaustion 
of  the  North,”  which  you  think  should  have  been  our  policy; 
but  our  men,  our  resources,  and,  above*  all,  our  faith  would 
have  been  exhausted  long  before  we  could  have  accomplished 
the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  announced  his  purpose  to  “keep  a-peg- 
ging”  until  the  “rebelliQn”  was  suppressed,  and  Gen.  Grant 
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subsequently  announced  the  same  policy  in  rather  different 
language.,  to- wit :  “  To  hammer  continuously  again  st  the  armed 
force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until,  by  mere  attrition, 
if  by  nothing  else,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an 
equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common  coun¬ 
try  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.”  Under  this 
pegging-hammer  process,  we  must  inevitably  have  succumbed, 
if  we  had  remained  on  the  defensive  entirely,  just  as  it  is 
said  the  constant  dropping  of  water  will  wear  away  the  hard¬ 
est  stone. 

Let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  May, 
1863.  The  Federal  forces  held  possession  of  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe,  Yorktown  and  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  with  the  control,  by 
means  of  gunboats,  of  the  Chesapeake,  York  river,  and  James 
river  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox — of  the  entire  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  except  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river — of 
Port  Royal  and  Beaufort  island  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
with  Charleston  harbor  blockaded  and  the  city  of  Charleston 
besieged — of  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
river,  in  Georgia — of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  river,  Key 
"West  and  Pensacola,  in  Florida — of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Memphis,  with  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson  besieged,  the  fall  of  which  latter  towns  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  give  complete  possession  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river — of  West  Tennessee,  the  northern  portion  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  all  of  Kentucky,  northwestern  Virginia, 
including  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha,  the  lower  Valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  all  of  eastern  Virginia  north  of  the  Rappahannock. 
At  the  same  time  the  entire  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  so  rigidly  blockaded  and  patroled  by  wrar  ves¬ 
sels,  that  it  was  a  mere  chance  when  the  blockade  was  evaded. 

The  large  army  under  Grant,  besieging  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  could  very  readily  have  been  brought  against  one  or 
the  other  of  our  armies  in  the  field  on  the  fall  of  the  beleag¬ 
uered  towns,  which  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  as  Gen.  John¬ 
ston  was  unable  to  concentrate  a  force  large  enough  to  relieve 
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them.  Our  main  Western  army,  under  Bragg,  was  con¬ 
fronted  in  southern  Tennessee  by  a  much  larger  army  under 
Rosecrantz, .  while  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  con¬ 
fronted  on  the  Rappahannock  by  one  of  nearly,  if  not  quite 
double  its  numbers,  under  Hooker.  In  this  condition  of  things, 
it  was  very  apparent  that  unless  we  could  break  through  the 
cordon  that  was  gradually  closing  and  tightening  around  us, 
we  must  infallibly  be  crushed  as  a  victim  in  the  coils  of  a  boa- 
constrictor.  To  set  down  and  content  ourselves  with  a  mere 
defensive  policy,  would  be  to  await  an  inevitable  collapse  of 
our  cause,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  gradual  process  of  attrition 
and  exhaustion.  The  only  hope  for  us,  then,  was  to  strike 
such  a  blow  as  would  alarm  the  North  and  shake  its  faith  in 
the  financial  credit  of  the  Federal  government,  and  its  ability 
to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

Bragg’s  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  strike  such  a  blow, 
and  the  issue  of  the  Kentucky  campaign  of  the  previous  year 
would  not  have  warranted  its  employment  for  such  a  purpose, 
if  other  things  had  been  favorable.  The  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  relied  on  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task,  and  its  recent  success  at  Chancellorsville  had  in¬ 
spired  the  whole  of  that  army  with  a  spirit  that  gave  promise 
of  success. 

There  were  but  three  plans  that  presented  themselves  for 
our  adoption,  if  we  were  to  take  the  aggressive.  The  first 
was  to  attack  Hooker’s  army  in  position,  and  endeavor  to  de¬ 
stroy  it;  the  second,  to  draw  it  out  into  the  open  field  and  de¬ 
feat  it,  which  could  only  be  done  by  threatening  Washington 
or  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac;  and  the  third  was  to 
undertake  an  invasion  of  the  latter  States,  pure  and  simple. 

If  we  had  awaited  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  we  might  have  repulsed  it  again  and  again;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies  re¬ 
spectively,  with  a  wide,  low  plain  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  between  the  heights  occupied  by  us  and  the  river, 
while  the  commanding  heights  on  the  north  bank  were  close 
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upon  the  river,  and  crowned  with  an  immense  armament  of 
heavy  guns,  it, was  always  practicable  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  recross  to  its  position  of  safety  after  a  repulse. 
The  result,  therefore,  must  have  been,  as  we  always  feared 
it  "would  be,  that  that  army,  heavily  reinforced  under  some 
new  and  more  sagacious  commander,  would  have  been  trans¬ 
ported,  by  way  of  the  Potomac,  Chesapeake,  and  James  river, 
to  the  position  Grant  was  finally  forced  to  take  on  the  south 
of  the  James,  when  a  siege  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  would 
have  ensued,  and  the  fall  of  those  cities  would  have  been  only 
a  question  of  time. 

As  to  the  alternatives  presented,  if  we  took  the  aggressive, 
it  "was  impossible  for  us  to  have  attacked  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  its  position  on  the  north  of  the  Rappahannock, 
except  at  great  disadvantage.  If  you  examine  the  map  of  that 
part  of  Virginia,  and  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Rappahannock,  between  the  two  armies,  and  below,  and  for 
some  distance  above,  could  be  crossed  only  on  pontoon  bridges; 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  we  could  not  have  forced 
the  passage  if  we  had  the  bridges,  and  that  if  we  had  under¬ 
taken  to  cross  above,  at  some  point  where  bridges  were  not 
necessary,  we  would  have  had  to  make  a  wide  circuit  and 
cross  two  rivers,  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock,  you  can 
understand  the  difficulties  we  would  have  had  to  encounter  in 
making  the  attack.  If  you  knew  the  exact  topography  of  the 
country,  you  would  perceive  the  difficulties  more  clearly. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  perish  by 
degrees,  it  was  necessary  to*  adopt  one  of  the  other  alternatives. 
Of  CQurse,  Hooker  would  not  have  undertaken  another  forward 
movement  until  his  army  was  sufficiently  recruited  to  supply 
the  loss  incurred  at  Chancellorsville,  and  the  diminution  from 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service  of  a  portion  of  his  troops, 
which  wyas  rapidly  approaching,  and  to  draw  him  out  from  his 
position  of  safety  before  that  happened,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  threaten  Washington  or  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac. 
To  have  moved  directly  on  Washington  would  have  been  idle, 
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for  Hooker  would  have  moved  back  into  the  defences  of  that 
city  on  the  south,  and  if  we  could  have  entered  them  we  would 
then  have  had  to  cross  the  Potomac,  which  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

To  threaten  Washington,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  lower  valley  and  cross  the  Potomac  into  Maryland, 
which  amounted  to  an  invasion. 

General  Lee  adopted  a  plan,  which  was  a  combination  of 
the  last  two  plans  mentioned,  as  open  to  us,  to-wit:  to  draw 
Hooker  out  from  his  position,  and  transfer  the  scene  of  hos¬ 
tilities  north  of  the  Potomac,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the 
succinct  but  very  clear  statement  of  his  purposes  contained  in 
his  report.  Hooker  hugged  too  closely  the  defences  of  Wash¬ 
ington- for  us  to  attack  him  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  hence 
we  crossed  that  stream  without  fighting  him. 

If  we  could  have  gained  a  decided  victory  north  of  the 
Potomac,  it  would  have  done  more  to  produce  a  financial  crisis 
at  the  North  and  secure  our  independence  than  a  succession 
of  victories  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  I  have  alwaj’s  been  and 
still  am  firmly  convinced  that,  if  General  Lee’s  plans  and  or¬ 
ders  had  been  promptly  and  strictly  carried  out,  we  would  have 
gained  such  a  victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  am,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  when  undertaken, 
was  a  wise  and  judicious  movement,  notwithstanding  the  fate 
that  attended  it.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  was  our  best 
chance  for  success,  and  we  should  have  taken  it. 

I  also  dissent  from  your  second  pfoposition,  that  “If  the  in¬ 
vasion  was  to  be  undertaken,  only  raiding  parties  should  ljave 
been  sent.”  My  observation  during  the  war  led  me  to  the 
conviction  that  raiding  parties  generally  resulted  in  more  dam¬ 
age  to  the  raiders  than  to  the  opposite  side.  Such  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  case  with  Stuart’s  famous  raid  around  McClel¬ 
lan’s  army,  through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  October, 
1862.  The  Dutch  farmers  and  housewives  in  Pennsylvania 
were  probably  very  badly  frightened,  but  the  loss  in  disabled 
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cavalry  horses,  which  were  left  behind  in  exchange  for  useless 
Dutch  farm  horses,  was  not  compensated  by  any  damage  to 
the  enemy.  So,  Morgan’s  celebrated  raid  across  the  Ohio 
proved  disastrous  to  his  command,  without  the  possibility  of 
any  compensating  damage  to  the  enemy.  Most  of  the  raids 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  cavalry  also  proved  disastrous  to 
the  commands  engaged  in  them. 

It  is  true  that  Stuart’s  raid  around  McClellan,  when  he  was 
on  the  Chickahominy  in  1862,  resulted  in  obtaining  valua¬ 
ble  information  for  Gen.  Lee,  but  it  also  served  to  convince 
McClellan  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  his  base  to  James 
river,  which  for  us  was  the  most  dangerous  position  for  him 
to  occupy.  Some  of  Forrest’s  raids  also,  in  the  west,  were 
attended  with  valuable  results  in  the  destruction  of  stores  and 
the  interruption  of  the  enemy’s  lines  of  communication;  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  raids,  unless  when  undertaken  with  a 
specific  object,  as  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  or 
the  destruction  of  some  depot  of  stores,  or  the  cutting  of  a- 
line  of  communication,  and  then  with  a  force  adequate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  were  mere  annoyances  to  the  opposite  side  without  serious 
damage,  while  the  raiders  came  out  badly  worsted,  at  least  in 
horse  flesh;  which  latter  was  a  very  important  consideration 
on  our  side.  When  undertaken  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
harrying  a  particular  section  of  country,  they  were  too  apt 
to  degenerate  into  mere  marauding  parties,  and  almost  always 
came  to  grief.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  partisan 
corps  emplo3’ed  on  our  side.  They  annoyed  without  weaken¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  just  as  a  spiteful  insect  may  worry  and  enrage 
a  huge  bull,  without  doing  him  any  serious  hurt.  Really  they 
did  a  vast  deal  more  damage  to  our  own  cause,  by  the  demor¬ 
alization  caused  in  the  army  from  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
many  to  share  in  the  captures,  which  the  partisan  corps  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  own  use,  which  induced  quite  a  number  to 
desert  their  colors  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  force  of  a  remark  contained  in  Gen.  Sheridan’s  re¬ 
port  of  his  operations  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  1861,  where, 
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in  speaking  of  the  partisan  corps,  which  he  calls  “  guerrilla 
hands,”  he  says:  “I  had  constantly  refused  to  operate  against 
these  bands,  believing  them  to  be,  substantially,  a  benefit  to 
me,  as  they  prevented  straggling  and  kept  my  trains  well 
closed  up,  and  discharged  such  other  duties  as  would  have 
required  a  provbst  guard  of  at  least  two  regiments  of  cavalry.” 
He  is  here  speaking  of  the  principal  corps  of  that  kind  that 
operated  in  Virginia.  I  am  of  opinion  that  mere  raiding  par¬ 
ties  sent  north  of  the  Potomac  would  have  done  much  to 
arouse  and  excite  the  population  to  a  stronger  support  of  the 
war,  without  any  compensating  damage  to  the  enemy  or  ben¬ 
efit  to  us. 

I  must  here  admonish  you  not  to  confound  my  expedition 
into  Maryland,  and  up  to  the  fortifications  of  Washington, 
with  what  were  merely  raids.  That  expedition,  though  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  raid,  was  not  undertaken  as  such,  hut  Gen. 
Lee’s  real  purpose  in  sending  me  on  it  was  to  induce  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops  from  Grant’s  army,  and  eventually  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  siege  of  Richmond,  which  he  saw  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  would  result  in  the  final  capture  of  the  city,  unless 
a  diversion  was  made.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  it  is  true,  but 
I  think  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  had  a  very  considerable 
effect  in  prolonging  the  contest  before  Richmond  by  the  deten¬ 
tion  in  the  Valley  until  the  close  of  the  year,  not  only  of  the 
troops  that  belonged  to  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  but 
also  of  two  corps  of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  that 
had  been  sent  from  Grant’s  army. 

My  observation  did  not  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  at  which 
you  seem  to  have  arrived,  that,  on  Northern  soil,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  “fought  ten  times  better  than  in  Virginia.” 
I  did  not  observe  that  the  fighting  at  Gettysburg  by  that  army 
was  in  any  way  superior  to  what  I  had  seen  it  do  before.  You 
must  make  some  allowance  for  the  “poetic  license”  which 
writers  and  speakers  on  the  Northern  side  have  taken  in 
describing  the  deeds  of  Meade’s  soldiers  at  Gettysburg,  and  in 
putting  dramatic  exclamations  into  their  mouths.  Those  wri- 
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ters  and  speakers  were  not  there  to  witness  and  hear  what  they 
have  undertaken  to  record;  and  you  can  readily  understand 
that,  in  the  dreadful  shock  of  battle,  men  have  not  the  leisure 
or  the  calmness  to  frame  pretty  speeches,  nor  are  they  exactly 
in  the  condition  to  recollect  what  any  of  their  comrades  may 
have  given  utterance  to.  I  am  as  incredulous  about  dramatic 
speeches  and  ejaculations  in  time  of  battle  as  about  “real 
bayonet  charges.” 

Our  failure  to  carry  the  position  at  Gettysburg  was  not  due 
so  much  to  the  superior  fighting  of  Meade’s  army  in  position 
as  to  the  failure  to  support  according  to  General  Lee’s  instruc¬ 
tion  the  several  attacks  made  on  the  2d  and  3d,  and  the  delay 
in  making  those  attacks.  Meade  did  not  select  the  position 
at  Gettysburg;  but  that’  position  was  forced  on  him  by  the  en¬ 
gagement  which  took  place  unexpectedly  on  the  1st.  He  had 
previously  selected  another  position,  behind  Pipe  creek,  for 
his  battle-ground,  and  even  on  the  2d,  after  his  arrival  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  deliberated  about  withdrawing  to  the  former  position, 
and  was  probably  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  attack  on 
our  part. — See  the  testimony  of  himself  and  others  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1st  vol.  (2d  series)  of  its  report. 

Your  third  proposition,  that  “the  way  in  which  the  fights 
of  the  2d  of  July  were  directed  does  not  show  the  same  co¬ 
ordination  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  Southern  arms  at 
Gaines’  Mill  and  Chancellorsville” — in  which  I  understand 
you  to  mean  by  “co-ordination,”  co-operation  and  concert  of 
action — has  more  of  soundness  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
intended  by  General  Lee  that  the  attack  from  his  right  flank 
on  the  enemy’s  left  should  commence  at  a  very  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d;  that  Ilill  should  threaten  the  center 
with  two  of  his  divisions,  and  co-operate  in  Longstreet’s  attack 
with  his  right  division;  while  Ewell  was  to  make  a  demon¬ 
stration  upon  the  enemy’s  right,  to  be  converted  into  a  real 
attack  should  opportunity  offer — that  is,  should  success  attend 
the  attack  on  the  enemy’s  left.  That  attack  was  not  made 
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until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
there  could  not  be  that  co-operation  that  would  have  taken 
place  had  tlie  attack  been  promptly  made  at  the  time  expected. 
When  Johnson,  later  in  the-  day,  attacked  the  enemy’s  right 
flank,  and  two  of  my  brigades  advanced  to  the  crest  of  Ceme¬ 
tery  Hill  and  got  possession  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  the  divi¬ 
sions  on  my  right  that  were  to  have  co-operated  did  not  move, 
and  the  enemy  sent  reinforcements  from  the  part  of  the  line 
against  which  those  divisions  ought  to  have  advanced,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  my  brigades  to  retire.  I  have  always 
thought  that,  if  at  the  time  Johnson’s  division  and  my  two 
brigades  became  engaged  the  two  divisions  on  my  right  had 
advanced  promptly,  we  would  have  secured  a  lodgment  on 
Cemetery  Hill  that  would  have  ensured  us  the  victory. 

Again:  On  the  3d  the  attack  from  our  right  was  to  have 
been  made  at  a  very  early  hour  by  Pickett  and  the  other  two 
divisions  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  while  a  simultaneous  attack 
was  to  have  been  made  from  our  left.  Johnson,  heavily  rein¬ 
forced  for  the  purpose,  begun  the  attack  from  our  left  at  the 
proper  time,  but  Longstreet  again  delayed  until  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  there  was  once  more  a  failure  of  co-operation. 

'  In  regard  to  your  fourth  proposition,  that  General  Lee,  after 
the  fight  on  the  2d,  having  found  Meade’s  position  very  strong, 
ought  to  have  attempted  “to  turn  it  by  the  south,  which  was 
its  weakest  place,  by  extending  his  right  so  as  to  endanger 
Meade’s  communications  with  Washington,”  I  have  this  to 
say:  It  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  hazardous  movement 
at  best,  in  which  we  would  have  been  exposed  to  attack  under 
\  anta&e,  as  we  would  have  had  to  move  by  flank 
on,  I  believe,  but  one  road  in  the  narrow  strip  of  country  be¬ 
tween  South  mountain  and  Meade’s  position;  and  there  would 
have  been  great  danger  of  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  our  trains.  Look  at  the  map  of  the  country,  if  you 
have  one,  and  recollect  that  we  were  on  the  north  and  west  of 
Meade  s  position,  which  was  really  between  us  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  order  to  get  near  enough  to  Meade’s  line  of  commu- 
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vacations  with  Washington  to  threaten  it,  Ave  would  have  had 
to  make  a  wide  circuit,  while  he  had  the  inner  and  shorter 
line.  If  we  had  undertaken  to  get  between  him  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  could  have  retired  to  Westminster,  from  whence 
there  was  a  railroad  to  Baltimore,  or  to  some  point  on  the 
Northern  Central  railroad,  and  have  run  into  Washington .  by 
rail  before  we  could  have  gotten  half  way  there,  if  he  had  de¬ 
sired  to  do  so.  Or,  taking  a  bolder  course,  he  might  have 
moved  doAvn  by  the  way  of  Einmettsburg  to  Frederick,  Md., 
Avhere  he  would  have  been  joined  by  10,000  men  under  French,, 
taken  possession  of  the  passes  of  South  mountain,  and  thus- 
been  on  the  line  of  our  communications.  If  we  had  moved 
on  Washington,  we  would  ha\7e  been  folloAved  on  our  heels, 
and  while  Ave  had  the  strong  fortifications  of  that  city  in  our 
front,  we  would  have  had  Meade’s  army  in  our  rear.  In  any 
e\Tent,  Ave  would  have  been  in  a  most  hazardous  position,  Avith 
no  prospect  of  escape  in  case  of  a  defeat,  for  Ave  could  not 
have  gotten  near  enough  to  Meade’s  line  of  communications 
to  endanger  them  without  crossing  the  Monocacy  and  going 
at  least  as  far  as  Taneytown,  Avhere  Ave  Avould  have  been  out 
of  reach  of  the  passes  of  South  mountain.  This  idea  about 
our  being  able  to  thi’eaten  Meade’s  communications  by  ex¬ 
tending  our  right  on  the  Emmettsburg  road,  has  groAvn  out  of 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Your  fifth  proposition,  that  “The  heroic  but  foolish  attack 
of  Pickett  on  the  3d,  should  never  have  been  attempted,”  may 
now  appear  very  plain  in  the  light  of  what  actually  happened. 
We  have  in  our  country  a  homely  saying  of  some  backAvoods- 
man,  that,  “If  a  man’s  foresight  was  as  good  as  his  hindsight 
he  wouldn’t  so  often  go  Avrong,”  which  has  a  vast  deal  of  sound 
practical  philosophy  in  it.  You  and  I,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  any  military  move¬ 
ment,  acquired  by  subsequent  developments,  may  be  able  to 
perceive  where  mistakes  Avere  made;  but  how  Avould  it  have 
been  if  we  had  been  called  on  to  direct  that  movement  with 
only  the  knowledge  possessed  by  him  who  did  direct  it? 
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I  was  at  Gettysburg  and  participated  in  the  first  day’s  ac¬ 
tion — in  fact,  it  was  the  arrival  of  ray  division,  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment,  that  made  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  so  signal. 
This  fight  was  not  anticipated  by  General  Lee,  who  had 
ordered  the  concentration  of  his  army  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
South  mountain.  The  fight  was  brought  on  by  the  movement 
of  two  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  divisions  towards  Gettvsburg,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  force 
reported  to  be  there,  which  was  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of. 
cavalry.  Hill’s  divisions  having  become  engaged,  Ewell  went 
to  his  assistance  with  his  two  divisions  that  were  in  reach,  and 
the  result  Avas  a  brilliant  success  for  our  arms. 

General  Lee  reached  the  part  of  the  field  where  Hill  was  about 
the  close  of  the  action.  Upon  ascertaining' the  facts,  and  see¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  within  his  grasp,  as  all  of 
us  thought,  he  determined  to  give  battle  at  that  point.  To 
have  withdrawn  without  fighting  would  have  been  exceedingly 
dispiriting  to  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged;  and  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  not  a  man  of  the  entire  force  present  lay  dowm 
that  night  with  any  other  expectation  than  that  the  next  day 
would  witness  a  crushing  defeat  of  Meade’s  army.  It  Avas 
Gen.  Lee’s  purpose  to  begin  the  battle  at  a  very  early  hour  next 
morning;  but,  by  some  untoward  management  on  the  part  of 
the  commander  of  the  troops  that  were  to  open  the  attack,  it 
did  not  begin  until  very  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  very  mani¬ 
fest  to  my  mind,  that  if  the  attack  from  our  right  flank  had 
been  made  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  or,  in 
fact,  at  any  time  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  Ave  AATould  haATe 
achieAred  the  anticipated  victory,  for  Meade’s  Avhole  army  had 
not  then  arrived,  and  the  position  on  his  left,  which  Avas 
assailed  at  4  P.  M.,  was  not  occupied  by  his  troops  until  about 
3  P.  M.  nevertheless  we  gained  advantages  which  produced 
the  conviction  that,  by  concerted  action  next  day,  we  could 
still  Avin  the  victory,  and  General  Lee  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  There  was  good  reason  at  the  time  to  anticipate  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  proposed  attack,  if  made  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  designed. 
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You  will  observe  from  General  Lee’s  report,  already  referred 
to,  that  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole  of 
Longstreet’s  corps,  and  Ewell  was  to  have  assailed  the  enemy’s 
right  at  the  same  time,  for  which  latter  purpose  Johnson  had 
been  reinforced  by  two  brigades  from  Rodes’  division  and  one 
from  mine.  Johnson  did  become  engaged  about  daybreak, 
the  time,  Ewell  says,  that  had  been  designated  for  the  com¬ 
bined  attack.  Had  Longstreet’s  three  divisions  moved  to  the 
attack  at  the  same  time,  while  Hill  had  his  three  divisions  ready 
to  support  that  attack,  I  verily  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
successful;  but  there  was  again  a  great  delay  on  our  right, 
and  the  attack  there  did  not  begin  until  after  2  P.  M.  In  the 
meantime,  Johnson  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
attack  made  by  him,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  forces 
against  him,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
attacking  force  from  our  right.  When  the  attack  was  made  by 
Pickett’s  division,  and  the  division  and  two  brigades  from 
Hill’s  corps,  the  victory  for  sometime  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  our  troops  got  into  the  enemy’s  lines,  but  were  repulsed 
by  reinforcements  brought  from  the  enemy’s  right,  which 
could  not  have  been  spared  if  the  attack  had  been  simultaneous 
with  that  of  Johnson.  If  this  failure  of  co-operation  had 
been  anticipated,  of  course  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to 
order  the  attack;  but  there  was  no  good  reason  at  the  time 
to  expect  any  such  failure.  When  any  movement  of  any  kind 
is  attended  with  failure,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  condemn  it, 
and  declare  that  it  should  never  have  been  made;  but  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  making  the  attacks  on  the  2d  and 
3d,  we  should  consider  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  those  attacks  were  ordered,  and  not  merely  their  failure 
from  other  circumstances  and  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Commander-inrChief. 

Gen.  Longstreet’s  long  delay  on  the  3d  seems  to  have  been 
based  mainly  on  the  idea  that  his  right  flank  was  in  danger 
from  a  body  of  troops  on  the  enemy’s  extreme  left.  By  exam¬ 
ining  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Pleasanton  before  the  Committee 
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on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  pages  359-60,  same  volume  of  the 
report  already  referred  to,  you  will  find  that  the  troops  threat¬ 
ening  Longstreet’s  right  were  really  only  two  brigades  of  cav¬ 
alry,  which  were  posted  there  to  prevent  Meade’s  left  from 
being  turned.  Two  divisions  of  infantry  were  used  to  keep 
off  that  force,  when  one  brigade  ought  to  have  been  amply 
sufficient. 

From  some  communications  made  to  Mr.  Swinton  by  Gen. 
Longstreet  after,  the  war,  and  contained  in  the  book  of  the 
former,  you  will  find  that  Gen.  Longstreet  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  attack  on  the  enemy’s  position  at  Gettysburg,  and 
foreboded  the  worst  results  from  it.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  those  attacks  with  that  spirit  of  confidence  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  success. 

I  have  discussed  the  causes  of  our  failure  to  achieve  a  vic¬ 
tory  at  Gettysburg  at  length  in  a  controversy  that  arose  last 
year  between  Gen.  Longstreet  and  myself,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  article  published  by  him.  I  think  I  have  pointed 
out  in  my  replies  to  him  the  real  causes  of  our  failure,  and 
will  not  now  repeat  the  arguments  used,  but  send  you  copies 
of  my  two  articles.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  also  copies  of  his 
articles  to  send  you,  but  the  quotations  I  give  from  them  will 
fully  indicate  the  points  at  issue  between  us.  You  will  observe 
that  in  my  articles  there  is  some  causticity  of  expression,  which 
was  provoked  by  the  character  of  the  articles  I  was  replying 
to.  I  now  sincerely  regret  the  necessity  which  called  for  the 
personal  strictures  contained  in  my  replies,  and  would  be  glad 
if  they  could  be  eliminated.  The  facts,  however,  on  which 
I  rely  are  historic,  and  the  arguments  based  on  them  are  legit¬ 
imate.  I  send  you  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Gen.  A.  L.  Long,  who  was  on  Gen.  Lee’s  staff  at  Gettysburg, 
received  subsequently  to  the  controversy  between  Long¬ 
street  and  myself.  The  facts  stated  by  Gen.  Long  tend  very 
strongly  to  sustain  my  positions. 

I  must  here  take  occasion  to  declare  that  I  have  never  had, 
and  do  not  now  have  any  suspicion  of  a  want  of  fidelity  on 
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the  part  of  Gen.  Longstreet  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
at  Gettysburg  or  at  any  other  period  of  the  war.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accord  to  him  great  merit  as  a  fighter,  but  I  think  his 
efficiency  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  at  Gettysburg  was  ma¬ 
terially  impaired  by  a  constitutional  inertia,  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical,  that  very  often  delayed  his  readiness  to  fight.  When 
once  ready,  and  in  the  fight,  he  always  fought  well,  and 
sometimes  most  brilliantly. 

You  may  ask,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  causes  of  our 
failure  at  Gettysburg,  why  it  was  that  General  Lee  did  not 
speak  out  and  place  the  responsibility  where  it  properly  be¬ 
longed?  My  reply  would  be,  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  who 
did  not  know  him  personally  to  understand  the  wonderful 
magnanimity  of  character  which  induced  General  Lee  often 
to  take  the  chances  of  incurring  censure  himself  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  doing  possible  injustice  to  another.  Hence  it 
wras  that  he  preferred  to  let  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  and  its  failure  rest  on  his  shoulders, 
rather  than  attempt  to  screen  himself  by  casting  it  upon  one 
or  more  subordinates,  for  whose  soldierly  qualities  he  had 
respect,  notwithstanding  their  short-comings  on  that  occasion. 

In  connection  with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  I  spnd  you, 
besides  the  address  and  articles  before  mentioned,  the  official 
reports  of  Generals  Longstreet  and  Ewell,  as  well  as  my  own, 
in  regard  to  that  battle. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  regard  the  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania  as  having  resulted  in  such  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  to  our  arms  as  you  seem  to  think  attended  them.  It 
is  true  that  -we  failed  to  win  a  great  battle  on  the  soil  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  all  the  enemy’s  plans  for  the  campaign  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  that  year  were  thwarted,  and  our  army  retired  across 
the  Potomac  self-relying  and  defiant.  When  it  confronted 
Meade  for  several  days,  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on  the 
retreat,  he  dared  not  attack  it. 

In  the  following  autumn  General  Lee  was  able  to  detach  one 
corps  from  the  army,  two  divisions  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
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assistance  of  Bragg’s  army  in  the  southwest,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  victory  of  Chickamauga. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
able  to  meet  and  cope  with  an  army  under  Grant,  originally 
of  nearly  if  not  quite  thrice  its  numbers,  which  was  also  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  heavy  reinforcements  during  a  campaign  of 
unsurpassed  length  and  brilliancy.  It  finally  succumbed,  solely 
from  exhaustion,  resulting  from  the  mere  process  of  attrition, 
caused  by  constant  contact  with  overwhelming  numbers. 

But  for  the  simultaneous  disasters  in  the  southwest,  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  materially  impaired  the 
chances  for  success  of  the  Confederacy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Early. 


[Copy.] 

Charlottesville,  April  5th,  1876. 

General  J.  A.  Early: 

Dear  Sir:  General  Lee  and  staff  arrived  on  the  field  at 
Gettysburg  near  the  close  of  the  battle  on  the  afternoon  of 
J uly  1st — soon  after  Anderson’s  division  arrived,  but  too  late 
to  participate  in  the  action.  About  the  same  time  Lonsrstreet 
arrived  in  person,  leaving  his  troops  a  few  miles  behind. 

The  only  troops  that  were  on  the  ground  were  four  divisions, 
which  had  just  been  engaged,  and  Anderson’s  division,  which, 
in  addition  to  a  day’s  march,  had  just  made  a  forced  march 
from  Cashtown. 

While  discussing  the  question  of  renewing  the  battle,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  directed  me  to  reconnoitre  the  position  to  which  the 
enemy  had  retired. 

I  found  Cemetery  Hill  occupied  by  a  considerable  force,  a 
part  strongly  posted  behind  a  stone  fence  near  its  crest,  and 
the  rest  on  the  reverse  slope. 

In  my  opinion  an  attack  at  that  time,  with  the  troops  then 
at  hand,  would  have  been  hazardous  and  of  very  doubtful  sue- 
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cess.  After  making  my  report  no  mention  was  made  of  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  attack  that  evening.  The  plan  of  battle  was 
then  decided  upon  for  the  ensuing  day.  I  believe  Longstreet 
was  still  on  the  field  when  I  delivered  my  report.  Two  of  his 
divisions  bivouaced  that  night  in  four  miles  of  the  position  he 
was  to  occupy  the  next  day.  When  I  sought  my  bivouac  for 
the  night,  it  was  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  battle  would  be 
renewed  early  the  next  morning.  As  an  evidence  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  anticipated  an  early  commencement  of  the  battle,  he 
breakfasted  and  was  in  the  saddle  before  it  was  fairly  light. 
At  that  early  hour,  on  visiting  Hill’s  headquarters,  everything 
exhibited,  signs  of  preparation  for  action. 

General  Lee  directed  me  to  assist  Colonel  AYalker  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  artillery  of  Hill’s  corps,  and  afterward  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  correct,  if  necessary,  the  position  of  the  artillery  on 
other  parts  of  the  line.  I  understood  the  plan  of  battle  to  be, 
that  Longstreet,  on  the  right,  should  commence  the  attack, 
while  Hill,  in  the  center,  and  Ewell,  on  the  left,  should  co¬ 
operate  by  a  vigorous  support. 

On  reaching  Hill’s  position,  about  sunrise,  I  discovered  that 
there  had  been  considerable  accession  to  the  enemy’s  force  on 
Cemeteiy  Ilill  during  the  night;  but  it  was  chiefH  massed  to 
his  right,  leaving  much  of  his  center  and  almost  his  entire  left 
unoccupied. 

When  calling  the  attention  of  Colonel  Walker  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  occupying  a  ridge  springing  obliquely  from  the  right 
of  Hill’s  position,  and  extending  in  a  direct  line  towards 
Hound  Top  mountain,  General  Pendleton  offered  his  services 
to  AYalker;  and  I  proceeded,  to  our  left,  more  than  a  mile,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Gettysburg.  As  I  examined  the  position 
of  the  artillery  on  the  left,  I  momentarily  expected  to  hear  the 
guns  on  the  right  announce  the  opening  of  the  battle.  As  the 
morning  advanced,  I  became  anxious  lest  the  delay  might  lose 
us  the  opportunity  of  defeating  the  enemy  in  detail. 

AYhen  returning  to  the  right,  I  found  General  Lee  at  Ewell’s 
headquarters,  on  the  outskirts  of  Gettysburg,  and  accompa- 
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niccl  him  through  the  town  and  along  Hill’s  line.  On  arriving 
at  the  point  where  I  left  Walker  a  few  hours  before,  the  ridge 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  called  in  the  morning  was  still 
unoccupied;  but  as  this  ground  was  to  be  the  position  of  Long- 
street’s  corps,  and  as  the  withdrawal  of  troops  for  its  occupa¬ 
tion  from  the  corps  already  in  position  would  change  the  order 
of  battle,  and  might  produce  disastrous  consequences  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  attack  before  the  arrival  of  Longstreet’s  troops, 
its  occupation  was  therefore  delayed  until  the  occurrence  of  that 
event.  It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock,  and  the  Federals  had 
considerably  increased  in  numbers  and  extended  their  left. 

Perceiving  the  great  value  of  time,  General  Lee’s  impatience 
became  so  urgent  that  he  proceeded  in  person  to  hasten  the 
movement  of  Longstreet.  He  was,  however,  met  on  the  way 
with  the  welcome  tidings  that  Longstreet’s  troops  were  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Finding  a  convenient  point,  General  Lee  waited  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  Longstreet  to  reach  his  destination,  and  then 
set  out  to  meet  him,  but,  on  arriving  at  the  point  of  action,  it 
was  found  that  Longstreet  was  still  absent.  While  waiting  a 
Federal  sergeant  was  captured,  who  was  found,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  to  belong  to  a  division  which  had  taken  position  in  the 
peach  orchard  at  the  further  end  of  the  ridge  before  mentioned. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  advantage  of  position  had  been 
lost  by  delay,  and  the  enemy  had  been  permitted  to  concen¬ 
trate  a  greater  part  of  his  forces.  It  was  now  after  one 
o’clock,  and  General  Lee’s  impatience  again  urged  him  to  go 
in  quest  of  Longstreet.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  we 
discovered  Hood’s  division  at  a  halt;  it  was  said,  waiting  for 
McLaws,  whose  division  had  taken  a  wrong  direction.  It  was 
four  o’clock  before  Longstreet  was  in  position  to  attack. 

I  here  conclude  a  brief  and  I  hope  impartial  statement,  from 
which  you  may  make  your  own  deductions. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

A.  L.  Long. 


(Signed) 
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Letter  from  General  Fitz.  Lee. 

Richland,  Stafford  Co.,  Ya., 
March  5th,  1877. 

Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones, 

Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt 
of  your  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  communication  from 
- in  which  he  requests  information  to  be  used  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  work,  upcn  certain  points  connected  with  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Upon  them  he  expresses  his  convictions  as  follows:  “At 
present,  as  far  as  my  studies  of  this  period  go,  my  opinion  on 
the  question  is  this :  The  mistakes  which  brought  upon  the 
Confederate  arms  the  repulse  at  Gettysburg,  with  its  fatal  con¬ 
sequences,  were  the  following: 

“  1st.  It  was  a  mistake  to  invade  the  Northern  States  at  all, 
because  it  stirred  up  their  military  spirit.  The  best  chance  of 
the  Confederacy  was  the  pecuniary  exhaustion  of  the  North, 
and  not  the  exhaustion  of  its  resources  in  men.  The  invasion 
was  the  death  blow  to  what  has  been  called  the  Copperhead 
party.  It  called  under  arms  thousands  of  men  who  would 
never  have  enrolled  otherwise,  and  who  became  experienced 
soldiers  in  ‘’64’;  and,  moreover,  it  diminished  for  one  or  two 
years  the  resisting  powers  of  the  Confederate  army. 

“2d.  If  the  invasion  was  to  be  undertaken,  only  raiding 
parties  should  have  been  sent  until  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  have  been  defeated.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  bring 
her  on  The  Northern  soil,  where  she  fought  ten  times  better 
than  in  Virginia.  Areal  invasion,  viz:  the  establishment  of 
the  Confederate  army  in  Pennsylvania,  with  its  communica¬ 
tions  well  secured,  was  an  impossibility  as  long  as  the  Federal 
army  was  not  crushed.  The  proof  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  latter 
began  to  move,  Lee,  who  had  undertaken  nothing  but  a  raid 
on  a  too  large  scale,  found  himself  so  much  endangered,  that 
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he  was  obliged  to  fight  an  offensive  battle  on  the  ground 
where  Meade  chose  to  wait  for  him.  He  ought  to  have  ma¬ 
noeuvred  in  Virginia  so  as  to  bring  on  a  battle  before  crossing 
the  Potomac. 

“3d.  The  way  in  which  the  fights  of  the  2d  of  July  were 
directed  does  not  show  the  same  co-ordination  which  insured 
the  success  of  the  Southern  arms  at  Gaines’  Mill  and  Chan¬ 
cellors  ville. 

“4th.  I  do  not  understand  why  Lee,  having  gained  some 
success  on  the  2d,  but  found  the  Federal  position  very  strong, 
did  not  attempt  to  turn  it  by  the  south,  which  was  its  weak 
place,  by  extending  his  right  so  as  to  endanger  Meade’s  com¬ 
munications  with  Washington. 

“5th.  The  heroic  but  foolish  attack  of  Pickett  on  the  3d 
should  never  have  been  made.  Longstreet  seems  .to  think 
that  it  was  imposed  upon  him  against  his  will  by  Lee.  Gen¬ 
eral  Early  says  distinctly,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Historical  Society,  that  Longstreet  deferred  it  so  long  that 
the  Second  corps  could  not  co-operate  with  it  as  it  would  have 
done  had  the  attack  taken  place  early  in  the  morning.  I  hesi¬ 
tate  very  much  between  these  two  opinions.” 

I  respond  seriatim,  and  as  concisely  as  I  can,  to  his  questions. 

To  the  first  and  second ,  I  may  say,  as  far  as  I  know  and 
believe,  the  invasion  of  the  North,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
resulted  from  four  reasons,  viz:  1st.  The  difficulties  lying  in 
the  path  of  an  attack  upon  the  Federal  army  in  its  chosen 
position  in  this  (Stafford)  county  after  Chancellorsville.  2d. 
The  desire  to  manoeuvre  it  to  a  safer  distance  from  the  Con¬ 
federate  capital.  3d.  The  knowledge  that  a  decisive  battle 
fought  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  would  in  all  probability 
have  given  us  the  former  State  with  large  accessions  to  our 
ranks  from  a  sympathizing  population,  while  AVashington,  the 
capital  of  our  opponents,  would  have  necessarily  fallen — a 
prize  the  moral  effect  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  I 
believe  it  was  General  Lee’s  original  plan  to  strike  the  Federal 
army  at  the  most  favorable  point  as  soon  as  he  heard  they 
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had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  not  so  far  from  his  base  as  Get¬ 
tysburg;  indeed  he  said  so,  hut  the  absence  of  his  cavalry, 
under  Stuart,  prevented  its  movements  and  the  time  of  its 
crossing  from  being  definitely  known  to  him.  In  the  language 
of  the  official  report  of  the  Commander  of  our  army,  we  find 
it  stated  that  “the  movements  of  our  army  preceding  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  absence 
of  cavalry.”-.  And  again  :  “It  had  not  been  intended  to  deliver 
a  general  battle  so  far  from  our  base  unless  attacked,  but  com¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  upon  the  whole  Federal  army,  to  withdraw 
through  the  mountains  with  our  extensive  trains  would  have 
been  difficult  and  dangerous.”  Finally,  in  the  fourth  place: 
The  great  relief  to  this  country  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
army  would  have  caused,  as  well  as  the  immense  relief  given 
to  the  Commissary  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  the  absence 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  the  soil  of  Virginia — 
the  question  of  supplies  for  man  and  beast  being  even  at  that 
time  a  troublesome  one. 

I  fully  agree  with - in  his  opinion,  expressed  in  his  third 

declaration,  as  to  a  want  of  co-operation  during  the  battle  of 
the  2d  July,  1863.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  co-operative  effort,  so  visible  upon  that  day,  was  the  result 
of  the  different  degrees  of  promptness  with  which  General  Lee’s 
orders  for  attack  were  carried  out  by  his  subordinate  command¬ 
ers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why,  with  two  out  of  the  three 
army  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  close  contact 
with  the  enemy’s  position  on  the  night  of  the  1st  July,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  remaining  corps  in  camp  only  four  miles  in  rear, 
an  attack  upon  the  Federal  force,  not  yet  wholly  concentrated 
on  the  2d,  but  whose  numbers  were  hourly  growing  stronger 
and  whose  position  was  hourly  rendered  more  impregnable  by 
the  work  of  thousands  of  men,  should  have  been  delayed  until 
4  P.  M. 

I  am  satisfied  that  any  military  man,  reading  the  sworn  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  leading  Federal  participants  in  that  battle, 
before  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
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War,  would  agree  in  the  conclusion  I  have  reached,  that  an 
attack  made  upon  the  Federal  position  at  Gettysburg  any  time 
before  12  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  J uly  2d,  1863,  would  have 
embraced  many  elements  of  success;  and  from  all  I  have  heard 
and  believe,  such  an  attack  was  ordered. 

In  noticing  the  fourth  and  fifth  proposition  submitted,  I 
begin  by  quoting  Gen.  Lee’s  official  report,  in  which  he  says: 
“The  result  of  this  day’s  (2d)  operations  induced  the  belief 
that  with  proper  concert  of  action  (rather  a  confession  of  its 
absence  the  day  before)  and  with  the  increased  support  that 
position  gained  on  the  right  would  enable  the  artillery  to  ren¬ 
der  the  assaulting  columns,  we  should  ultimately  succeed,  and 
it  was  accordingly  determined  to  continue  the  attack.” 

The  general  plan  of  that  attack  was  unchanged.'  Ewell, 
commanding  on  the  extreme  left,  promptly  attacked  the 
enemy’s  right  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  with  Johnson’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  corps,  reinforced  with  two  of  Rodes’,  and  one  of 
Early’s  brigades,  but  was  driven  back  and  forced  to  retire  to 
his  original  position  about  one  in  the  afternoon;  and  here  I 
quote  General  Lee’s  report:  “The  projected  attack  on  the 
enemy’s  left  not  having  been  made,  he  was  enabled  to  hold 
his  right  with  a  force  largely  superior  to  General  Johnson’s.” 
General  Lee  adds,  though,  that  this  attack  “  was  delayed  by  a 
force  occupying  the  high  rocky  hill  on  the  enemy’s  extreme 
left.”  When  at  last  it  was  made,  the  attacking  column  con¬ 
sisted  of  Pickett’s  and  Heth’s  divisions,  the  latter  under  Petti¬ 
grew,  (Heth  having  been  wounded  two  days  before).  Behind 
Pickett’s  right  marched  Wilcox’s  brigade,  and  Pettigrew’s 
support  consisted  of  Lane’s  and  Scales’,  brigadiers  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Trimble.  This  force  moved  to  the  attack  some  two  hours 
after  the  cessation  of  the  attempt  by  Ewell  upon  the  enemy’s 
right,  and  not  coexistent  with  it,  as  contemplated.  It  has  been 
said  by  military  critics  that  General  Lee  did  not  make  this 
assaulting  column — charging  beneath  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  of 
two  armies,  upon  which  their  fate  and  the  fate  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  nations  trembled — strong  enough.  Without  going  into 
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that,  I  may  say,  the  point  in  the  enemy’s  lines  to  be  seized 
was  most  admirably  selected,  and  could  it  have  been  success¬ 
fully  held  their  liue  would  undoubtedly  have  been  forced  back, 
Geueral  Meade,  the  Federal  commander,  admitting  it  was  the 
key  to  his  position.  The  prosecution  of  the  attack  on  our 
part  upon  the  3d,  was  not  in  accordance,  I  believe,  with  the 
sound  judgment  of  General  Lee,  though  he  admits  a  belief 
that  it  might  have  succeeded.  He  told  the  father  of  the 
writer  (his  brother)  that  he  was  controlled  too  far  by  the 
“great  confidence  felt  in  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  his 
people,”  and  who  begged  simply  “to  be  turned  loose,”  and 
the  assurances  of  most  of  his  higher  officers,  who  believed  the 
position  in  his  front  could  be  carried. 

I  think  our  trouble  was  in  not  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  great  natural  strength  of  the  Federal  position,  immeasura¬ 
bly  increased  by  the  thousands  of  hands  unweariedly  working 
with  but  short  intervals  from  the  night  of  the  1st  to  the  afternoon 
of  the  3d,  and  defended  by  an  army  outnumbering  ours  by 
some  30,000  soldiers.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  after 
the  2d  no  assault  we  could  have  made  would  have  succeeded, 
however  wisely  the  dispositions'  for  it  were  executed — however 
gallantly  performed.  I  do  not  see  either,  how,  in  such  close 
proximity  to  a  largely  superior  force — skirmish  line  against 
skirmish  line — “General  Lee  could  have  extended  his  right  so 
as  to  endanger  Meade’s  communications  with  Washington,” 

as  suggested  by - .  He  would  have  exposed  himself  to 

an  attack  in  turn  which  might  have  proved  fatal — an  exami¬ 
nation  of  military  history  showing  such  moves  can  be  rarely 
made,  save  when  superior  to  your  enemy  in  numbers  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  favorable  ground.  After  the  night  of  the  2d  the 
alternatives  presented  to  General  Lee  were  to  await  an  attack 
by  the  enemy,  to  attack  him,  or  withdraw  from  his  immedi¬ 
ate  front  in  the  direction  of  his  own  rear. 

And  now,  having  answered  the  questions  asked,  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  go  further  and  say  that  if  I  should  be  asked 
“to  what  can  the  failure  of  that  campaign  on  our  part  be 
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properly  attributed,”  I  should  answer:  1st.  The  absence  of 
General  Stuart’s  cavalry  from  the  army.  2d.  The  non-occu¬ 
pation  of  the  hills  south  of  Gettysburg  by  General  Ev  ell  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  1st  July,  1863.  3d.  To  the  delay  in  the 

attack  upon  the  2d. 

Let  me  turn  your  mind  briefly  to  the  two  first,  the  third 
having  already  been  commented  upon.  It  is  evident  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Stuart  was  ordered  to  give  information  of  the  enemy’s 
crossing  the  Potomac,  or  why  did  General  Lee  loiter  after 
crossing  his  army  and  wait  to  hear  from  him?  Without  orders 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  as  commander  of  his  cavalry.  The 
advance  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Ewell, 
entered  Pennsylvania  on  the  22cl  of  June.  The  Federal  army 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  25th  and  26th. 

General  Lee  heard  of  that  event  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
June  through  a  scout.  Up  to  that  period  he  thought  their 
army  was  still  in  Virginia,  because  he  had  heard  nothing  from 
Stuart.  Knowing  as  I  do  Stuart’s  strict  attention  to  forward¬ 
ing  all  species  of  information,  I  am  bound  to  believe  he  did 
not  fail  to  send  the  notice  of  this  important  fact.  It  may  have 
miscarried.  It  has  been  charged  that  Stuart  disobeyed  orders 
in  crossing  his  command  at  a  lower  point  on  the  Potomac  than 
that  at  which  the  Federals  crossed,  and  making  the  circuit 
which  interposed  the  army  of  the  enemy  between  his  command 
and  the  force  of  General  Lee.  I  deny  that.  I  know  that  he 
was  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion.  Indeed,  Gen. 
Lee  says  in  his  report,  that  “in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
given  him,  when  Longstreet  and  Ilill  crossed  into  Maryland, 
General  Stuart  determined  to  pass  around  the  rear  of  the 
Federal  army  with  three  brigades  and  cross  the  Potomac 
between  it  and  Washington.” 

Free  to  act,  I  think  the  move  selected  was  not  the  best  under 
the  circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  army  began  to 
cross  the  river,  he  should  have  marched  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  crossed  also,  and  moving  rapidly  to  General 
Lee’s  front,  have  placed  himself  at  once  in  direct  communi- 
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cation  with  him.  His  bold  activity  would  have  developed  the 
enemy’s  position,  which,  General  Lee  being  no  longer  in  igno¬ 
rance  of,  could  then  have  made  his  plans  accordingly.  In  that 
event  the  battle  would  not  in  all  probability  have  taken  place 
at  Gettysburg. 

In  justice  to  Stuart,  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  calculated 
upon  the  brigade  of  Jenkins  and  White’s  batallion  of  cavalry, 
which  accompanied  Generals  Ewell  and  Early,  and  Jones’  and 
Robertson's  brigades,  which  were  left  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  were  to  rejoin  General  Lee  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  crossed  the  river,  to  do  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
brigade  of  General  Jenkins,  Stuart  estimated  at  3,800  troopers 
when  leaving  Virginia,  and,  referring  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Commanding-General  of  a  want  of  cavalry  upon  that  occasion, 
says:  “ Properly  handled  such  a  command  should  have  done 
every  thing  requisite.”  In  reference  to  the  second  point  I  have 
taken,  there  is  evidence  that  a  staff  officer  of  General  Lee 
carried  an  order  to  General  Ewell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
of  July,  that  from  where  he,  General  Lee,  was,  he  could  see 
the  enemy  flying  over  the  heights;  to  push  on  and  occupy 
them.  But  in  his  official  report  of  the  operations  of  that  day, 
General  Lee  says:  “  General  Ewell  was  instructed  to  carry  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  enemy  if  he  found  it  practicable,  but  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement  until  the  arrival  of  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  army;  ”  and  that  Ewell  “  decided  to  wait  for  John¬ 
son’s  division,”  of  his  corps,  to  get  up,  which  had  been  left 
behind  to  guard  the  trains,  and  “did  not  reach  Gettysburg 
until  a  late  hour,”  and  “in  the  meantime  the  enemy  occupied 
the  point  which  General  Ewell  designed  seizing.”  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  I  occupied  the  position  of  chief  of  staff 
to  General  Ewell,  and  bear  too  much  love  for  his  heroic  mem¬ 
ory  to  say  more  than  that  I  believe  a  little  more  marching, 
perhaps  a  little  more  fighting,  wrould  have  given  us  the  cov¬ 
eted  position,  and  that  in  such  an  event  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  would  have  had  another  name,  and  possibly  another 
result — who  knows? 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  these 
operations,  I  was  only  a  general  officer  of  cavalry,  serving 
under  Stuart.  My  brigade  accompanied  his  movement,  and 
I  did  not  reach  Gettysburg  until  the  afternoon  of  the  2d 
July,  going  into  line  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  army,  and 
fighting  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  my  front  on  the  third. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  these  events,  which  I  fear  I  have 
criticised  too  freely,  is  not  wrorth  much.  As  a  soldier  and  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  formed  my  own  opinions  upon  the  important  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  based  upon  conversations  with  other  officers, 
including  the  Commanding-General  himself,  and  the  perusal 
of  official  reports  and  histories  of  both  sides. 

Among  the  soldiers  now  living,  and  who  are  accessible,  and 
who  know  most  about  that  campaign  on  our  side,  are  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Generals  Longstreet,  Hood,  Anderson  and  Early,  and 
Major-Generals  McLaws,  Heth,  "Wilcox  and  Trimble;  Gene¬ 
ral  Pendleton,  chief  of  artillery;  Generals  Hernper,  Lane  and 
Scales;  and  Colonels  Taylor,  Marshall  and  Venable,  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee’s  staff. 

Were  I  writing  history,  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinions 
of  these  officers  upon  this  subject,  from  which,  with  the  official 
reports  in  my  possession,  I  would  of  course  draw  and  write 
my  own  conclusions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fitzhugh  Lee. 


Letter  from  Colonel  William  Allan,  of  Ewell’s  Stair. 

McDonough  School, 

Owings’  Mill,  Baltimore  County,  Md., 

April  2 6th,  1877. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  D.  D. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  questions  asked  in  the  letter  of - 

of  January  21st,  1877,  in  regard  to  Gettysburg,  are  more  or 
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less  fully  discussed  in  my  article  on  Gettysburg  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Review,  Ajuul,  1868.  The  views  therein  expressed  as  to 
the  motives,  policy,  conduct  and  results  of  that  campaign,  I 
have  reason  to  know  agreed  substantially  with  those  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee.  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  Review,  corrected 

the  errors  and  missprints,  and  sent  it  to  - ,  through 

the  address  in  Philadelphia  you  gave  me.  I  will  add  a  few 
notes  here: 

1st.  - thinks  it  was  “a  mistake  to  invade  the  Northern 

States  at  all”  in  1863.  There  were  undoubted  evils  in  such  a 

course  as - clearly  states,  but  he  leaves  out  of  view  the 

fact  that  only  a  “choice  of  evils”  existed  for  an  army  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  and  resources  in  the  presence  of  a  power¬ 
ful  adversary — an  adversary  severely  checked,  it  is  true,  at 
Chancellorsville,  but  with  ample  means  of  quickly  repairing 
his  losses,  with  absolute  command  of  the  water,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  power  to  penetrate  Virginia  in  half  a  dozen  places 
whenever  he  chose  to  do  so.  It  was  impossible  to  attack 
Hooker  at  Fredericksburg,  when  he  was  only  10  or  12  miles 
from  his  base  on  the  water.  As  Lee  moved  northward  Hooker 
kept  his  forces  in  front  of  Washington,  and  so  near  it  as  to 
offer  no  opportunity  to  his  antagonist.  It  was  only  after  Lee 
had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  excited  apprehension  in  regard 
to  one  or  more  of  the  large  Northern  cities  that  he  could  get 
the  Federal  army  far  enough  away  from  its  base,  or  from  for¬ 
tified  lines,  to  attack  it.  His  march  diverted  their  campaign 
from  a  movement  against  Richmond  to  the  defence  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  him  within  reach  of 
ample  supplies.  But  suppose  Lee  had  remained  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg  on  the  strict  defensive.  This  was  to  lose  the  results  of 
the  advantages  gained  at  Chancellorsville.  It  was  to  yield  a 
large  part  of  the  best  grain  producing  portions  of  Virginia  to 
the  enemy.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Federal  army  would  have 
been  ready  to  move  against  him.  His  position  could  be  easily 
turned  because  of  the  Federal  command  of  the  water.  It  was 
possible  for  the  Federal  army  at  anytime  to  establish  itself  by 
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means  of  the  James  or  York  rivers  within  a  few  miles  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  as  Grant  did  subsequently,  and  by  the  operations  of  a 
siege,  slowly,  but  surely,  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  capital.  The  Federal  army  had  been  twice  beaten  in 
attempting  to  advance  from  Fredericksburg.  It  was  not  prob¬ 
able  that  they  would  try  that  again,  and  Lee  would  probably 
have  soon  been  forced  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  there  were  serious  objections  to  crossing 
the  Potomac,  but  whether  these  were  greater  than  those  to 
remaining  inactive  on  the  Rappahannock. 

2d.  - thinks  Hooker  should  have  been  defeated  on  the 

southside  of  the  Potomac,  before  the  Confederates  crossed 
that  river.  This  would  have  been  better,  of  course,  had  it 
been  practicable;  but  the  Federal  General  was  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  nearly  100,000  men  at  Gettysburg,  while  it  retained  36,000 
for  the  defence,  of  "Washington,  and  as  many  more,  under 
Schenck,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  Half  of  these  last 
commands  might  have  been  made  available  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  new  levies  were  being  brought  in  rapidly.  IIow  was 
General  Lee,  with  a  force  of  under  70,000  in  his  entire  depart¬ 
ment,  to  defeat  Hooker  so  long  as  the  latter  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  ?  To  wait  was  to  allow  him  to  gather 
all  the  strength  he  wished.  The  movement  northward  was 
never  intended  as  a  permanent  invasion.  One  of  its  objects 
was  to  so  embarrass  the  Federal  army  by  threatening  not 
merely  one  city  but  several,  as  to  obtain  opportunities  for  par¬ 
tial  blows. 

3d.  - says  that  the  fights  'of  J uly  2d  does  not  show  the 

same  co-ordination  which  insured  to  the  Confederates  success 
at  Gaines’  Mill  and  Chancellorsville.  This  is  entirely  true. 
For  some  reason,  or  perhaps  from  a  combination  of  reasons, 
the  Confederate  attacks  at  Gettysburg  on  the  2d  and  3d  days 
were  all  halting  and  partial.  The  Confederate  line  was  a  long 
one,  and  the  perfect  co-operation  in  the  attack  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  Meade,  whose  line  was  short,  from  using  the  same  troops 
at  more  than  one  point,  was  difficult  of  attainment. 
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Two  of  the  corps  commanders  (Ewell  and  Hill)  were  new  in 
their  places.  Longstreet’s  attack  on  the  Federal  left  on  the 
2d  wTas  delayed  beyond  the  expected  time,  and  was  not 
promptly  seconded  by  Hill  and  Ewell  when  made.  Ewell’s 
divisions  were  not  made  to  act  in  concert — Johnson,  Early, 
Bodes  attacking  in  succession.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  where 
the  weight  of  responsibility  for  these  failures  rests,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  it.  General  Lee  always  expressed  the  strongest 
conviction  that  if  the  Confederate  corps  had  attacked  General 
Meade  simultaneously  .on  either  day,  he  would  have  succeeded 
iti  overthrowing  the  Federal  army.  He  declared  that  “victory 
trembled  in  the  balance”  up  to  the  final  repulse  of  Pickett, 
and  that  a  united  effort,  at  any  hour,  would  have  secured  it. 
He  said  once  to  me  that  he  had  used  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
necessary  concert  of  actiou,  but  had  failed.  He  said  that  lie 
consulted  Ewell,  and  told  him  if  he  could  not  carry  his  part 
of  the  line,  he  would  move  his  corps  to  the  right  of  Longstreet 
and  threaten  the  Federal  communications  with  Baltimore,  but 
upon  the  statement  of  Generals  Ewell  and  Ed.  Johnson  that  the 
positions  in  their  fronts  could  be  carried,  he  did  not  change 
his  plan.  Assured  of  his  ability  to  carry  the  Federal  lines, 
and  bavins:  o-ained  decided  successes  on  both  the  1st  and  2d 
days,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Lee,  instead  of  drawing  off  and 
chano-ins:  his  mode  of  attack,  should  devote  all  his  energies  to 
a  supreme  effort  with  his  entire  army.  He  urged  concert  of 
actiou  on  the  3d;  but  Johnson’s  division  fought  and  suffered 
in  the  morning  alone,  and  Pickett’s  attack  in  the  afternoon 
was  unsupported.  There  was  nothing  “foolish”  in  Pickett’s 
attack  had  it  been  executed  as  designed.  Pickett  carried  the 
works  before  him.  Had  Pettigrew  and  Wilcox  moved  with 
him,  and  Hill  and  Ewell  vigorously  seconded  this  onset,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  never  doubted  that  the  Federal  army  would  have  been 
ruined.  It  was  this  great  prize,  which  he  believed  within  his 
grasp,  that  induced  him  to  fight  the  battle  as  he  did,  and  not 
to  adopt  the  more  cautious  plan  of  merely  manoeuvreing 
Meade  away  from  his  position  by  threatening  his  communica- 
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tions.  General  Lee  did  not  consider  the  Federal  position  at 
Gettysburg  stronger  than  many  others  that  army  had  occu¬ 
pied;  and  the  testimony  of  Butterfield  and  others  shows  that 
General  Meade  did  not  rate  it  highly.  The  notion  of  its  great 
strength  has  grown  up  since  the  battle. 

It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  a  general  battle  was  not  in 
Lee’s  design  in  going  into  Pennsylvania.  He  repeatedly  sta¬ 
ted  that  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Stuart  with  the 
cavalry  he  was  unaware  of  the  near  proximity  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  when  Hill  reported  a  large  force  of  infantry  in  his 
front  on  July  1st,  did  not  believe  it.  It  was  only  the  fight  of 
that  afternoon  that  convinced  him  that  Meade  was  near  at 
hand,  and  he  then  deemed  it  injudicious  to  decline  battle.  The 
Confederates  would  probably  have  been  successful  : 

1st. -Had  Ewell  and  Hill  pushed  Howard’s  broken  troops 
over  the  top  of  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  first  day. 

2d.  Had  Longstreet  reached  the  field  earlier  on  the  second 
day  and  secured  and  held  “Round  Top.” 

3d.  Had  Ewell  made  his  attack  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  at  same  time  as  Longstreet,  instead  of  later,  and  then  not 
“piecemeal,”  so  that  Early  was  beaten  back  before  Rodes  was 
ready  to  support  him. 

4th.  Had  Longstreet  and  Hill  attacked  early  on  the  third,  as 
was  first  designed,  while  Ewell  was  engaged. 

5th.  Had  Ewell  and  Hill  made  one  prompt  and  determined 
effort  in  support  of  Pickett  at  the  proper  moment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Allan. 


Memorandum  by  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  of  General  Lee’s  Staff. 

- shares  the  opinion  that  the  Confederate  cause  was 

not  a  lost  cause  from  the  beginning,  and  seeks  with  great  care 
to  find  out  why  it  did  not  succeed. 

The  solution  to  this  point,  in  my  judgment,  is  summed  up 
in  the  simple  sentence:  Paucity  of  men  and  of  resources.  Other 
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considerations  are  involved  in  a  determination  of  the  question, 
could  the  war  have  been  further  prolonged?  but  given  an 
earnest  determination  on  the  part  of  a  united  North  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  to  a  successful  issue;  and  ultimate  success  was 
certain.  Consider  the  census  of  the  United  States,  1860. 
Excluding  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  the  States  that 
entered  the  Confederacy  had  a  white  population  of  a  little  over 
5,000,000;  whereas  those  that  sustained  the  United  States 
government  had  19,000,000.  Then  reflect  that  the  South  had 
no  navy;  its  ports  were  blockaded,  and  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  interdicted.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  South  maintained  itself  so  long  as  it  did. 

- asserts  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  when  it 

invaded  Pennsylvania  was  more  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  As  a  question  of  numbers,  this  is  an  error.  The  field 
returns  of  the  army  of  the  31st  May,  1863,  show  General 
Lee’s  total  effectives  to  have  been  a  few  hundred  over  sixty- 
eight  thousand  (68,000). 

I  have  a  copy  of  this  return,  which  I  made  from  the  original 
now  in  the  war  office  at  Washington.  He  received  no  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  this  was  the  maximum  of  General  Lee’s 
strength  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign. 

Ewell’s  corps  had  some  fighting  with  Milroy  in  the  Valley; 
the  cavalry  had  considerable  skirmishing  east  of  the  mountains 
before  crossing  the  Potomac;  made  the  circuit  of  the  Federal 
army  on  the  other  side;  had  more  fighting  and  incessant  hard 
riding  until  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July,  second  day’s  fight, 
when  it  joined  General  Lee.  The  infantry  was  reduced  by 
the  guards  left  on  the  Virginia  side  to  protect  captured  prop¬ 
erty  and  escort  prisoners,  and  of  all  arms  General  Lee  had  not 
at  Gettysburg  over  62,000  men.  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he 
had  but  49,000,  showing  a  loss  of  19,000  from  all  causes  and 
in  the  wdiole  campaign. — See  return  of  20th  July,  1863. 

The  argument  of - ,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  invade  the 

Northern  States  “because  it  stirred  up  the  military  spirit  of 
the  people,  was  a  deathblow  to  the  Copperhead  party,  and 
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diminished  the  resisting  powers  of  the  South,”  is  plausible 
enough,  since  we  lacked  success  at  Gettysburg;  hut  had  we 
accomplished  as  much  as  was  reasonably  hoped  for,  how  dif¬ 
ferent  it  would  have  been !  ■  Looking  to  the  pecuniary  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  North,  spoken  of  by - ,  a  decided  success  for  the 

Confederates  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  Federal  finances.  Then,  again,  even  as  mat¬ 
ters  resulted,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  South  for  one  or  two  years,  it  freed  Virginia  of  the  presence 
of  the  Federals  for  a  time  and  threw  them  back  one  year. 

General  Grant  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  May, 
1864,  pretty  much  where  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  design  of  General  Lee  in  invading  the  Northern  States 
was  to  free  Virginia  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy — to  transfer 
the  theatre  of  war  to  the  enemy’s  country,  and  to  take  the  reas¬ 
onable  chance  of  defeating  his  adversary  there — knowing  full 
well  that  to  obtain  an  advantage  there  over  the  enemy  would 
operate  more  powerfully  in  our  favor  than  to  discomfit  him  in 
Virginia. 

He  sought  an  encounter  with  his  opponent,  but  upon  his 
own  terms  as  to  time  and  place.  He  justly  felt  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  army,  and  hoped  to  select  a  favorable  position, 
where  he  could  receive  the  attack  wdnch  the  enemy  would 
be  compelled  to  make,  and  from  which,  if  successful,  he 
could  seriously  threaten  the  Federal  capital.  The  condition 
of  the  army  at  this  time  was  excellent;  never  was  I  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  morale  as  when  the  two  corps  of  Hill  and  Long- 
street  passed  through  Chambersburg. 

Now  as  to  the  battle  itself.  The  first  great  disadvantage 
experienced  by  General  Lee  was  the  unexpected  absence  of  his 
cavalry.  Certain  discretionary  power  had  to  be  left  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Stuart  as  to  where  he  would  cross  the  Potomac.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  should  determine  this,  but  he  was  to  conhect  at  once 
with  General  Lee,  keep  on  his  flank,  and  advise  him  of  the 
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enemy’s  movements.  After  crossing  the  river  General  Stuart 
consumed  some  time  in  pursuing  and  capturing  a  train  of 
wagons,  and  when  he  turned  to  join  the  main  column  of  the 
army,  he  found  that  General  Hooker  had  interposed  between 
him  and  General  Lee,  and  so  was  compelled  to  make  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Federal  Army.  He  did  not  join  General  Lee  until 
the  evening  of  the  second  of  July.  On  approaching  Gettys¬ 
burg,  where  General  Lee  had  directed  a  concentration  of  his 
army,  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  encountered  near  that  town 
by  the  advance  of  Hill’s  corps  on  the  1st  of  July.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  General  Lee  received  of. the  proximity  of 
the  enemy’s  infantry.  The  first  encounter  was  unexpected. 
Hill’s  troops  became  engaged;  Ewell,  whose  orders  were  to 
concentrate  at  Cashtowu  or  Gettysburg,  heard  the  firing  and 
turned  towards  Gettysburg.  His  advanced  divisions — Rodes’ 
and  Early’s — became  engaged.  The  engagement  now  involved 
two  of  Hill’s  divisions  and  two  of  Ewell’s— all  of  both  corps 
then  up.  The  result  was  a  success  of  no  small  proportions  to 
the  Confederates.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy  two  corps  were 
engaged  besides  Buford’s  cavalry.  The  forces  were  about 
balanced  in  strength  as  to  infantry — 22,000  to  24,000  each. 
The  maximum  average  of  Lee’s  divisions  was  6,000  each — 
24,000— but  at  this  date  the  four  divisions  had  not  over  22,000 
present.  *General  Butterfield  testified  that  the  First  and  Elev¬ 
enth  Federal  corps  had  24,000  on  10th  of  June. — Page  428, 
vol.  I,  Conduct  of  the  War. 

General  Lee  directed  close  pursuit.  We  should  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  heights  that  evening.  I  took  the  order  to  General 
Ewell  to  press  the  enemy  and  secure  the  heights  if  possible. 

Later,  General  Lee  rode  over  to  General  Ewell’s  front  and 
conferred  as  to  the  future  movements.  He  wanted  to  follow 
up  the  success  gained;  thought  that  with  Johnson’s  division, 
then  up,  that'  General  Ewell  could  go  forward  at  dawn  next 
day.  Ewell,  Early  and  Rodes  thought  it  best  to  await  Long- 
street’s  arrival,  and  make  the  main  attack  on  the  enemy’s  left. 


*  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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This  was  determined  on.  Longstreet  was  then  about  four 
miles  off,  with  two  of  his  divisions.  He  was  expected  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  Orders  were  sent  him  to  move  up 
to  gain  the  Emmettsburg  road.  He  did  not  reach  the  field 
early,  and  his  dispositions  were  not  completed  for  attack  until 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  his  report,  General  Long- 
street  says  he  received  orders  to  move  with  the  portion  of  his 
command  that  was  then  up,  to  gain  the  Emmettsburg  road  on 
the  enemy’s  left,  but  fearing  that  he  was  too  weak  to  attack, 
he  delayed  until  one  of  his  brigades  (Laws’)  joined  its  divi¬ 
sion,  and  that  he -begun  the  movement  as  soon  after  its  arrival 
as  his  preparations  could  be  made.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
get  the  co-operation  of  the  commanders  along  the  line.  When 
Longstreet  did  attack,  he  did  it  in  handsome  style — drove  the 
enemy  and  captured  prisoners,  artillery  and  other  trophies. 

So  far  we  had  succeeded  in  every  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
It  was  thought  that  a  continuance  of  the  attack  as  made  by 
Longstreet  offered  promise  of  success.  He  was  ordered  to 
renew  the  fight  early  on  the  3d;  Ewell  was  to  co-operate. 
Ewell  ordered  Johnson  to  attack  at  an  early  hour,  anticipating 
that  Longstreet  would  do  the  same.  Longstreet  delayed.  He 
found  that  a  force  of  the  enemy,  occupying  high  ground  on 
their  left,  would  take  his  troops  in  reverse  as  they  advanced. 

Longstreet  was  then  visited  by  General  Lee,  and  they 
conferred  as  to  the  mode  of  attack.  It  was  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  attack  by  Longstreet;  and  to  stregthen 
him  for  the  movement,  he  was  to  be  reinforced^by  Ileth’s  divi¬ 
sion  and  two  brigades  of  Pender’s,  of  Hill’s  corps.  These, 
with  his  three  divisions,  were  to  attack.  Longstreet  made  his 
dispositions  and  General  Lee  went  to  our  centre  to  observe 
movements.  The  attack  was  not  made  as  designed.  Pickett’s 
division,  Heth’s  division,  and  two  brigades  of  Pender’s  divi¬ 
sion  advanced.  Hood  and  McLaws  were  not  moved  forward. 
There  were  nine  divisions  in  the  army;  seven  were  quiet, 
while  two  assailed  the  fortified  line  of  the  enemy.  A.  P.  Hill 
had  orders  to  be  prepared  to  assist  Longstreet  further  if  neces- 
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sary.  Anderson,  who  commanded  one  of  Hill’s  divisions,  was 
in  readiness  to  respond  to  Longstreet’ s  call,  made  his  disposi¬ 
tions  to  advance,  hut  General  Longstreet  told  him  it  was  of 
no  use — the  attack  had  failed. 

Had  Hood  and  McLaws  followed  or  supported  Picket,  and 
Pettigrew  and  Anderson  have  been  advanced,  the  design  of 
the  Commanding-General  would  have  been  carried  out — the 
world  would  not  be  so  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was  designed 
by  throwing  forward,  unsupported,  against  the  enemy’s  strong¬ 
hold,  so  small  a  portion  of  our  army.  Had  General  Lee  known 
what  was  to  happen,  doubtless  he  would  have  manoeuvred  to 
force  General  Meade  away  from  his  strong  position  by  threat¬ 
ening  his  communications  with  the  east,  as  suggested  by - ; 

but  he  felt  strong  enough  to  carry  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  I 
believe  success  would  have  crowned  his  plan  had  it  been  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out. 

As  previously  stated,  I  obtained  access  to  the  Archives  of 
the  War  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  have  taken  copies  of  the 
original  returns  of  our  army.  On  the  31st  May  our  effective 
strength  as  68,352;  but  one  brigade,  Pettigrew’s,  joined  the 
army  after  this,  and  to  offset  Pettigrew,  Corse’s  brigade,  of 
Pickett’s  division,  with  one  regiment  of  North  Carolina  troops 
(of  Pettigrew’s  brigade),  remained  at  Hanover  Junction. 

Pickett  had  but  three  of  his  brigades  at  Gettysburg.  I  am 
sure  that  the  causes  already  mentioned  reduced  General  Lee’s 
effective  strength  at  Gettysburg,  including  Stuart’s  cavalry,  to 
sixty-two  thousand  (62,000)  men.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  more 
into  detail.  The  return  alluded  to  is  the  nearest  to  the  inva¬ 
sion — indeed  made  but  a  few  days  before  the  army  advanced. 
The  strength  of  the  several  arms  was  as  follows:  Infantry, 
54,356;  cavalry,  9,536;  artillery,  4,460 ;  of  all  arms,  68,352. 

At  the  time  of  that  return  the  army  was  divided  into  but 
two  corps  or  wings — one  under  Longstreet,  and  the  other — 
Jackson’s  old  corps — under  A.  P.  Hill.  The  former  embraced 
four  divisions — McLaws’,  Anderson’s,  Pickett’s  and  Hood’s; 
and  the  latter  the  same  number,  viz:  A.  P.  Hill’s,  Early’s, 
Hodes’  and  Johnson’s. 
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Just  before  we  advanced  the  army  was  reorganized  into 
three  corps — the  First,  under  Longstreet;  Second,  under  Ewell ; 
and  Third,  under  A.  P.  Hill.  The  First  corps  embraced  the 
divisions  of  McLaws,  Pickett  and  Hood;  the  Second  those  of 
Early,  Eodes  and  Johnson;  and  the  Third  those  of  Anderson, 
Heth  and  Pender. 

The  last  two  divisions  of  Hdl’s  corps  were  formed  by  adding 
Pettigrew’s  brigade,  which  had  just  then  joined  the  army,  and 
Davis’  Mississippi  brigade  (formed  for  him  by  bringing 
together  Mississippi  regiments  from  mixed  brigades),  to  the 
six  which  constituted  A.  P.  Hill’s  old  division,  and  dividing 
the  eight  into  two  divisions  of  four  brigades  each.  The  army 
remained  the  same  as  to  brigades,  except  Pettigrew’s,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  received  no  additional  reinforcements  from 
any  source.  On  the  20th  July,  1863,  after  our  return,  the  army 
numbered  41,388  effective,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry,  of  which 
no  report  is  made  in  the  return  last  mentioned.  Allowing 
7,612  a  fair  estimate  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  effective  total  of 
the  army  on  the  20th  July,  1863,  was  49,000 — showing  a  loss 
of  19,000  in  the  campaign. 

Concerning  the  strength  of  the  Federal  army,  General 
Meade  testified  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  that  he  had  a  little  under  100,000  men  in  action.  He 
also  said  that  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  army,  from 
returns  showed  him,  he  ascertained  its  strength  to  be  105,000, 
including  the  10,000  under  General  French  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
General  Hooker,  who  was  relieved  but  a  few  days  before  the 
battle,  on  the  27th  of  June  telegraphed  to  General  Halleck: 
“My  whole  force  of  enlisted  men  for  duty  will  not  exceed 
105,000.”  This  would  make  his  effective  total  (officers  and 
men)  fully  112,000.  This  communication  was  sent  to  General 
Halleck  by  wire,  and  received  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.  Later  in 
the  day  he  telegraphed  from  Sandy  Hook  concerning  the  troops 
at  Harper’s  Ferry :  “I  find  10,000  men  here  in  condition  to 
take  the  field,”  &c.  This  dispatch  was  received  by  General 
Halleck  at  2:55  P.  M.  It  is  evident  that  General  Meade  was 
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in  error  in  supposing  that  the  returns  showing  the  105,000 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  included  the  10,000 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Including  the  latter,  General  Meade  had 
115,000  to  122,000  men  under  his  command.  He  ordered 
General  French  to  Frederick  with  7,000  men  from  Harper’s 
Ferry  to  protect  his  communications,  and  thus  made  available 
a  like  number  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  detached  for  this  service.  I  put  the  Army  of 
Horthern  Virginia  at  *62,000,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
at  105,000,  effective,  at  Gettysburg,  and  believe  these  figures 
nearly  correct. 

Walter  II.  Taylor, 

Late  Adj’t-Gen’L  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Va .,  C.  >S.  A. 


We  shall  follow  the  above  papers  with  letters  from  General 
E.  P.  Alexander,  chief  of  artillery  of  Longstreet’s  corps; 
General  A.  L.  Long,  chief  of  artillery  of  Ewell’s  corps;  Gen¬ 
eral  Wilcox,  of  Hill’s  corps;  General  Ileth,  of  Hill’s  corps; 
and  others  who  were  in  position  to  know,  and  who  give  their 
personal  observations  and  opinions  of  the  great  battle. 


*  Infantry,  50,000;  Cavalry,  8,000;  Artillery,  4,000 — 62,000. 
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Major  Soheibert’s  Book. 

[We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  the  following  notice  of  Major 
Seheibert’s  book,  by  so  competent  a  critic  as  Colonel  C.  S.  Venable.] 

LA 

GUERRE,  CIVILE 
AUX  ETATS-UNIS  D’AMERIQUE: 

Consideree  au  point  de  vue  Militaire  pour  les  Officiers  de  l’Armee 

Allemande, 

PAR 

I.  SCHEIBERT, 

Major  au  Corps  Royal  des  Ingenieurs  Prussieus, 

Traduit  de  1’allemande  par  J.  Bomiecque,  Capitaine  du  3rue  regi¬ 
ment  du  gevie. 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  French  translation  of  Major  Schei- 
bert’s  excellent  work,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Southern  Historical  Society  b}r  the  author.  Major  Schei- 
bert  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  who  met  him  during  the  campaigns  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  at  General  Lee’s  headquarters. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  trained  officer  of  engineers,  who  was  sent 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  make  a  study  of  the  late  war 
through  a  close  observation  of  the  operations  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  army,  offensive  and  defensive.  A  man  of  splendid  military 
education,  genial,  brave  and  warm-hearted,  Major  Scheibert 
won  the  good-will  and  golden  opinion  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  during  his  brief  sojourn  with  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  He  was  received  by  General  Lee  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  cordiality  as  guest  at  his  headquarters 
at  Chancellorsville  and  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and 
thus  had  opportunity  for  close  observation  of  the  operations 
of  the  army,  and  also  for  sharing  its  dangers.  The  writer  of 
this  well  remembers  the  pleasure  which  beamed  from  the 
genial  face  of  the  tall  Pomeranian  at  Chancellorsville  when 
General  Lee,  picking  up  a  bullet  which  cut  the  sod  in  front  of 
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him. and  fell  harmless  at  his  feet,  presented  it  playfully  to  his 
guest,  who  the  previous  day  had  ridden  with  Jackson  in  his 
last  great  flank  attack. 

Major  Scheibert  remained  six  months  in  the  Confederacy, 
gathering  information  by  observation  and  otherwise  of  the 
operations  of  all  the  arms  of  our  service.  On  his  return  home 
in  1863,  we  have  heard  that  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  mil¬ 
itary  operations  of  the  Confederate  army  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Army  of  .Northern  Virginia,  before  800  Prussian 
officers — among  them  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  other  generals 
of  high  rank — and  that  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  assem¬ 
bled  officers  rose  to  their  feet  and  gave  three  cheers  for  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee.  To  fit  himself  for  the  preparation  of  his  admirable 
work,  Major  Scheibert  has  added  to  his  personal  observations 
while  in  the  Confederate  States  a  profound  study  of  the  best 
Northern  sources  of  information  on  the  war.  The  motto  of 
the  author  i3  sine  ira  et  studio. 

That  he  should  have  fallen  into  some  errors  is  natural,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  paucity  of  Southern  documents  accessible  to 
him  on  the  campaign  of  1864  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia — the  greatest  of  all  of  Lee’s  campaigns — and  of  the 
Army  of  the  "Vest,  under  General  Johnston.  But  his  love 
of  truth  and  spirit  of  fairness  is  manifest  throughout  the  book. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  we  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the  war.  The  next  six  chapters 
treat,  respectively,  of  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  artillery  and 
engineer  corps,  strategy,  naval  operations  and  the  sanitary 
corps.  Chapter  VIII  is  devoted  to  some  final  considerations 
and  brief  sketches  of  Generals  Stuart,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Sherman,  Grant  and  of  General  Lee. 

Our  author’s  sketch  of  Lee  is  a  splendid  piece  of  military 
criticism.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  book  he  thus  com¬ 
pares  him  to  Von  Moltke,  his  own  loved  commander:  “Thus 
died  this  rare  man,  whom  a  clear  intellect  and  naturalness 
and  simplicity  of  character,  joined  to  an  unswerving  fidelity 
to  duty,  and  reposing  on  firm  confidence  in  God,  made  one  of 
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the  first  Generals  of  his  century.  There  is  hut  one  man  to 
whom  I  can  compare  him — a  venerable  General  who,  like 
Lee,  is  by  his  devotion  to  duty,  the  first  soldier  of  his  country.” 

We  cannot  in  this  brief  critique  enter  into  any  special  view 
of  the  different  chapters  of  Major  Scheibert’s  book.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  it  will  be  translated  into  English  by  an 
accomplished  lady — the  widow  of  a  distinguished  General  of 
Engineers  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  is  a  most 
readable  book,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  an  admira¬ 
ble  text-book  of  war  for  AVest  Point  or  the  ATirginia  Military 
Institute.  Distinguished  Northern  generals  have  expressed 
their  opinion  that  it  could  be  adopted  with  advantage  at  West 
Point  if  some  parts,  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  do  not 
do  full  justice  to  the  North,  might  be  corrected  by  notes. 

AATe  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  translator  that  notes 
from  some  of  our  distinguished  officers,  as  General  Early  and 
others,  would  be  very  valuable.  And  we  might  venture  to 
make  a  particular  suggestion — a  full  note  on  the  torpedo  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Confed  erate  States  in  Charleston  harbor  and  else¬ 
where  would  be  of  permanent  value. 

Major  Scheibert’s  book  appeared  in  Germany  at  a  most 
opportune  time.  It  was  just  after  the  issue  of  the  work  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  from  the  press,  with  its  one-sided  view  of  the 
war  and  its  tissue  of  singularly  incorrect  statements  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  most  signal  operations  of  the  war. 
Major  Scheibert’s  book,  with  its  simple,  clear  statements  of 
an  honest,  true  and  brave  soldier,  who  writes  without  preju¬ 
dice,  and  knows  whereof  he  writes,  was  a  complete  refutation 
to  the  magnificent  corps  of  Prussian  officers  of  the  Comte’s 
slip-shod  misrepresentations.  And  now  that  Captain  Bon- 
necque,  of  the  French  Engineers,  has  paid  Major  Scheibert 
the  distinguished  compliment  of  forgetting  his  national  hatred 
of  the  Germans  for  the  time  being,  and  translating  his  excel¬ 
lent  book  into  French,  it  may  serve  to  show  Frenchmen  that 
the  distinguished  Orleanist  is  a  partisan,  or  at  least,  that  he 
has  not  sought  accuracy  with  that  devotion  to  truth  with  which 
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the  true  soldier-author  should  be  inspired  in  the  presence  of 
great  events. 

It  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  remember  Major  Scheibert 
so  pleasantly  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  1863,  to 
know  that  he  is  alive  and  well,  having  served  unharmed  in 
the  campaign  against  Austria,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Sadowa.  He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  late  war  against  France 
in  the  battle  of  Worth.  lie  remembers  warmly  his  comrades 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  holds  frequent  happy 
reunions  with  Von  Borcke,  the  big  and  big-hearted  cavalry¬ 
man  who  rode  with  Stuart,  when  there  is  much  talk  of  their 
old  comrades — of  those  still  here  as  well  as  of  those  who  have 
“gone  be}Tond.” 

C.  S.  Venable. 


The  Capture  of  Mr.  Jeffersou  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

We  regret  to  see  that  in  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Times 
General  Wilson  revives  the  stale  slander  that  President  Davis 
was  captured  in  a  woman’s  disguise. 

We  hope  to  present  before  long  a  full  statement  of  the  facts; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  give,  without  alteration,  the  following 
statement  of  a  Federal  soldier  who  was  present,  and  which 
fully  offsets  the  statement  of  General  Wilson,  who  was  not 
present  at  the  capture : 

Jeff.  Davis’  Alleged  Disguise. — Portland  (Maine)  Argus. 
I  am  no  admirer  of  Jeff.  Davis.  I  am  a  Yankee,  born  between 
Saccarappa  and  Gorham  Corner;  am  full  of  Yankee  prejudices; 
but  I  think  it  wicked  to  lie  even  about  him,  or,  for  the  matter, 
about  the  devil. 

I  was  with  the  party  that  captured  Jeff.  Davis;  saw  the 
whole  transaction  from  its  beginning.  I  now  say — and  hope 
you  will  publish  it — that  Jeff.  Davis  did  not  have  on  at  the 
time  he  was  taken  any  such  garment  as  is  worn  by  women. 
He  did  have  over  his  shoulders  a  water-proof  article  of 
clothing — something  like  a  “Havelock.”  It  was  not  in  the 
least  concealed.  He  wore  a  hat,  and  did  not  carry  a  pail  of 
water  on  his  head,  nor  carry  pail,  bucket  or  kettle  in  any  way. 
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To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  carried  nothing  whatever 
in  his  hands.  His  wife  did  not  tell  any  person  that  her  hus¬ 
band  might  hurt  some  body  if  he  got  exasperated.  She 
behaved  like  a  lady,  and  he  as  a  gentleman,  though  manifestly 
he  was  chagrined  at  being  taken  into  custody.  Our  soldiers 
behaved  like  gentlemen,  as  they  wTere,  and  our  officers  like 
honorable,  brave  men;  and  the  foolish  stories  that  wrnnt  the 
newspaper  rounds  of  the  day,  telling  how  wolfishly  he  deported 
himself,  were  all  false.  I  know  W’hat  I  am  writing  about.  I 
saw  Jefferson  Davis  many  times  while  he  was  staying  in  Port¬ 
land  several  years  ago;  and  I  think  I  was  the  first  one  who 
recognized  him  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

When  it  was  known  that  he  was  certainly  taken,  some  news¬ 
paper  correspondent — I  knew  his  name  at  the  time — fabricated 
the  story  about  his  disguise  in  an  old  woman’s  dress.  I  heard 
the  wdiole  matter  talked  over  as  a  good  joke;  and  the  officers, 
who  knew  better,  never  took  the  trouble  to  deny  it.  Perhaps 
.they  thought  the  Confederate  President  deserved  all  the  con¬ 
tempt  that  could  be  put  upon  him.  I  think  so,  too;  only  I 
would  never  perpetrate  a  falsehood  that  by  any  means  would 
become  history.  And,  further,  I  wTould  never  slander  a  woman 
■who  has  shown  so  much  devotion  as  Mrs.  Davis  has  to  her 
husband,  no  matter  how  wicked  he  is  or  may  have  been. 

I  defy  any  person  to  find  a  single  officer  or  soldier  who  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  w7ho  W'ill  sayt  upon 
honor,  that  he  was  disguised  in  woman’s  clothes,  or  that  his 
wdfe  acted  in  any  way  unladylike  or  undignified  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  I  go  for  trying  him  for  his  crimes,  and,  if  he  is  found 
guilty,  punishing  him.  But  I  would  not  lie  about  him,  w7hen 
the  truth  will  certainly  make  it  bad  enough. 

James  H.  Parker. 


Elburnville ,  Pa. 


The  Exchange  Question. 
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The  Exchange  (juestion,-Am>ther  Letter  from  Judge  Ould. 

[We  propose  to  continue,  from  time  to  time,  to  ventilate  this  question,  and 
to  pile  up  the  evidence  which  acquits  the  Confederacy  of  all  blame  and  con¬ 
victs  the  authorities  at  AVashington  of  the  entire  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  following  letter  of  our  Agent  of  Exchange  is  worth  preserving  :] 

Richmond,  July  18,  1867. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  the  remarkable  discussion  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Eldridge  is  substantially  right  in  what  he  said. 
I  offered  early  in  August  to  deliver  all  the  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  we  had  without  requiring  equivalents  for  them.  I 
would  have  made  the  offer  earlier  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
considerable  time  before  I  had  made  an  offer  of  exchange, 
man  for  man,  to  which  I  could  get  no  response.  I  waited  for 
a  response  until  early  in  August,  and  failing  to  receive  one,  I 
then  made  the  offer  above  named,  at  the  same  time  urging 
haste  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  as  the 
mortality  amongst  the  Federal  prisoners  was  very  great. 

During  the  fall  I  again  and  again  urged  haste,  giving  the  same 
reason.  I  informed  the  Federal  authorities  that  if  they  would 
send  transportation  for  fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  river  I  would  furnish  that  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  that  I  would  fill  up  any  deficiency* with  well 
prisoners.  I  did  not  require  a  corresponding  delivery  of  our 
prisoners,  though  I  expressed  a  desire  that  they  might  be  sent. 
From  early  in  August  we  were  not  only  ready,  hut  anxious  to 
make  this  delivery.  It  was  our  purpose,  as  well  as  our  offer, 
to  continue  the  delivery  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  all  the 
depots  of  prisoners,  and  upon  the  terms  mentioned — that  is, 
without  requiring  equivalents.  Transportation  was  not  sent 
until  December.  The  United  States  authorities  brought  in 
that  month  some  three  thousand  prisoners  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  river,  and  received  over  thirteen  thousand  in  return, 
many  of  whom  were  well  men.  The  three  thousand  delivered 
presented  as  melancholy  a  spectacle  as  Andersonville  ever  dis¬ 
closed.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  been  brought  from 
Elmira.  Some  died  between  Elmira  and  Baltimore — many 
between  Baltimore  and  Savannah.  I  do  not  believe  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  number  are  alive  now. 

All  these  facts  are  known  to  Federal  officers.  Rebels  may 
lie,  but  yet  the  fact  is  fully  established  by  other  evidence  that 
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the  Federal  authorities  sent  three  thousand  and  received  thir¬ 
teen  thousand.  They  would  have  received  more  if  there  had 
been  accdmmodation.  Why  was  transportation  sent  to  Savan¬ 
nah  for  the  prisoners  unless  I  ha<5  agreed  to  deliver  them  ? 
Why  were  thirteen  thousand  delivered  and  only  three  thousand 
received  if  I  insisted  on  receiving  equivalents? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  published  correspondence  referred 
to  by  General  Butler  which  in  any  manner  contests  any  one  of 
the  facts  I  have  mentioned. 

General  Mulford  will  sustain  every  thing  I  have  herein  writ¬ 
ten.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  courage,  and  I  do  not  think  will 
hesitate  to  tell  the  truth.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
make  the  appeal  to  him,  as  it  has  become  a  question  of  veracity. 

General  Butler  says  the  proposition  was  made  in  the  fall, 
and  that  seven  thousand  prisoners  were  delivered.  It  was  in 
August,  and  over  thirteen  thousand  were  delivered. 

You  can  make  public  any  portion  of  this  letter.  I  defy  con¬ 
tradiction  as  to  any  statement  I  have  made,  and  challenge 
scrutiny.  I  will  prove  every  word  by  Federal  testimony.  Who, 
then,  is  responsible  for.  the  suffering  of  Andersonville  during 
the  period  of  its  most  deadly  mortality,  from  August  to  Jan¬ 
uary? 

Yours  truly, 


Bobert  Ould. 


Editorial  Paragraphs. 
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The  Safety  of  our  Archives — which  are  of  such  great  value — has  natu¬ 
rally  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  our  friends.  We  are  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having,  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  kindly  courtesy  of 
Governor  Kemper,  an  excellent  office  on  the  Library  floor  of  the  State  Capitol 
of  Virginia.  The  building  is  isolated,  and  under  constant  guard,  and  our 
Archives  are  as  safe  as  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
better  if  we  had  a  fire-proof  building — plans  of  building  one  in  connection 
with  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  are  being  discusssed — and  we  are  hoping 
that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  which  shall  witness  the  consummation  of 
our  hopes  in  this  regard.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  desire  to  repeat,  our 
Archives  are  a  much  safer  place  of  deposit  than  a  private  house.  We  will 
as  rapidly  as  possible  print  rare  documents  in  order  to  preserve  them;  and  the 
very  best  way  to  preserve  the  material  for  our  history  is  to  send  it  at  once  to 
our  office. 


The  Finances  of  the  Society  have  from  our  organization  been  in  such 
condition  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  affairs.  We  have  had  no  means  of  buying  books  or  documents, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  omit  many  other  things  which  would  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  our  usefulness  and  success. 

Just  now  we  especially  need  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  it  would  be  very 
acceptable  if  some  of  our  Annual  Members  would  become  Life  Members — if 
some  whose  subscriptions  have  expired  would  renew — and  if  our  friends  gen¬ 
erally  would  exert  themselves  to  replenish  our  treasury,  and  enable  us  to  push 
forward  more  vigorously  our  work. 


We  Acknowledge  the  following  Contributions: 

From  Gov.  J.  D.  Porter ,  of  Tennessee — An  autograph  letter  from  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  dated  Dec’r  25th,  1861,  to  Gov.  Harris,  giving  his 
plans,  resources,  and  general  views  of  the  approaching  campaign. 

From  Rev.  P.  B.  Price ,  of  Virginia — Memoir  of  Capt.  Thos.  E.  King,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Stiles.  [We  are  anxious  to  secure  all  similar  publications 
made  during  the  war.] 

From  A.  Barron  Holmes ,  Charleston — “South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution.” 
“A  Memorial  of  the  Special  Services  held  May,  1875,  at  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
Charleston,  in  commemoration  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  Province  of  S.  C.” 
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Book  Notice. 

The  Great  Revival  in  the  Southern  Armies,  by  Wm.  W.  Bennett, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  this  admirable  book,  which  we  have 
read  with  deep  interest,  and  which  we  cordially  recommend  as  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  library. 

No  history  of  the  late  war  would  be  complete  without  an  account  of  that 
wonderful  work  of  grace,  which  made  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  vocal  with  the  Saviour’s  praises — which  brought  thousands  of  our  brave 
men  to  simple-hearted  trust  in  Christ,  and  which  made  the  morale  of  the 
Southern  armies  superior  to  that  of  any  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

As  Superintendent  of  the  “  Soldiers’  Tract  Association ,”  and  Chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army,  Dr.  Bennett  had  some  peculiar  facilities  for  knowing  of 
this  great  work.  He  has  used  good  judgment  in  culling  from  the  ample  mate¬ 
rial  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  of  great  interest  and  value. 

In  his  first  chapter  he  speaks  of  “  Religion  among  soldiers  ”  in  the  past,  and 
brings  out  brief  sketches  of  eminent  soldiers  in  all  ages  who  have  been  active 
servants  of  the  Living  God.  He  then  treats,  in  successive  chapters,  of  “Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Revival,”  “  Hindrances  to  the  Revival,”  and  “Helps  to  the  Re¬ 
vival,”  and  proceeds  with  his  narrative  in  the  order  of  the  events  of  the  war. 

The  narrative  is  adorned  and  illustrated  with  accounts  of  their  work  by 
Chaplains,  Army  Missionaries,  Colporteurs  and  others,  and  by  most  touching 
examples  of  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ  to  fit  men  for  the  camp,  the  march, 

the  battle-field,  the  hospital,  or  the  last  struggle  with  the  grim  monster _ 

Death. 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  the  admirable  style  which  we  always  expect  from 
these  well  known  publishers.  It  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $1.50,  and  we  pre¬ 
dict  for  it  an  extensive  sale  and  wide  usefulness. 

We  notice  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  that  the  Chaplains  met  in  Peters¬ 
burg  in  the  winter  of  1864-5  to  form  a  Chaplains’  Association.  This  organi¬ 
zation  was  perfected  at  Old  Round  Oak  Church,  in  Caroline  county,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  and  the  meeting  in  Petersburg  was  only  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association,  which  had  been  in  active  existence  ever  since.  We  may  add 
that  the  subject,  though  well  treated,  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  there  is 
still  room  for  a  book  on  “  Jesus  in  the  Camp,  or  Religion  in  Lee's  Army,"  which 
a  friend  of  ours  has  been  preparing. 
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Causes  of  tlie  Confederate  Defeat  at  Gettysburg1. 

[continued  from  august  no.] 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  several  other  papers  of  our  Gettysburg 
series,  and  feel  quite  sure  that  their  deep  interest  and  great  historic  value  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  seekers  after  the  truth.  We  hope  to  give  soon  other 
papers  on  this  campaign  which  have  been  promised  us,  and  that  yet  others  of 
our  ablest  soldiers  will  be  induced  to  tell  what  they  know  of  the  great  battle. 

Letter  from  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  late  Chief  of  Artillery  First 

Corps,  A.  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  17th,  1S77. 
Rev.  J.  W m.  Jones,  Sec’y  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  27th  ult.,  enclosing  copy  of 

letter  from - ,  giving  an  outline  of  his  views  of  the  campaign 

and  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  inviting  my  comments  thereon.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  giving  them  in  the  same  frank  spirit  in  which  they 
are  asked,  and  asking  no  one  to  accept  them  to  whom  they  do  not 
commend  themselves,  and  not  pretending  to  know  every  thing 
about  it. 

My  rank  and  position  during  that  campaign  was  colonel  of 
artillery,  commanding  a  batallion  of  six  batteries  attached  as 
reserve  to  Longstreet’s  corps;  and  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  I 
was  placed  by  General  Longstreet  in  command  of  all  of  his  artil¬ 
lery  on  the  field  as  chief  of  artillery  for  the  action.  As  I  had 
belonged  to  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  before  the  war,  and 
as  General  Longstfeet  at  that  time  had  no  engineer  officers  on  his 
staff,  I  was  frequently  called  on,  also,  daring  the  campaign,  as  an 
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engineer  officer.  I  mention  these  facts  only  that  you  may  form  an 
idea  of  my  personal  opportunities  of  observation  and  information. 

And  now  as  to  the  questions  of  - in  their  order  : 

First.  Was  the  invasion  a  mistake?  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating,  and  that  test  has  certainly  condemned  it.  I  must 
also  say  frankly  that  my  recollection  is,  that  while  the  whole  army 
went  across  the  Potomac  in  the  highest  spirits,  they  were  due 
more  to  confidence  in  General  Lee  than  to  an  entire  accordance  of 
all  of  the  prominent  officers  in  the  wisdom  of  the  invasion.  I 
remember  conversations  on  the  matter  while  on  the  march  with 
one  of  the  most  gallant  major-generals  of  the  army — General 
Hood — in  which  he  suggested  all  of  the  very  grave  considerations 

against  it  which  are  so  forcibly  put  by - .  General  Long- 

street  has  also  stated  to  me  since  (although  during  the  campaign 
1  do  not  remember  a  word  or  sign  from  him  indicating  any  doubt 
in  its  success)  that  he  urged  similar  considerations,  very  earnestly, 
upon  General  Lee,  when  the  campaign  was  being  discussed,  and' 
was  only  persuaded  out  of  them  by  the  understanding  that  we 
were  not  to  deliver  an  offensive  battle,  but  to  so  manoeuvre  that 
Meade  would  be  forced  to  attack  us.  Remember,  in  this  connection, 
one  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  last  speeches :  “  Our  men  sometimes  fail  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  their  positions,  but  they  always  fail  to 
drive  us.”  Such  a  confidence  on  General  Lee’s  part  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  have  been  misplaced,  for  he  carried  the  best  and  largest 
army  into  Pennsylvania  that  he  ever  had  in  hand.  The  morale 
and  spirit  of  the  men  was  simply  superb,  as  shown  by  the  fight 
they  made  and  the  orderly  and  successful  retreat  after  the  battle. 
General  Lee,  in  his  report,  has  given  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
plan  the  invasion.  Whether  he  then  fully  appreciated  all  of  the 
objections  to  it  which  can  now  be  pointed  out  I  do  not  know,  but, 
even  if  he  did,  I  can  imagine  his  confidence  in  defeating  the  enemy 
in  a  decisive  battle,  by  forcing  them  to  attack  us ,  as  so  great,  and 
as  based  on  such  reasonable  grounds,  as  to  fully  justify  the  move¬ 
ment.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  great  objec¬ 
tions  to  be  found  to  his  standing  still  and  allowing  the  enemy  to 
take  the  initiative. 

Second  question.  I  fully  agree  as  to  the  necessity  to  General 
Lee  of  defeating  the  Federal  army,  and  perhaps  that  army  would 
fight  better  on  its  own  soil  than  in  Virginia,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
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easier  to  defeat  in  Virginia;  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  con¬ 
dition  to  assure  its  defeat  was  to  force  it  to  attack  General  Lee. 
Moreover,  he  did  manoeuvre  in  Virginia  inviting  an  attack,  but  in 
vain — at  least  he  gave  Hooker  opportunities  which  were  not 
availed  of,  and  no  disposition  shown  to  act  on  them  during  the  few 
days  they  remained  open.  It  is  also  very  certain  that  General 
Lee  could  never  have  established  his  army  in  Pennsylvania  with 
his  communications  open  so  as  to  get  supplies,  even  of  ammuni¬ 
tion;  but  yet  I  think  he  could  easily  have  so  manoeuvred  as  to 
force  Meade  to  attack  him.  A  position  covering  Fairfield  would 
have  given  him  the  Valley  to  support  himself  himself  on,  and 
would  have  been  so  threatening  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Harrisburg  that  public  clamor  would  have  forced  Meade 
to  try  and  dislodge  Mm.  We  had  ammunition  enough  for  one  good 
fight,  and  in  a  victory  would  capture  enough  for  the  next.  If  Lee 
was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  all,  I  don’t  think  the  crossing  should 
necessarily  have  been  dependent  on  a  previous  victory.  A  subse¬ 
quent  one  would  have  answered  all  purposes,  and  in  all  human 
probabilities  it  was  nearly  as  certain. 

They  could  have  been  forced  to  attack  us,  and  they  never 
had  driven  us  from  a  field  since  the  war  began.  Excellent  posi¬ 
tions  also  were  to  be  found  every  where  in  that  section,  which  was 
a  lime-stone  country,  well  cleared  and  abounding  in  long  parallel 
ridges  like  the  Seminary  ridge  or  Cemetery  ridge  at  Gettysburg. 
So  much  for  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign;  and  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  next  questions  of  - ,  relating  more  to  the  incidents 

of  the  battle  itself,  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  why  the  original  plan 
was  changed  and  an  offensive  battle  delivered.  And,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  know  little  or  nothing  that  is  not  contained  in  General 
Lee’s  report.  My  general  recollection  is  that  we  considered  the 
enemy  very  slow  in  moving  upon  us,  and  took  our  time  every 
where  to  give  him  opportunities  to  attack,  if  he  desired,  and  that 
the  concentration  which  was  ordered  at  Gettysburg  was  intended 
as  an  offer  of  battle  to  him.  In  making  this  concentration  Hill’s 
corps  unexpectedly  came  in  collision  with  Reynolds’  corps,  and  the 
thing  began.  Reynolds’  corps  was  not  expected  there,  and  our 
information  of  the  enemy’s  movements  was  incomplete  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  all  of  the  cavalry,  or  nearly  all,  with  General 
Stuart,  who,  instead  of  being  between  us  and  the  enemy,  was  on 
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a  raid  around  him.  In  this  way  the  action  began,  and  the  first 
day’s  success  stimulated  the  second  day’s  effort.  This  effort  should 
have  been  successful,  and  would  have  been,  but  for  delays  and 
faults  of  detail  in  its  execution.  These  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
crimination  and  recrimination  among  survivors  as  to  the  greater 
or  less  responsibility  for  them,  but,  to  history,  of  course  the  gen¬ 
eral  commanding  is  the  responsible  party.  I  will  write  frankly 
all  that  I  know  about  them  personally  further  on.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that,  as  I  have  already  implied,  the  battle  was  lost  by 
them,  and,  in  fact,  under  the  conditions  existing  when  the  actual 
conflict  was  joined,  success  was  almost  impossible. 

Even  after  the  second  day’s  battle,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it 
was  possible  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  offensive  and  taken  the 
defensive,  and  forced  Meade  to  assault  us,  and  to  have  given  him 
a  crushing  defeat.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  do  not  by  any  means 
set  up  as  a  military  critic  in  general,  but,  as  we  did  offer  battle  on 
the  4th,  and  again  for  several  days  near  Hagerstown,  on  the  retreat 
(while  waiting  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac),  and  as 
Meade  did  at  last  feel  bound  to  attack  us,  but  just  a  day  too  late 
to  do  it,  I  think  a  similar  course  might  have  been  successfully  pur¬ 
sued  after  the  action  of  the  second.  Whether  it  was  discussed  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  Longstreet  was  very  averse  to 
the  assault  by  Pickett’s  division  on  the  third.  He  only  expressed 
his  opinion  about  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  after  the  division  was 
launched,  but  the  circumstances  which  I  will  detail  presently  led 
me  to  infer  that  he  had  discussed  the  matter  fully  with  General 
Lee.  And  now  I  will  give  what  details  of  the  battle  itself  fell 
under  my  personal  observation,  which  may  assist  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  will  be  very  careful  to  give 
nothing  unqualifiedly  of  which  I  am  not  personally  certain. 

My  command,  with  the  gi’eater  portion  of  Longstreet’s  corps, 
•was  in  camp  at  Chambersburg  from  Saturday,  June  27th,  to  Tues¬ 
day,  June  30th,  and  on  the  latter  date  we  moved  in  direction  of 
Gettysburg,  about  10  miles,  and  about  2  P.  M.  encamped  at  a 
small  village  called  Greenwood.  General  Lee  was  in  camp  very 
near  us  during  the  same  afternoon.  On  Wednesday,  July  1st,  we 
(the  reserve  artillery)  remained  in  camp  all  day,  and  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  battle  which  was  begun  at  Gettysburg  until  about  dark, 
when  orders  were  received  to  march  at  2  A.  M.  on  the  2d  for  Get- 
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tysburg.  Pickett’s  division  of  infantry  bad  been  left  behind  at 
Chambersburg,  Hood’s  and  McLaws’  divisions  bad  marched  before 
us,  and  when  we  took  the  road  at  2  A.  M.  (my  batallion,  26  guns, 
and  the  Washington  Artillery,  10  guns,  I  think,  forming  the  artil¬ 
lery  reserve,)  we  bad  a  clear  road  and  bright  moonlight,  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  infantry.  About  8  or  9  A.  M.  we  reached  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  field,  and  the  guns  were  halted  in  a  wood,  and  I  reported 
in  jmrson  to  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet,  who  were  together  on 
a  hill  in  rear  of  our  lines.  I  was  told  that  we  were  to  attack  the 
enemy’s  left  flank,  and  was  directed  to  take  command  of  my  own 
batallion — Cabell’s  batallion  (with  McLaws’  division),  18  guns; 
Henry’s  batallion  (with  Hood’s),  18  guns — leaving  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Artillery  in  reserve,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  and  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  the  infantry  in  the  attack.  I  was  especially  cautioned 
in  moving  up  the  guns  to  avoid  exposing  them  to  the  view  of  a 
signal  station  of  the  enemy’s  on  Round  Top  mountain.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  at  this  time  of  Longstreet’s 
infantry,  nor  did  I  get  the  impression  that  General  Lee  thought 
there  was  any  unnecessary  delay  going  on.  I  had  just  arrived, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  situation,  and  my  instructions  were  to 
reconnoitre  the  flank  to  be  attacked,  and  choose  my  own  positions 
and  means  of  reaching  them.  This  duty  occupied  me,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  one  or  two  hours,  when  I  rode  back, 
and  in  person  conducted  my  own  batallion  to  the  school-house  on 
Willoughby  run.  At  one  point  the  direct  road  leading  to  this 
place  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  signal  station,  but  I  turned  out 
of  the  road  before  reaching  the  exposed  part,  and  passing  through 
some  meadows  a  few  hundred  yards,  regained  the  road  without 
coming  in  sight.  I  then  went  about  hunting  up  the  other  batal- 
lions  which  were  attached  to  the  infantry  in  order  to  give  them  all 
their  positions  for  opening  the  attack.  While  thus  engaged  I 
came  upon  the  head  of  an  infantry  column,  which  I  think  was 
Hood’s  division,  standing  halted  in  the  road  where  it  was  in  sight 
of  Round  Top.  They  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  being  seen, 
and  finding  that  the  road  on  which  they  had  been  sent  came  at 
this  point  in  full  view  of  the  signal  station,  they  had  halted,  in 
finding  themselves  already  exposed,  and  sent  back  to  General  Lee 
or  Longstreet  for  orders.  For  some  reason,  which  I  cannot  now 
recall,  they  would  not  turn  back  and  follow  the  tracks  of  my 
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guns,  and  I  remember  a  long  and  tiresome  waiting;  and  at  length 
there  came  an  order  to  turn  back  and  take  another  road  around  by 
“Black  Horse  Tavern,”  and  I  have  never  forgotten  that  name 
since.  My  general  recollection  is  that  nearly  three  hours  were 
lost  in  that  delay  and  countermarch,  and  that  it  was  about  4  P. 
M.  when  Hood  became  engaged  heavily  on  our  extreme  right 
flank,  with  Henry’s  batallion  aiding  him,  while,  with  18  guns  of 
my  own  batallion  and  Cabell’s  18,  I  attacked  Hooker’s  corps  at 
the  Peach  Orchard.  McLaws’  division  was,  during  this,  in  the 
woods  in  our  rear,  our  batteries  firing  from  the  edge  next  the 
Peach  Orchard — my  own  probably  500  yards  and  Cabell’s  700 
yards  distant.  We  were  so  engaged  probably  for  an  hour,  when 
McLaws  charged  and  carried  the  Peach  Orchard,  my  batteries  fol¬ 
lowing  him  closely  and  going  into  action  in  and  around  the  Orchard, 
and  the  firing  was  kept  up  thence  till  after  dark. 

Note. — I  have  just  found  copy  of  a  brief  dairy  kept  by  Colonel 
G.  Moxley  Sorrel,  Adjutant-General  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  entries,  showing  movements  of  the 
infantry  divisions  more  accurately: 

“June  30th. — Moved  (from  Chambersburg)  for  Greenwood, 
where  we  camped  at  night,  Pickett  being  left  back  at  Chambers¬ 
burg. 

“July  1st. — Moved  out  from  Greenwood  on  the  Gettysburg  road, 
passing  through  Cashtown  and  New  Salem;  arrive  within  two 
miles  of  Gettysburg;  during  the  day  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps  is  sharply 
engaged ;  also  Ewell  on  the  left.  The  enemy  is  driven  steadily 
back,  and  the  lines  occupied  by  Kodes’  division.  McLaws,  Hood, 
and  the  artillery  are  now  moving  up  and  Pickett  is  ordered  from 
Chambersburg. 

“July  2d  and  3d. — See  Battle  .Reports  of  General  Longstreet. 

“July  4til. — After  the  disasters  of  yesterday  the  morning  opens 
very  quietly,  our  troops  occupying  their  original  positions.  There 
is  not  even  the  usual  light  skirmishing.  Both  armies  appear 
thoroughly  exhausted.  Preparations  are  apparant  for  a  backward 
movement  by  the  right.  The  wagons  are  sent  to  Cashtown.  The 
movement  begins  at  dark,  A.  P.  Hill  leading  and  our  corps  following 
him  in  the  order — 1st.  Reserve  artillery;  2d.  Pickett;  3d.  McLaws; 
4th.  Hood.  The  troops  move  all  night  and  the  next  day  (5),  when 
they  camp  in  the  afternoon  near  Monterey  Springs.  The  retire¬ 
ment  of  our  forces  is  not  molested  by  the  enemy.  They  evidently 
believed  in  building  a  golden  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy.” 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  I  received  orders  to 
post  the  artillery  for  an  assault  upon  the  enemy’s  position,  and 
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later  I  learned  that  it  was  to  be  led  by  Pickett’s  division  and 
directed  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Some  of  the  batteries  bad  gone  back 
for  ammunition  and  forage,  but  they  were  all  brought  up  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  by  daylight  all  then  on  the  field  Avere  posted.  Hear¬ 
ing’s  batallion  (with  Pickett’s  division)  reported  sometime  during 
the  morning.  The  enemy  fired  on  our  movements  and  positions 
occasionally,  doing  no  great  damage,  and  we  scarcely  returned  a 
shot.  The  morning  was  consumed  in  waiting  for  Pickett’s  divi¬ 
sion,  and  possibly  other  movements  of  infantry.  While  forming 
for  the  attack,  I  borrowed  from  General  Pendleton,  General  Lee’s 
chief  of  artillery,  seven  12  pounder  howitzers,  belonging  to  the 
Third  corps,  under  Major  Richardson,  which  I  put  in  reserve  in  a 
selected  spot,  intending  them  to  accompany  Pickett’s  infantry  in 
the  charge  to  have  the  advantage  of  fresh  horses  and  men  and  full 
chests  of  ammunition  for  the  critical  moment,  in  case  the  batteries 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  cannonade  should  be  so  cut  up  and 
exhausted  as  to  be  slow  in  getting  up.  About  11  A.  M.  the  skir¬ 
mishers  in  A.  P.  Hill’s  front  got  to  fighting  for  a  barn  in  between 
the  lines,  and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  gradually  took  part  until 
the  whole  of  Hill’s  artillery  in  position,  which  I  think  was  63 
guns,  were  heavily  engaged  with  about  an  equal  number  of  the 
enemy’s  guns  for  over  a  half  hour,  but  not  one  of  the  75  guns 
which  I  then  had  in  line  was  allowed  to  fire  a  shot,  as  we  had  at 
best  but  a  short  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  Avork  laid  out.  In 
this  connection  note  that  the  number  of  rounds  which  is  carried 
Avith  each  piece  in  its  limber  and  caisson  is,  including  canister, 
about  130  to  150 — about  enough  for  one  hour  and  a  half  of  rapid 
firing.  I  am  very  sure  that  our  ordnance  trains  did  not  carry  into 
Pennsylvania  a  reserve  supply  of  more  than  100  rounds  per  gun 
additional,  and  I  don’t  believe  they  had  over  60  rounds  to  a  gun. 
I  have  never  seen  the  figures,  but  I  was  myself  chief  of  ordnance 
of  the  army  from  August,  1861,  to  November,  1862,  and  was 
very  familiar  Avith  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  ordnance  trains. 
When  nearer  Richmond  we  seldom  had  a  reserve  of  over  50 
rounds  per  gun,  the  difficulty  of  transportation  always  limiting 
us  to  the  utmost  economy  in  its  use,  and  in  the  trains  deAroted  to 
its  carriage.  Gradually  the  cannonade  just  referred  to  died  out 
as  it  began,  and  the  field  became  nearly  silent,  but  writers  have 
frequently  referred  to  “the  cannonade  preceding  the  assault”  as 
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having  begun  at  11  o’clock  and  lasted  for  some  hours,  being  mis¬ 
led  by  this  affair.  About  12  M.  General  Longstreet  told  me  that 
when  Pickett  was  ready,  he  would  himself  give  the  signal  for  all 
our  guns  to  open  (which  was  to  be  two  guns  from  the  Washing- 
ington  Artillery,  near  the  center  of  our  line),  and  meanwhile  he 
desired  me  to  select  a  suitable  position  for  observation,  and  to  take 
with  me  one  of  General  Pickett’s  staff,  and  exercise  my  judgment 
in  selecting  the  moment  for  Pickett’s  advance  to  begin.  Comply¬ 
ing,  I  selected  the  advanced  salient  angle  of  the  wood  in  which 
Pickett’s  line  was  now  formed,  just  on  the  left  flank  of  my  line  of 
75  guns.  While  occupying  this  position  and  in  conversation  with 
General  A.  E.  Wright,  commanding  a  Georgia  brigade  in  A.  P. 
Hill’s  corps,  who  had  come  out  there  for  an  observation  of  the 
position,  I  received  a  note  from  General  Longstreet,  which  I  copy 
from  the  original  still  in  my  possession,  as  follows: 

“Hd.  Qrs.,  July  3rd,  1863. 

"Colonel: 

“If  the  artillery  fire  docs  not  have  the  effect  to  drive 
off  the  enemy  or  greatly  demoralize  him  so  as  to  make  our  efforts 
pretty  certain,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should  not  advise  General 
Pickett  to  make  the  charge.  I  shall  rely  a  great  deal  on  your 
good  judgment  to  determine  the  matter,  and  shall  expect  you  to 
let  General  Pickett  know  when  the  moment  offers. 

“  Eespectfully, 

“J.  Longstreet,  Lieut. -General. 

“  To  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander,  Artillery.” 

This  note  at  once  suggested  that  there  was  some  alternative  to 
the  attack,  and  placed  me  on  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
question.  I  endeavored  to  avoid  it  by  giving  my  views  in  a  note, 
of  which  I  kept  no  copy,  but  of  which  I  have  always  retained  a 
vivid  recollection,  having  discussed  its  points  with  General  A.  E. 
Wright  as  I  wrote  it.  It  was  expressed  very  nearly  as  follows: 

“General: 

“I  will  only  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  our  fire 
on  the  enemy  by  his  return  fire,  for  his  infantry  is  but  little  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  and  the  smoke  will  obscure  the  whole  field.  If,  as 
I  infer  from  your  note,  there  is  any  alternative  to  this  attack,  it 
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should  be  carefully  considered  before  opening  our  fire,  for  it  will 
take  all  the  artillery  ammunition  we  have  left  to  tost  this  one 
thoroughly,  and,  if  the  result  is  unfavorable,  we  will  have  none 
left  for  another  effort.  And  even  if  this  is  entirely  successful  it 
can  only  be  so  at  a  very  bloody  cost. 

“Yery  respectfully,  &c., 

“E.  P.  Alexander,  Colonel  Artillery." 

To  this  note  I  soon  received  the  following  reply — the  original 
still  in  my  possession: 

“IId.  Qrs.,  July  3rd,  1863. 

“Colonel: 

“The  intention  is  to  advance  the  infantry  if  the  artil¬ 
lery  has  the  desired  effect  of  driving  the  enemy’s  off,  or  having 
other  effect  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  making  the  attack.  When 
that  moment  arrives  advise  General  P.,  and  of  course  advance 
such  artillery  as  you  can  use  in  aiding  the  attack. 

“Respectfully, 

“J.  Longstreet,  Lieut.- General,  Commanding. 

“  To  Colonel  Alexander.” 

This  letter  again  placed  the  responsibility  upon  me,  and  I  felt  it 
very  deeply,  for  the  day  was  rapidly  advancing  (it  was  about  12 
M.,  or  a  little  later),  and  whatever  was  to  be  done  was  to  be  done 
soon.  Meanwhile  I  had  been  anxiously  discussing  the  attack  with 
General  A.  R.  W right,  who  said  that  the  difficulty  was  not  so 
much  in  reaching  Cemetery  Hill,  or  taking  it — that  his  brigade  had 
carried  it  the  afternoon  before — but  that  the  trouble  was  to  hold 
it,  for  the  whole  Federal  army  was  massed  in  a  sort  of  horse-shoe 
shape  and  could  rapidly  reinforce  the  point  to  any  extent,  while 
our  long,  enveloping  line  could  not  give  prompt  enough  support. 
This  somewhat  reassured  me,  as  I  had  heard  it  said  that  morning 
that  General  Lee  had  ordered  “every  brigade  in  the  army  to 
charge  Cemetery  Hill,”  and  it  was  at  least  certain  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  supports  had  had  his  careful  attention.  Before  answering, 
however,  I  rode  back  to  converse  with  General  Pickett,  whoso 
line  was  now  formed  or  forming  in  the  wood,  and  without  telling 
him  of  the  question  I  had  to  decide,  I  found  out  that  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  sanguine  of  success  in  the  charge,  and  was  only  congratula¬ 
ting  himself  on  the  opportunity.  I  was  convinced  that  to  make 
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any  half-way  effort  would  insure  a  failure  of  the  campaign,  and 
that  if  our  artillery  fire  was  once  opened,  after  all  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  preparation  for  the  attack,  the  only  hope  of  success  was 
to  follow  it  up  promptly  with  one  supreme  effort,  concentrating 
every  energy  we  possessed  into  it,  and  my  mind  was  fully  made 
up  that  if  the  artillery  opened  Pickett  must  charge.  After  the  second 
note  from  General  Longstreet,  therefore,  and  the  interview  with 
Pickett,  1  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  delay,  but  to  acquaint 
General  Longstreet  with  my  determination.  I  wrote  him  a  note, 
which  I  think  I  quote  verbatim,  as  follows:  “General:  When  our 
artillery  fire  is  doing  its  best  I  shall  advise  General  Pickett  to 
advance.”  It  was  my  intention,  as  he  had  a  long  distance  to 
traverse,  that  he  should  start  not  later  than  fifteen  minutes  after 
our  fire  opened.  About  this  time,  too,  to  be  sure  that  Richardson 
with  his  seven  12-pounder  howitzers  should  be  promptly  on  hand, 
I  sent  for  him  to  come  up  through  the  woods  and  be  ready  to  move 
ahead  of  Pickett’s  division  in  the  advance.  To  my  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  learned  just  as  we  opened  fire,  and  too  late  to  replace  him, 
that  General  Pendleton  had  sent  four  of  his  guns,  without  my 
knowledge,  to  some  other  part  of  the  field,  and  the  other  three 
had  also  moved  off  and  could  not  be  found.  Probably,  however, 
the  presence  of  guns  in  the  head  of  this  column  wTould  only  have 
resulted  in  their  loss,  but  it  would  have  been  a  brilliant  opportu¬ 
nity  for  them,  and  I  always  feel  like  apologizing  for  their  absence. 

It  was  1  P.  M.  by  my  watch  when  the  signal  guns  were  fired, 
the  field  at  that  time  being  entirely  silent,  but  for  light  picket 
firing  between  the  lines,  and  as  suddenly  as  an  organ  strikes  up 
in  a  church,  the  grand  roar  followed  from  all  the  guns  of  both 
armies.  The  enemy’s  fire  was  heavy  and  severe,  and  their  accounts 
represent  ours  as  having  been  equally  so,  though  our  rifle  guns 
were  comparatively  few  and  had  only  very  defective  ammunition. 
As  an  illustration,  I  remember  that  the  casualties  in  my  own  bat¬ 
talion  (26  guns)  were  about  147  men  and  116  horses  in  the  two 
days’  actions,  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  wounds  were  from 
artillery  fire.  General  A.  S.  AYebb,  U.  S.  A.,  who  commanded  a 
brigade  on  Cemetery  Hill,  told  me,  after  the  war,  that  a  Federal 
battery,  coming  into  action  on  the  Hill,  lost  from  our  artillery  fire 
27  out  of  36  horses  in  about  ten  minutes.  Average  distances  I 
should  suppose  were  about  1,400  yards.  A\re  had  some  casualties 
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from  canister.  I  had  fully  intended  giving  Pickett  the  order  to 
advance  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  our  guns  had  gotten  their  ranges, 
say,  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  enemy’s  fire  was  so  se¬ 
vere  that  when  that  time  had  elapsed  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  order  the  infantry  out  into  a  fire  which  I  did  not  believe  they  could 
face,  for  so  long  a  charge,  in  such  a  hot  sun,  tired  as  they  already 
were  by  the  march  from  Chambei’sburg.  I  accordingly  waited  in 
hopes  that  our  fire  would  produce  some  visible  effect,  or  some¬ 
thing  turn  up  to  make  the  situation  more  hopeful;  but  fifteen 
minutes  more  passed  without  any  change  in  the  situation,  the  fire 
on  neither  side  slackening  for  a  moment.  Even  then  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  give  a  peremptory  order  to  Pickett  to  advance, 
but  feeling  that  the  critical  moment  would  soon  pass,  I  wrote  him 
a  note  to  this  effect:  “If  you  are  coming  at  all  you  must  come  im¬ 
mediately  or  1  cannot  give  you  proper  support;  but  the  enemy’s 
fire  has  not  slackened  materially,  and  at  least  18  guns  are  still  fir¬ 
ing  from  the  Cemetery  itself.” 

This  note  (which,  though  given  from  memory,  I  can  vouch  for 
as  very  nearly  verbatim)  I  sent  off  at  1:30  P.  M.,  consulting  my 
watch.  I  afterwards  heard  what  followed  its  receipt  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  both  Generals  Pickett  and  Eongstreet,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Pickett  on  receiving  it  galloped  over  to  General  Eongstreet, 
who  was  not  far  off,  and  showed  it  to  General  L.  The  latter  read 
it  and  made  no  reply.  (General  Eongstreet  himself,  speaking  of 
it  afterwards,  said  that  he  knew  the  charge  had  to  be  made,  but 
could  not  bring  himself  to  give  the  order.)  General  Pickett  then 
said:  “  General,  shall  I  advance?”  Longstreet  turned  around  in 
his  saddle  and  would  not  answer.  Pickett  immediately  saluted, 
and  said:  “I  am  going  to  lead  my  division  forward,  sir,”  and  gal¬ 
loped  off  to  put  it  in  motion;  on  which  General  L.  left  his  staff 
and  rode  out  alone  to  my  position.  Meanwhile,  five  minutes  after 
I  sent  the  above  note  to  Pickett,  the  enemy’s  fire  suddenly  slack¬ 
ened  materially,  and  the  batteries  in  the  Cemetery  were  limbered 
up  and  were  withdrawn.  As  the  enemy  had  such  abundance  of 
ammunition  and  so  much  better  guns  than  ours  that  they  were 
not  compelled  to  reserve  their  artillery  for  critical  moments  (as 
we  almost  always  had  to  do),  I  knew  that  they  must  have  felt  the 
pnnishment  a  good  deal,  and  I  was  a  good  deal  elated  by  the  sight. 
But  to  make  sure  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  for  good,  and  not  a 
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mere  change  of  position  or  relieving  of  the  batteries  by  fresh  ones, 

I  waited  for  five  minutes  more,  closely  examining  the  ground  with 
a  large  glass.  At  that  time  I  sent  my  courier  to  Pickett  with  a 
note:  “For  God’s  sake  come  quick;  the  18  guns  are  gone”;  and, 
going  to  the  nearest  guns,  I  sent  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant,  one 
after  the  other,  with  other  messages  to  same  effect.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  this,  Pickett  still  not  appearing,  General  Longstreet 
rode  up  alone,  having  seen  Pickett  and  left  his  staff  as  above.  I 
showed  him  the  situation,  and  said  1  only  feared  I  could  not  give 
Pickett  the  help  I  wanted  to,  my  ammunition  being  very  low,  and 
the  seven  guns  under  Richardson  having  been  taken  off.  General 
Longstreet  spoke  up  promptly:  “Go  and  stop  Pickett  right  where 
he  is,  and  replenish  your  ammunition.”  I  answered,  that  the  ord¬ 
nance  wagons  had  been  nearly  emptied,  replacing  expenditures  of 
the  day  before,  and  that  not  over  20  rounds  to  the  gun  were  left — 
too  little  to  accomplish  much — and  that  while  this  was  being  done 
the  enemy  would  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  fire  wre  were  now 
giving  him.  His  reply  was:  “I  don’t  want  to  make  this  charge; 
I  don’t  believe  it  can  succeed.  I  would  stop  Pickett  now,  but  that 
General  Lee  has  ordered  it  and  expects  it,”  and  other  remarks, 
showing  that  he  would  have  been  easily  induced,  even  then,  to 
order  Pickett  to  halt.  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Pickett’s 
line  appeared  sweeping  out  of  the  wood,  Garnett’s  brigade  passing 
over  us.  I  then  left  General  Longstreet  and  rode  a  short  distance 
with  General  Garnett,  an  old  friend,  who  had  been  sick,  but,  but¬ 
toned  up  in  an  old  blue  overcoat,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  day, 
was  riding  in  front  of  his  line.  I  then  galloped  along  my  line  of 
guns,  ordering  those  that  had  over  20  rounds  left  to  limber  up  and 
follow  Pickett,  and  those  that  had  less  to  maintain  their  fire  from 
where  they  were.  I  had  advanced  several  batteries  or  parts  of 
batteries  in  this  way,  when  Pickett’s  division  appeared  on  the 
slope  of  Cemetery  Hill,  and  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy 
were  thrown  out,  attacking  his  unprotected  right  flank.  Mean¬ 
while,  too,  several  batteries  which  had  been  withdrawn  were  run 
out  again  and  were  firing  on  him  very  heavily.  We  opened  on 
these  troops  and  batteries  with  the  best  we  had  in  the  shop,  and 
appeared  to  do  them  considerable  damage,  but  meanwhile  Pick¬ 
ett’s  division  just  seemed  to  melt  away  in  the  blue  musketry 
smoke  which  now  covered  the  hill.  Nothing  but  stragglers  came 
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back.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Pickett  was  “gone  up,”  I 
ceased  firing,  saving  what  little  ammunition  was  left  for  fear  of  an 
advance  by  the  enemy.  About  this  time  General  Lee  came  up  to 
our  guns  alone  and  remained  there  a  half  hour  or  more,  speaking 
to  Pickett’s  men  as  they  came  straggling  back,  and  encouraging 
them  to  form  again  in  the  first  cover  they  could  find.  While  he 
was  here  Colonel  Fremantle,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  rode  up, 
who  afterwards  wrote  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  battle  and 
of  incidents  occurring  here,  which  was  published  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine.  A  little  before  this,  Heth’s  division,  under  Pettigrew, 
had  been  advanced  also,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  moment  or  the 
place  where  I  saw  them,  but  only  the  impression  on  my  mind,  as 
the  men  passed  us,  that  the  charge  must  surely  be  some  misappre¬ 
hension  of  orders,  as  the  circumstances  at  the  moment  made  it 
utterly  impossible  that  it  could  accomplish  any  thing,  and  I 
thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  so  many  of  them  were  about 
being  sacrificed  in  vain.  It  was  intended,  I  believe,  that  Petti¬ 
grew  should  support  Pickett’s  right  flank,  but  the  distance  that 
had  to  be  traversed  in  the  charge  got  such  an  interval  between 
the  two  that  Pickett’s  force  was  spent  and  his  division  disintegra¬ 
ted  before  Pettigrew’s  got  under  close  fire.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  enemy  here  lost  the  greatest  opportunity  they  ever  had 
of  routing  General  Lee’s  army  by  a  prompt  offensive.  They  occu¬ 
pied  a  line  shaped  somewhat  like  a  horse  shoe.  I  suppose  that  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  horse  shoe  was  not  more  than  one  mile, 
and  the  ground  within  was  entirely  sheltered  from  our  observa¬ 
tion  and  fire,  with  communications  by  signals  all  over  it,  and  they 
could  concentrate  their  whole  force  at  any  point  in  a  very  short 
while  and  without  our  knowledge.  Our  line  was  an  enveloping 
semi-circle,  over  four  miles  in  development,  and  communication 
from  flank  to  flank  even  by  courier  was  difficult,  the  country  being- 
well  cleared  and  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  view  and  fire,  the  roads 
all  running  at  right  angles  to  our  lines,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
broad  turnpikes  which  the  enemy’s  guns  could  rake  for  two  miles. 
Is  it  necessary  now  to  add  any  statement  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Federal  force  or  the  exhausted  and  shattered  condition  of  the 
Confederates  for  a  space  of  at  least  a  mile  in  their  very  center,  to 
show  that  a  great  opportunity  was  thrown  away?  I  think  that 
General  Lee  himself  was  quite  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would 
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<‘ri  poote,”  and  that  it  was  that  apprehension  which  brought  him 
alone  out  to  my  guns  where  he  could  observe  all  the  indications. 

Note. — In  Fremantle’s  account  he  tells  of  General  Lee’s  reprov¬ 
ing  an  artillery  officer  for  spurring  his  horse  severely  when  it 
shied  at  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  The  officer  was  my  ordnance 
officer  and  acting  adjutant,  Lieutenant  F.  M.  Colston,  now  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  the  shying  was  not  at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  but, 
just  at  that  time  there  was  a  loud  cheering  in  the  enemy’s  line, 
a  little  on  our  right,  and  General  Lee  requested  Colston  to  ride 
towards  it  and  discover  if  it  indicated  an  advance,  Colston’s  horse 
cut  up  because  it  did  not  want  to  leave  my  horse,  the  two  being 
together  a  great  deal  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp.  General 
Lee  then  spoke  to  him,  as  Fremantle  narrates;  and  the  cheering 
turned  out  to  be  given  to  some  general  officer  riding  along  the 
Federal  line. 

In  the  above  narrative  I  have  given  all  the  light  I  can  throw 

on  the  subjects  of  enquiry  in  the  4th  and  5th  questions  of - ’s 

letter,  the  1st  and  2d  having  been  previously  discussed.  The  3d 
question  relates  to  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  attacks 
of  the  2d  July;  and  a  similar  lack  of  co-ordination  is  equally 
patent  in  the  attacks  on  the  3d.  I  attribute  it  partially  to  the 
fact  that  our  staff  organizations  were  never  sufficiently  extensive 
and  perfect  to  enable  the  Commanding-General  to  be  practically 
present  every  where  and  to  thoroughly  handle  a  large  force  on  an 
extended  field,  but  principally  it  was  due  to  the  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  shape  in  which  our  line  was  formed,  the  enemy  occupying  a 
center  and  we  a  semi-circumference,  with  poor  and  exposed  com¬ 
munications  along  it.  I  believe  it  was  simply  impossible  to  have 
made  different  attacks  from  the  flanks  and  center  of  the  line  we 
occupied  and  over  the  different  distances  which  would  have  to  be 
traversed  and  which  should  be  so  simultaneous  that  the  squeeze 
would  fall  on  the  enemy  at  all  points  at  the  same  time.  And  in 
this  connection,  I  think  that  the  very  position  which  we  took  and 
every  feature  of  the  three  days’  conflict  shows  the  absurdity  of  a 
story  told  by  Swinton,  who  is  generally  very  fair  and  above  giv¬ 
ing  anecdotes  suitable  only  for  the  marines.  lie  says  that  some 
of  our  brigades  were  encouraged  to  the  charge  by  being  told  that 
they  were  to  meet  only  Pennsylvania  militia,  but  on  getting  very 
near  the  enemy’s  line  they  "recognized  the  bronzed  features  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,”  (I  quote  from  mem- 
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ory)  and  were  at  once  panic-struck.  Such  stories  are  not  only 
absurb,  but,  in  a  history,  ure  in  bad  taste,  having  a  tendency  to 
provoke  retorts.  The  above  has  been  written  in  piece-meal  in 
leisure  moments  during  the  past  month,  and  with  scarcely  the 
opportunity  to  read  it  over,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  its 
deficiencies;  but  as  a  narrative  of  what  fell  under  my  personal 

knowledge,  it  may  assist  -  in  understanding  some  of  the 

points  of  his  enquiries,  and  is  at  your  service  for  that  or  any  other 
purpose. 

Tery  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  P.  Alexander. 


Letter  from  General  C.  M.  Wilcox. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  2 6th,  1877. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Kev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society,  has  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
January  21st,  1877,  and  at  his  request  I  give  you  such  facts  as  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  connected  with  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  together  with  those  derived  from  official  reports  of  the  same. 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  contribute 
in  a  small  way  to  aid  in  your  commendable  efforts  to  get  at  the 
truth,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  few  of  the  historians  of  our  late  war, 
or  of  the  writers  of  biographies  of  officers,  more  or  less  distin¬ 
guished  on  either  side,  have  written  with  that  laborious  pains¬ 
taking  care  indicative  of  intelligent  or  conscientious  historians. 

To  begin,  you  err  in  stating  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  its  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  “more  powerful  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.”  In  numbers  it  was  at  its  maximum  in  1862, 
when  contending  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  commanded 
by  your  old  chief  and  my  friend,  General  McClellan,  having  at 
that  time  between  80,000  and  90,000  of  all  arms,  while  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  it  did  not  exceed  60,000. 

I  may  add  that  our  invasion  of  the  North  in  1863  could  scarcely 
be  characterized  as  “  disastrous.”  It  certainly  was  unfortunate  in 
that  we  did  not  remain  longer  on  Northern  soil  and  detain  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  there,  thus  relieving  Virginia  of  a  great 
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and  too  grievous  burden.  It  was  a  question  of  the  commissariat, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  that  carried  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  across  the  Potomac.  This  was  so  palpably  the  case  that 
many  believe  it  to  have  been  the  main  or  sole  object  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  There  was  no  loss  of  morale  on  the  Confederate  side,  for 
every  one  knew  that  in  two  of  the  three  days’  collisions  it  had  the 
advantage,  and  while  our  losses  were  serious  and  such  that  wo 
could  ill  afford,  the  Federals  were  so  weakened  that  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  retrace  our  steps  with  little  or  no  annoyance,  and  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Virginia  were  so  feeble  that  General  Lee, 
although  closely  confronting  Meade’s  army,  detached  Longstreet 
and  sent  him  to  Georgia,  where  he  aided  in  winning  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Chickamauga,  and  did  not  return  to  Virginia  till  March, 
1864. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  are  well  informed  that  accident  rather 
than  design  brought  the  two  armies  in  contact  at  Gettysburg. 
General  Stuart,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  remained  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blue  .Ridge,  holding  the  passes,  while  the  main  army 
marched  down  the  Valley  on  the  west  side  to  the  Potomac.  He 
was  instructed  to  place  his  command  on  the  right  of  our  army  as 
soon  as  the  Federals  should  cross  the  river  and  move  north,  and 
ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  and  he  was  expected  to  give 
notice  as  soon  as  Hooker  crossed  the  Potomac.  As  no  report  had 
been  made  it  was  believed  that  Hooker  was  still  in  Virginia,  and, 
under  this  impression,  orders  were  issued  to  move  on  Harrisburg. 
Ewell,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  Johnson’s  and  Rodos’,  had  reached 
Carlisle  June  27th.  The  other  division,  Early’s,  was  moving 
towards  York.  On  the  same  day  Longstreet  and  Hill  had  marched 
through  Chambersburg  and  halted  at  Fayetteville,  six  miles  east 
of  it,  on  the  Gettysburg  pike. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th  a  scout  reported  that  Hooker  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  moving  north  and  towards  South 
mountain.  Without  his  cavalry,  General  Lee  could  not  divine  the 
purpose  of  the  enemy,  but  he  determined,  with  the  view  of  guard¬ 
ing  his  communications  with  Virginia  and  to  check  the  advance 
west,  to  concentrate  his  forces  east  of  the  mountains. 

Heth’s  division,  of  Hill’s  corps,  was  moved  over  the  mountain 
to  Cashtown,  eight  miles  west  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  29th.  The 
next  day  Pender’s  division,  of  the  same  corps,  followed,  and  one 
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of  Heth’s  brigades,  ordered  to  Gett}^sburg  to  get  supplies,  finding 
the  enemy  there  and  not  knowing  his  strength,  returned.  Report 
of  this  was  made  by  General  Hill  to  both  Generals  Leo  and  Ewell. 
Anderson’s  division,  of  Hill’s  corps,  and  Longstreet,  with  Hood’s 
and  McLaws’  divisions,  moved  July  1st  towards  Gettysburg.  The 
Union  cavalry,  under  General  Buford,  reached  Gettysburg  the 
forenoon  of  the  30th,  passed  through,  crossed  Seminary  Ridge 
and  threw  out  pickets  on  roads  leading  to  Gettysburg  from  the 
southwest,  west  and  northwest,  to  the  west  as  far  as  Marsh  creek, 
three  miles  of  the  town. 

The  night  of  the  30th  Hill,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  lay  at 
Cashtown,  eight  miles  west  of  Gettysburg,  Buford’s  cavalry 
between  his  command  and  the  town.  At  Emmettsburg,  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Gettysburg,  bivouacked  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps 
of  Hooker’s  army;  and  an  infantry  division  of  the  Federal  army 
camped  at  Fairfield,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Gettysburg.  At  5 
A.  M.,  July  1st,  Hill  advanced  towards  Gettysburg,  and  at  S  A.  M. 
the  two  Federal  corps  moved  forward  from  Emmettsburg  towards 
the  same  point — these  hostile  forces  being  ignorant  of  the  designs 
and  proximity  of  each  other.  Had  the  cavalry  been  with  the 
army  Hill  would  have  known  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  front 
and  would  have  pushed  Buford  back  and  reached  Gettysburg 
before  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps  moved  from  their  camp  at 
Emmettsburg.  As  Hill  moved  forward  he  met  Buford’s  cavalry, 
drove  them  back  to  within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  town,  when 
infantry  came  to  their  support,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued. 

Rodes  left  Heidlersburg  and  Early  left  Berlin,  three  miles  further 
east,  under  orders  for  Cashtown;  but  Ewell,  on  getting  Hill’s 
report  of  the  enemy  being  at  Gettysburg,  changed  their  destination 
for  that  place.  Rodes  came  upon  the  field  at  2:30  P.  M.  and  attacked 
the  enemy,  now  greatly  reinforced.  He  was  soon  reinforced  by 
Early,  and  after  severe  fighting  the  Union  troops  were  driven 
back  at  4  P.  M.,  with  serious  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  in 
much  disorder,  through  the  town,  losing  over  5,000  prisoners.  The 
losses  in  the  four  Confederate  divisions  were  heavy.  Such  was 
the  first  day’s  battle. 

Anderson’s  division,  of  Hill’s  corps,  reached  the  field  after  the 
fighting  ceased,  and  halted  on  the  ground  held  by  Pender  when 
the  battle  began.  One  brigade  of  this  division,  Wilcox’s,  and  a 
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battery  were  placed  on  picket  one  and  a  quarter  miles  below  or 
south  of  the  Chambersburg  pike,  at  a  mill  on  Marsh  creek,  reach¬ 
ing  this  point  before  sundown.  Johnson’s  division,  of  Ewell’s 
corps,  came  up  a  little  before  dark;  McLaws’  and  Hood’s,  of  Long- 
street’s  corps,  after  dark,  and  bivouacked  east  of  Marsh  creek. 
These  four  divisions  had  not  been  engaged.  All  of  General  Lee’s 
infantry  was  now  at  hand,  except  Pickett’s  division,  of  three  bri¬ 
gades.  One  corps  of  the  Union  army  arrived  at  7  A.  M.  on  the 
2d  and  another  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  end  or  near  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  the  next  day.  Our  troops,  from  their  success, 
were  in  fine  spirits.  The  reverse  of  this,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  attack  should  be 
renewed  the  next  morning,  and  the  earlier  the  better.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  if  the  first  collision  had  been  made  with  a  full 
or  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  the  victory  -would 
have  been  more  complete,  and  it  is  probable  there  would  not  have 
been  a  second  collision,  certainly  not  at  the  same  place. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  General  Longstreet  was  ordered  to 
attack  at  daylight  or  early  the  next  morning.  Of  this  I  have  no 
knowledge  personally,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  so 
ordered.  The  attack  could  have  been  made  easily  by  9  or  10  A. 
M.,  as  will  appear.  Wilcox’s  brigade  -was  recalled  from  picket 
duty,  leaving  its  post  after  sunrise,  moved  back  to  the  Chambers¬ 
burg  pike,  then  on  it  towards  Gettysburg  for  about  a  mile,  bore  off 
then  to  the  right,  passed  through  troops  whose  arms  were  stacked, 
was  informed  they  were  McLaws’  and  Hood’s  divisions;  continu¬ 
ing  the  march  over  undulating  fields  and  wooded  crests  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  till  at  length,  from  an  elevated  point,  its  commander 
was  ordered  to  let  its  right  rest  against  a  piece  of  woods  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  front  and  to  the  right,  the  left  connecting 
with  other  brigades  of  the  division.  In  this  wood  were  two  Union 
regiments  on  picket.  A  regiment  sent  to  explore  the  woods  came 
upon  them  suddenly,  and  it  was  a  sharp  fight  to  drive  them  out. 
This  wTas  about  9  A.  M.,  and  at  4  P.  M.  McLaws  formed  in  these 
same  woods,  and  moved  forward  to  the  attack  about  6  P.  M. 

General  Longstreet  in  his  report  refers  to  his  orders  on  this 
occasion,  but  is  not  definite  as  to  time. 
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“Law’s  brigade  was  ordered  forward  to  his  division  during  the 
day,  and  joined  it  about  noon  on  the  2d.  Previous  to  his  joining 
I  received  instructions  from  the  Commanding-General  to  move, 
with  the  portion  of  my  command  that  was  up,  around  to  gain  the 
Emmettsburg  road  on  the  enemy’s  left.  Fearing  that  my  force 
was  too  weak  to  venture  to  make  an  attack,  I  delayed  until  Gene¬ 
ral  Law’s  brigade  joined  its  division.”  The  order,  it  is  seen,  was 
given  for  him  to  move  with  the  portion  of  his  command  that  was 
up.  He  does  not  give  the  time  the  move  was  to  begin,  but  when 
the  order  was  given  it  was  known  to  General  Lee  that  his  whole 
corps  was  not  present.  “As  soon  after  Law’s  arrival  as  Ave  could 
make  our  preparations  the  movement  was  begun.  Engineers  sent 
out  by  the  Commanding-General  and  myself  guided  us  by  a  road 
which  would  have  completely  disclosed  the  mo\m,  and  some  delay 
ensued  in  seeking  a  more  concealed  route.  McLaws’  division  got 
into  position,  opposite  the  enemy’s  left,  about  4  P.  M.  Hood’s  divi¬ 
sion  was  moved  further  to  our  right,  and  got  into  position  par¬ 
tially  enveloping  the  enemy’s  left.” 

Wilcox’s  brigade  reached  the  woods  in  which  McLaAvs  subse¬ 
quently  formed  without  being  seen,  but  the  collision  that  took 
place  made  the  presence  of  Confederates  in  it  knoAvn  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  it  may  have  been  this  knowledge  that  caused  Sickles  to 
advance  his  line  so  as  to  rest  its  right  along  the  Emmettsburg  pike. 
McLaAvs  was  opposite  Sickles’  right;  the  left  of  his  corps  rested  at 
Pound  Top,  a  mile  or  more  to  our  right,  and  near  the  left  of  the 
Union  army,  its  right  being  to  the  east  and  north  of  Culps’  Hill. 
McLaws  advanced  about  6  P.  M.,  and  Avhile  engaged  in  a  close 
musketry  fight  with  Sickles,  two  brigades  of  Anderson’s  division, 
Wilcox’s  and  Perry’s,  assailed  him  in  flank  and  rear,  breaking  his 
line  at  once,  and  forcing  it  back  Avith  loss  and  in  confusion.  Fur¬ 
ther  to  the  right  he  fared  no  better,  and  his  entire  corps  was 
driven  back  to  the  Ridge  in  rear.  He  had  been  in  the  meantime 
heavily  reinforced,  but  all  were  driven  back.  The  Sixth  corps 
came  upon  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  battle  ;  but  one  of  its  bri¬ 
gades  became  engaged.  Longstreet’s  attack,  as  all  must  admit^ 
was  made  too  late  in  the  day.  Had  it  taken  place  at  any  time 
before  12  M.  it  would  probably  have  been  a  success,  and  there 
would  havm  been  no  battle  on  the  3d. 
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In  the  battle  of  the  3d  there  was  a  want  of  conceit  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  as  the  following  extract  from  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee’s  report  will  show:  “General  Longstreet’s  dispositions 
wero  not  completed  as  early  as  was  expected,  but  before  notice 
could  be  sent  to  Ewell,  Johnson  had  already  become  engaged,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  recall  him.  After  a  gallant  and  prolonged  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  the  enemy  wa3  forced  to  abandon  a  part  of  his 
entrenchments,  General  Johnson  found  himself  unable  to  carry 
the  strongly  fortified  crest  of  the  bill.  The  projected  attack  on 
the  enemy’s  left  not  having  been  made,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  his 
right  with  a  force  largely  superior  to  that  of  General  Johnson,  and 
finally  to  threaten  his  flank  and  rear,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire  to  his  original  position  about  1  P.  M.”  It  was  near 
this  hour  that  Longstreet’s  attack  commenced,  with  a  heavy  can¬ 
nonade  of  nearly  an  hour,  to  be  speedily  and  thoroughly  repulsed. 
In  his  report  he  says:  “Orders  were  given  to  Major-General  Pick¬ 
ett  to  form  his  line  under  the  best  cover  he  could  get  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries,  and  so  that  the  center  of  the  assaulting  column 
could  arrive  at  the  salient  of  the  enemy’s  position,  General  Pick¬ 
ett’s  line  to  be  the  guide,  and  to  attack  the  line  of  the  enemy’s 
defences,  and  General  Pettigrew,  in  command  of  Ileth’s  division, 
moving  on  the  same  line  as  Pickett,  was  to  assault  the  salient  at 
the  time.  Pickett’s  division  was  arranged  two  brigades  in  the 
front  line,  supported  by  his  third  brigade,  and  Wilcox’s  brigade 
was  ordered  to  move  in  rear  of  his  right  to  protect  it  from  any 
force  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  move- against  it.”  Wilcox’s 
brigade  had  lost  seriously  in  the  engagement  the  evening  before — 
little  over  500  out  of  1,600 — but  wms  ordered  at  daylight  to  move  to 
the  front  to  support  artillery,  then  being  placed  in  position  on  and 
near  the  Emmettsburg  pike,  on  ground  won  from  the  enemy.  This 
brigade  lay  in  line  parallel  with  the  pike  and  150  yards  in  rear  of 
it.  About  10  A.  M.  Pickett’s  division  arrived  and  formed  in  line 
nearly  parallel  with  the  pike,  his  center  brigade  directly  in  rear  of 
Wilcox’s  brigade. 

These  four  brigades  lay  in  position  during  the  cannonading  that 
preceded  the  attack.  Pickett’s  right  brigade — Kemper’s — lost 
near  200,  the  other  brigades  much  less.  From  these  four  brigades 
the  enemy’s  line  directly  in  front  was  some  700  or  800  yards.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Emmettsburg  pike  it  converged  upon  the  pike  towards 
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the  town  and  touched  it  near  the  Cemetery,  or  came  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  it.  The  Cemetery  was  near  a  mile  from  Pickett’s 
left.  As  Pickett’s  left  was  to  be  the  center  of  the  column  of 
attack,  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  executing  his  orders 
is  obvious,  the  salient  being  the  Cemetery. 

When  the  order  to  advance  was  given  Pickett’s  center  brigade 
marched  over  Wilcox’s  men,  wffio  lay  down  for  that  purpose.  They 
then  changed  direction  to  the  left  by  a  wheel.  This  threw  one 
brigade  in  rear.  The  enemy’s  artillery  opened  fire  on  them  before 
they  had  gone  100  yards.  They  had  moved  forward  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  when  Wilcox  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  on  Pickett’s 
right.  He  moved  at  a  double-quick  step  so  as  to  be  uncovered  by 
Pickett’s  men  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  as  to  draw  upon  his  own 
command  a  portion  of  the  very  heavy  and  destructive  fire  then 
directed  solely  on  the  former.  The  changed  direction  to  the  left, 
made  by  Pickett’s  brigades,  exposed  them,  itfter  they  had  gone  some 
distance,  to  a  fire  somewhat  in  flank.  Wilcox  had  got  within  100 
yards  of  the  enemy’s  line,  wThen  Pickett  and  the  troops  on  his  left 
were  repulsed.  His  brigade  then  fell  back  to  its  original  position, 
having  lost  about  200  men.  These  details  are  given  to  show  that, 
in  addition  to  the  attack  being  made  too  late,  the  position  from 
•which  Pickett  advanced  was  not  well  selected. 

I  believe  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  the  causes  of  our  want 
of  complete  success  at  Gettysburg:  1st.  Absence  of  the  cavalry, 
and  failure  to  report  promptly  when  the  Federal  army  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  the  line  of  direction  of  their  march;  2d.  Long- 
street’s  late  attack  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d;  and  3d.  Want  of 
concert  the  last  day.  We  might  have,  even  on  this  day,  by 
making  a  united  and  well  directed  and  prompt  effort,  won  the 
field. 

Few  army  commanders  have  been  more  fortunate  than  General 
Lee  in  the  matter  of  chief  of  cavalry.  General  Stuart  was  ever 
faithful,  untiring,  vigilant,  energetic,  brave,  quick  to  conceive, 
clear  in  his  judgment,  and  in  the  execution,  either  of  his  own  pre¬ 
viously  determined  plans,  or  the  orders  of  a  superior,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  rarely  equalled. 

Yery  respectfully  and  truly, 


C.  M.  Wilcox. 
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Letter  from  General  A.  L.  Long,  Military  Secretary  to  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Charlottesville,  Ya.,  April,  1877. 

Rev.  J.  Wm,  Jones,  I).  D., 

Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society : 

The  questions  of  - ,  in  relation  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  I  will  notice  in  the  order  in 
Avhieh  they  are  propounded; 

1st.  “It  was  a  mistake  to  invade  the  Northern  States  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  it  stirred  up  their  military  spirit.  The  best  chance  of  the 
Confederacy  was  the  pecuniary  exhaustion  of  the  North,  and  not 
the  exhaustion  of  its  resources  in  men.  The  invasion  of  the 
North  was  the  deathblow  to  what  has  been  called  the  ‘Copper¬ 
head’  party.  It  called  under  arms  thousands  of  men  who  would 
never  have  enrolled  otherwise,  and  who  became  experienced  sol¬ 
diers  in  1864;  and,  moreover,  it  diminished  for  one  or  two  years 
the  resisting  powers  of  the  Confederate  army.” 

Since  there  was  never  a  deficiency"  of  men  in  the  Northern  army, 
it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  stimulant  of  our  invasion  was 
not  needed  to  arouse  the  military  spirit  of  the  North. 

In  regard  to  the  Copperhead  influence  in  the  prosecution  of  the 

war, - seems  to  adhere  to  the  same  fallacy  that  was  entertained 

by  many  prominent  Confederates  at  the  commencement  of  hostil¬ 
ities,  but  which  was  speedily  dissipated  by  subsequent  events.  The 
fruit  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  was  lost  partly  on  account  of 
the  opinion  that  the  capture  of  Washington  and  the  invasion  of 
Maryland  would  unite  the  political  parties  of  the  North  and  oblit¬ 
erate  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war;  for  it  was 
soon  demonstrated  that  the  mortifying  defeat  of  the  Federal  army 
at  Manassas,  July,  1861,  as  firmly  united  the  political  parties  of 
the  North  as  an  invasion  would  have  done. 

Again, - seems  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  while  there  was 

a  pecuniary  diminution  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  North  there  were 

ten  in  the  South.  -  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  the 

resisting  power  of  the  South  was  materially  impaired  by  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  on  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg  the  Federal  army 
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was  held  in  check  at  Williamsport  until  the  passage  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  could  be  safely  effected,  without  any  greater  diminution  of 
strength  than  the  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men — the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  These  losses  were  soon  replaced,  and  it 
was  again  in  a  position  to  assert  its  strength  with  effect  against  the 
Federal  army  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  and  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  of  Spotsylvania.  Therefore,  on  the  above  grounds,  - - ’s 

opinions  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  are  erroneous. 
Many  of  the  Northern  writers  on  the  War  between  the  States 
seem  to  have  taken  but  little  pains  to  extend  their  search  for  in¬ 
formation  much  beyond  the  Federal  lines. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  a  military  movement  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  motives  which  dictated  it. 

2d.  “  If  the  invasion  was  to  be  undertaken,  only  raiding  parties 
should  have  been  sent  until  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should 
have  been  defeated.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  bring  her  on  the 
Northern  soil,  where  she  fought  ten  times  better  than  in  Virginia. 
A  real  invasion,  viz:  the  establishment  of  the  Confederate  army 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  its  communications  well  secured,  was  an 
impossibility  as  long  as  the  Federal  army  was  not  crushed.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  began  to  move,  Lee, 
who  had  undertaken  nothing  but  a  raid  on  too  large  a  scale,  found 
himself  so  much  endangered  that  he  was  obliged  to  fight  an  offen¬ 
sive  battle  on  the  ground  and  where  Meade  chose  to  wait  for  him. 
Fie  ought  to  have  manoeuvred  in  Virginia  so  as  to  bring  on  a 
battle  before  crossing  the  Potomac.” 

The  answer  to  these  questions  requires  a  brief  reference  to  the 
circumstances  which  dictated  the  movement  into  Pennsylvania. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  Army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  had,  by  the  return  of  absentees  and  the  divisions  of 
Longstreet,  been  increased  to  sixty-five  thousand  men,  and  its 
recent  victories,  with  the  care  bestowed  on  its  reorganization, 
equipment  and  discipline,  made  its  spirit  and  efficiency  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  army  of  modern  times.  This  result  Avas  chiefly 
due  to  the  unaided  exertions  of  General  Lee. 

While  the  army  was  in  admirable  condition,  the  country  at 
large  was  beginning  to  sink  into  despondency  from  the  want  of  a 
reliable  financial  system,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  its  military 
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As  no  relief  was  afforded  by  judicious  legislation,  bold  and  suc¬ 
cessful  military  operations  were  necessary  to  rouse  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Confederacy. 

Since  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
though  dispirited,  maintained  a  threatening  attitude;  its  ranks 
had  been  filled  to  its  original  numbers,  and  Bichmond  was  still  its 
objective  point. 

The  relative  condition  of  the  opposing  armies  early  in  June  sug¬ 
gested  to  General  Lee  the  advantage  of  a  departure  from  a  strictly 
defensive  system,  and  of  casting  the  defence  of  Bichmond  on  a 
bold  offensive  campaign. 

Immediately  on  this  decision  the  Army  of  .Northern  Virginia 
was  put  in  motion  for  the  invasion  of  the  North. 

After  this  brief  explanation  I  will  return  to  the  enquiries  of 
- .  Small  raiding  parties  always  infested  the  line  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  when  not  occupied  in  force  by  the  Federal  army.  The 
raiding  corps,  under  Colonels  Mosby  and  White,  were  conspicuously 
known  for  their  bold  raids  and  dashing  onslaughts  upon  trains  and 
unsuspecting  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.  Baiding  par¬ 
ties  of  a  more  formidable  character,  under  Stuart  and  others,  were 
also  projected  across  the  lines,  creating  in  the  body  politic  of  the 
North  as  little  sensation  as  sticking  pins  in  the  hide  of  the  rhino¬ 
ceros.  In  continuation  of  the  answer  to  the  2d  question,  I  will 
repeat  in  substance  the  remarks  of  General  Lee,  when  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  North  was  under  consideration:  “Should  we  defeat 
General  Hooker  in  a  general  engagement  south  of  the  Potomac 
any  where  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  his  shattered  army 
would  find  refuge  within  the  defences  of  that  city,  as  two  Federal 
armies  have  previously  done,  and  the  fruits  of  victory  would  again 
be  lost.  But  should  we  draw  him  far  away  from  the  defences  of 
his  capital,  and  defeat  him  on  a  field  of  our  own  choosing,  his 
army  would  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  victory  -would  be 
attended  with  results  of  the  utmost  importance.”  Gettysburg 
and  York  were  designated  as  points  suitable  for  such  a  battle. 
With  such  prospects  in  the  range  of  possibility,  any  commander 
might  be  willing  to  risk  for  a  time  his  communications,  especially 
when  the  theatre  of  operations  abounds  in  supplies  and  the  inva¬ 
ding  army  is  accompanied  by  a  powerful  cavalry.  Such  were  the 
prospects  of  General  Lee  when  he  crossed  the  Potomac  on  his 
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advance  into  Pennsylvania.  He  was  sure  of  being  able  to  supply 
bis  army  should  bis  communications  be  interrupted,  and  did  not 
doubt  bis  ability  to  open  them  whenever  circumstances  should 
require  him  to  need  them,  as  he  subsequently  did,  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  chance  of  increasing  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  enemy 
by  drawing  him  on  his  own  soil  was  not  considered  by  General 
Lee  when  he  was  forming  his  plan  of  invasion.  Neither  from  his¬ 
tory  nor  experience  have  I  been  able  to  learn  that  the  fighting 
of  a  regular  army  is  influenced  by  locality  or  country.  1  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  quality  to  be  derived  from  its  com¬ 
mander.  It  was  not  discovered  that  Federal  troops  fought  better 
at  Boonesboro’,  Sharpsburg  and  Gettysburg  than  they  did  at 
Gaines’  Mill,  Malvern  Hill  and  Fredericksburg.  Could  the  French 
troops  have  fought  better  in  France  than  they  did  at  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Marengo  or  Austerlitz?  or  did  the  English  display  less  valor 
in  Spain  or  in  the  Crimea  than  they  would  have  done  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  their  favorite  leaders? 

3d.  “The  way  in  which  the  fights  of  the  second  of  July  were 
directed  does  not  show  the  same  co-ordination  which  ensured  the 
success  of  the  Southern  arms  at  Gaines’  Mill  and  Chaucellors- 
ville.” 

4th.  “I  do  not  understand  why  Lee,  having  gained  some  suc¬ 
cess  on  thS  second,  but  found  the  Federal  position  very  strong,  did 
not  attempt  to  turn  it  by  the  south,  which  was  its  weak  place,  by 
extending  his  right  so  as  to  endanger  Meade’s  communications 
with  Washington.” 

5th.  “The  heroic  but  foolish  attack  of  Pickett  on  the  third 
should  never  have  been  attempted.  Longstreet  seems  to  think 
that  it  was  imposed  upon  him  against  his  will  by  Lee.  General 
Early  says  distinctly,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Southern  His¬ 
torical  Society,  that  Longstreet  deferred  it  so  long  that  the  Sec¬ 
ond  corps  could  not  co-operate  with  it  as  it  would  have  done  if 
the  attack  had  taken  place  early  in  the  morning.” 

Since  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much 
discussion,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  enquiry,  I  will  narrate  some 
of  the  circumstances  relative  to  that  event,  believing  that  the 
information  sought  by  the  above  questions  can  be  best  imparted 
in  that  waj’. 
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While  preparing  for  his  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  General  Lee 
carefully  considered  every  contingency  that  could  mar  success, 
except  the  possibility  of  tactical  blunders  of  those  who  had  always 
maintained  his  confidence  by  a  prompt  and  intelligent  execution 
of  instructions.  When,  however,  he  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
the  absence  of  his  cavalry,  caused  by  the  fatal  blunder  of  Stuart, 
which  separated  it  from  the  army  at  the  most  critical  time,  obliged 
him  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark,  and  precipitated  him,  by  the 
want  of  timely  notice,  into  a  premature  engagement  with  the  ene¬ 
my.  While  waiting  for  information  at  Chambersburg,  the  first 
intelligence  received  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  was  his 
arrival  at  Emmettsburg.  As  had  been  previously  concerted,  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  ordered  a  rapid  concentration  of  his  forces  at  Gettysburg. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  first  of  July  two  Federal  corps 
arrived  at  that  place,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  head  of  the 
Confederate  columns  arrived,  and  an  engagement  immediately 
ensued,  which  continued  with  great  spirit  until  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Federal  corps  were  signally  defeated, 
and  almost  annihilated.  General  Lee  arrived  on  the  field  near  the 
close  of  the  action.  Perceiving  the  utter  prostration  of  two  Fed¬ 
eral  corps,  and  being  aware  that  General  Meade  could  not  bring 
up  all  his  forces  before  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  he  determined 
to  cast  the  fate  of  the  campaign  on  the  chance  of  an  immediate 
battle. 

By  the  close  of  the  day  all  of  Hill’s  and  Ewell’s  corps  had  come 
up,  and  Longstreet’s  was  only  a  few  miles  in  rear. 

Having  formed  his  plan  of  attack,  Hill  and  Ewell  were  put  at 
once  in  position,  while  Longstreet  bivouacked  about  four  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  order  was  that  Longstreet,  on  the 
right,  should  begin  the  attack  as  early  as  practicable  on  the  second, 
and  Ewell  and  Hill  were  to  afford  him  vigorous  co-operation.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  Meade’s  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge 
was  not  fully  occupied,  and,  as  had  been  expected,  a  large  portion 
of  his  forces  was  still  on  the  march. 

If  a  vigorous  attack  had  then  been  made,  by  all  the  chances  of 
war,  victory  would  have  crowned  the  Confederate  arms.  But 
another  blunder  intervened,  and  the  attack  was  delayed  until  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  after  desperate  fighting,  a  position 
was  gained,  which  a  few  hours  before  could  have  been  occupied 
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without  a  blow.  The  blunder  of  a  lieutenant  who  had  never  before 
failed  him,  being  unexpected,  could  not  be  averted  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil  consequences  that  followed.  I  think  enough  has 
been  said  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Confederates 
on  the  second  at  Gettysburg. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  absence  of  cavalry  and  the 
proximity  of  an  uncrippled  enemy,  the  flank  movement  referred 
to  was  simply  an  absurdity.  The  attack  of  Pickett’s  division  on 
the  third  has  been  more  criticised,  and  is  still  less  understood,  than 
any  other  act  of  the  Gettysburg  drama.  General  Longstreet  did 
not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  consequently  did  not  support  it 
with  his  wonted  vigor.  It  has  been  characterised  as  rash  and 
objectless,  on  the  order  of  “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”; 
nevertheless  it  was  not  ordered  without  mature  consideration,  and 
on  grounds  that  presented  fair  prospects  of  success.  By  extend¬ 
ing  his  left  wing  west  of  the  Emmettsburg  road  General  Meade 
weakened  his  position  by  presenting  a  weak  center,  which,  being 
penetrated,  his  wings  would  be  isolated  and  paralyzed,  so  far  as 
regarded  supporting  each  other.  A  glance  at  a  correct  sketch  of 
the  Federal  position  on  the  third  will  sufficiently  corroborate  this 
remark,  and  had  Pickett’s  division  been  promptly  supported  when 
it  burst  through  Meade’s  center,  a  more  positive  proof  would  have 
been  given  than  the  features  of  the  country,  for  his  right  wing 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  before  the  left  could  have  disen¬ 
gaged  itself  from  the  woods  and  mountains  and  come  to  its  relief. 

Yery  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Long, 

Military  Secretary  to  General  R.  E.  Lee . 
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Sccoml  Paper  by  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  of  General  Lee’s  Staff. 

[The  following  paper  by  Colonel  Taylor  has  just  appeared  in  the  Philaclel- 
jihia  Times  and,  although  it  repeats  the  points  made  in  his  “Memorandum” 
published  in  our  August  number,  yet,  as  it  enters  more  fully  into  details  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  this  accomplished  officer,  whose  close  relations 
to  General  Lee  make  his  statements  of  such  great  value,  we  deem  it  best  to 
give  it  a  place  in  our  Gettysburg  series.] 

From  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  general  theory  upon  which 
the  war  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  South  was  one  of  defence. 
The  great  superiority  of  the  North  in  men  and  material  made  it 
indispensable  for  the  South  to  husband  its  resources  as  much  as 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  entertained,  rested  rather  upon  the  dissatisfaction  and  pecu¬ 
niary  distress  which  a  prolonged  war  would  entail  upon  the 
former — making  the  people  weary  of  the  struggle — than  upon 
any  expectation  of  conquering  a  peace  by  actually  subduing  so 
powerful  an  adversary.  Nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee,  it  was  a  part  of  a  true  defensive  policy’  to  take  the  aggres¬ 
sive  when  good  opportunity  offered;  and  by  delivering  an  effective 
blow  to  the  enemy,  not  only  to  inflict  upon  him  serious  loss,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  thwart  his  designs  of  invasion,  derange  the 
plan  of  campaign  contemplated  by  him,  and  thus  prolong  the  con¬ 
flict.  The  Federal  army,  under  General  Hooker,  had  reoccupied 
the  heights  opposite  Fredericksburg,  where  it  could  not  be  attacked 
except  at  a  disadvantage.  Instead  of  quietly  awaiting  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  Federal  commander  in  designing  and  putting  into  exe¬ 
cution  some  new  plan  of  campaign,  General  Lee  determined  to 
manoeuvre  to  draw  him  from  his  impregnable  position  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  remove  the  scene  of  hostilities  beyond  the  Potomac.  His 
design  was  to  free  the  State  of  Yirginia,  for  a  time  at  least,  from 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  wTar  to 
Northern  soil,  and,  by  selecting  a  favorable  time  and  place  in 
which  to  receive  the  attack  which  his  adversary  would  be  com- 
joelled  to  make  on  him,  to  take  the  reasonable  chances  of  defeat¬ 
ing  him  in  a  pitched  battle;  knowing  full  well  that  to  obtain  such 
an  advantage  there  would  place  him  in  position  to  attain  far  more 
decisive  results  than  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  like  advantage 
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gained  in  Virginia.  Bat  even  if  unable  to  attain  the  valuable 
results  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  decided  advantage 
gained  over  the  enemy  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  it  was  thought 
that  the  movement  would  at  least  so  far  disturb  the  Federal  plan 
for  the  summer  campaign  as  to  prevent  its  execution  during  the 
season  for  active  operations. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  early  in  the  month  of  June,  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  moved  his  army  northward  by  way  of  Culpeper,  and 
thence  to  and  down  the  Yalley  of  Virginia  to  Winchester.  The 
army  had  been  reorganized  into  three  army  corps,  designated  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  corps,  and  commanded  respectively  by 
Lieutenant-Generals  Longstreet,  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  corps  was  in  advance,  and  crossed  the  branches  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah,  near  Front  Royal,  on  the  12th  of  June.  Brushing  aside 
the  force  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Milroy,  that  occupied  the 
lower  Valley — most  of  which  was  captured  and  the  remnant  of 
which  sought  refuge  in  the  fortifications  at  Harper’s  Ferry — Gen¬ 
eral  Ewell  crossed  the  Potomac  river  with  his  three  divisions  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee,  traversed  Maryland  and  advanced  into  Pennsylvania. 
General  A.  P.  Hill,  whose  corps  was  the  last  to  leave  the  line  of 
the  Rappahannock,  followed  with  his  three  divisions  in  Ewell’s 
rear.  General  Longstreet  covered  these  movements  with  his  corps; 
then  moved  by  Ashby’s  and  Snicker’s  Gaps  into  the  Valley  and 
likewise  crossed  the  Potomac  river,  leaving  to  General  Stuart  the 
task  of  holding  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  with  his 
corps  of  cavalry.  The  Federal  commander  had  meanwhile  moved 
his  army  so  as  to  cover  Washington  city;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
thoroughly  informed,  by  Ewell’s  rapid  advance,  of  the  real  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  adversary,  he  too  crossed  into  Maryland.  On  the  27th 
of  June  General  Lee  was  near  Chambersburg  with  the  First  and 
Third  corps,  the  Second  being  still  in  advance,  but  within  support¬ 
ing  distance.  With  the  exception  of  the  cavalry,  the  army  was 
well  in  hand.  The  absence  of  that  indispensable  arm  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  most  seriously  felt  by  General  Lee.  Ho  had  directed 
General  Stuart  to  use  bis  discretion  as  to  where  and  when  to  cross 
the  river — that  is,  he  was  to  cross  east  of  the  mountains,  or  retire 
through  the  mountain  passes  into  the  Valley  and  cross  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  rear  of  the  infantry,  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
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his  own  judgment  should  determine — but  he  wras  expected  to 
maintain  communication  with  the  main  column,  and  especially 
directed  to  keep  the  Commanding-General  informed  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  army. 

The  army  continued  to  advance.  On  the  1st  of  July  General 
Lee  reached  Cashtown  and  stopped  to  confer  with  General  A.  P. 
Hill,  whose  corps  was  concentrating  at  that  point,  and  who 
reported  that  the  advance  of  Heth’s  division  had  encountered  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  near  Gettysburg.  Instructions  had  been 
sent  to  General  Heth  to  ascertain  what  force  was  at  Gettysburg, 
and,  if  he  found  infantry  opposed  to  him,  to  report  the  fact  imme¬ 
diately,  without  forcing  an  engagement.  USTo  tidings  -whatever  had 
been  received  from  or  of  our  cavalry  under  General  Stuart  since 
crossing  the  river;  and  General  Lee  was  consequently  without 
accurate  information  of  the  movements  or  position  of  the  main 
Federal  army.  An  army  without  cavalry  in  a  strange  and  hostile 
country  is  as  a  man  deprived  of  his  eyesight  and  beset  by  enemies; 
he  may  be  ever  so  brave  and  strong,  but  he  cannot  intelligently 
administer  a  single  effective  blow.  The  sound  of  artillery  was 
soon  heard  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  General  Hill  hastened 
to  the  front.  General  Lee  followed.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
battle,  General  Lee  ascertained  that  the  enemy’s  infantry  and 
artillery  were  present  in  considerable  force.  Heth’s  division  was 
already  hotly  engaged,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  serious  en¬ 
gagement  could  not  be  avoided.  Orders  had  previously  been  sent 
to  General  Ewell  to  recall  his  advanced  divisions,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  about  Cashtown.  While  en  route  for  that  point,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  1st  of  J uly,  General  Ewell  learned  that  Hill’s  corps  was 
moving  toward  Gettysburg,  and,  on  arriving  at  Middletown,  he 
turned  the  head  of  his  column  in  that  direction.  When  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town,  General  Podes,  whose  division  was  in 
advance,  was  made  aware,  by  the  sharp  cannonading,  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  enemy  in  force  at  Gettysburg,  and  caused  immediate 
preparations  for  battle  to  be  made. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  conflict,  General  Podes  made  his  dis¬ 
positions  to  assail  the  force  with  which  Hill’s  troops  were  engaged, 
but  no  sooner  were  his  lines  formed  than  he  perceived  fresh  troops 
of  the  enemy  extending  their  right  flank,  and  deploying  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  front.  With  this  force  he  was  soon  actively  engaged. 
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The  contest  now  became  sharp  and  earnest.  Neither  side  sought 
or  expected  a  general  engagement;  and  yet,  brought  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  found  a  conflict  unavoida¬ 
ble.  The  battle  continued,  with  varying  success,  until  perhaps  3 
P.  M.,  when  General  Early,  of  Ewell’s  corps,  reached  the  field  with 
his  division,  moved  in  on  Bodes’  left,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
his  accustomed  vigor  and  impetuosity.  This  decided  the  contest. 
The  enemy’s  right  gave  way  under  Early’s  assault.  Pender’s  divi¬ 
sion,  of  Hill’s  corps,  had  meanwhile  been  advanced  to  relieve  that 
of  Heth ;  and  Eodes,  observing  the  effect  of  Early’s  attack,  ordered 
his  line  forward.  There  resulted  a  general  and  irresistible  advance 
of  our  entire  line;  the  enemy  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  were 
driven  in  disorder  through  and  beyond  the  town  of  Gettysburg, 
leaving  over  five  thousand  prisoners  in  our  hands.  In  this  action 
the  force  engaged  on  the  Confederate  side,  as  already  stated,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  divisions  of  Heth  and  Pender,  of  Hill’s  corps,  and 
those  of  Early  and  Eodes,  of  Ewell’s  corps.  On  the  side  of  the 
Eederals  there  was  the  First  corps,  embracing  the  divisions  of 
Wadsworth,  Doubleday  and  Eobinson;  the  Eleventh  corps,  em¬ 
bracing  the  divisions  of  Schurz,  Barlow  and  Stein wehr;  and  the 
cavalry  force  under  General  Buford.  The  infantry  force  on  each 
side  was  about  the  same,  and  the  preponderance  in  numbers  was 
with  the  Federals,  to  the  extent  of  General  Buford’s  cavalry  com¬ 
mand. 

General  Lee  witnessed  the  flight  of  the  Federals  through  Get¬ 
tysburg  and  up  the  hills  beyond.  He  then  directed  me  to  go  to 
General  Ewell  and  to  say  to  him  that,  from  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  he  could  see  the  enemy  retreating  over  those  hills,  with¬ 
out  organization  and  in  great  confusion;  that  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  press  “those  people”  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  the 
heights,  and  that,  if  possible,  he  wished  him  to  do  this.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  these  instructions,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  General 
Ewell  and  delivered  the  order  of  General  Lee;  and,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  from  him  some  message  for  the  Commanding-General  in  regard 
to  the  prisoners  captured,  returned  to  the  latter  and  reported  that 
his  order  had  been  delivered.  General  Ewell  did  not  express  any 
objection,  or  indicate  the  existence  of  any  impediment,  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  order  conveyed  to  him,  but  left  the  impression  upon 
my  mind  that  it  would  be  executed.  In  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
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cretion,  however,  which  General  Lee  was  accustomed  to  accord  to 
his  lieutenants,  and  probably  because  of  an  undue  regard  for  his 
admonition,  given  early  in  the  day,  not  to  precipitate  a  general 
engagement,  General  Ewell  deemed  it  unwise  to  make  the  pursuit. 
The  troops  were  not  moved  forward,  and  the  enemy  proceeded  to 
occupy  and  fortify -the  position  which  it  was  designed  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Ewell  should  seize.  Major-General  Edward  Johnson,  whose 
division  reached  the  field  after  the  engagement,  and  formed  on  the 
left  of  Early,  in  a  conversation  had  with  me,  since  the  war,  about 
this  circumstance,  in  which  I  sought  an  explanation  of  our  inac¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  assured  me  that  there  was  no  hindrance  to  his 
moving  forward;  but  that,  after  getting  his  command  in  line  of 
battle,  and  before  it  became  seriously  engaged  or  had  advanced 
any  great  distance,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  had  received 
orders  to  halt.  This  was  after  General  Lee’s  message  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  General  Ewell. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  darkness  veiled  the  scene 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  The  prevailing  idea  with  General 
Lee  was,  to  press  forward  without  delay;  to  follow  up  promptly 
and  vigorously  the  advantage  already  gained.  Having  failed  to 
reap  the  full  fruit  of  the  victory  before  night,  his  mind  was  evi¬ 
dently  occupied  with  the  idea  of  renewing  the  assault  upon  the 
enemy’s  right  with  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  second.  The  divisions 
of  Major-Generals  Early  and  Eodes,  of  Ewell’s  corps,  had  been 
actively  engaged,  and  had  sustained  some  loss,  but  were  still  in 
excellent  condition,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  prestige  of 
success  and  a  consequent  elation  of  spirit,  in  having  so  gallantly 
swept  the  enemy  from  their  front,  through  the  town  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  heights  beyond. 

I  he  division  of  Major-General  Edward  Johnson,  of  the  same  corps, 
was  perfectly  fresh,  not  having  been  engaged.  Anderson’s  divi¬ 
sion,  of  Hill’s  corps,  was  also  now  up.  With  this  force  General 
Lee  thought  that  the  enemy’s  position  could  be  assailed  with  every 
piospect  of  success;  but,  after  a  conference  with  the  corps  and 
division  commanders  on  our  left,  who  represented  that,  in  their 
judgment,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  storm  the  strong 
position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  with  troops  somewhat  fagged  by 
the  marching  and  fighting  of  the  first  day;  that  the  ground  in 
their  immediate  front  furnished  greater  obstacles  to  a  successful 
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assault  than  existed  at  other  points  of  the  line,  and  that  it  could 
be  reasonably  concluded,  since  they  had  so  severely  handled  the 
enemy  in  their  front,  that  he  would  concentrate  and  fortify  with 
special  reference  to  resisting  a  further  advance  just  there,  he 
determined  to  make  the  main  attack  well  on  the  enemy’s  left,  in¬ 
dulging  the  hope  that  Longstreet’s  corps  would  be  up  in  time  to 
begin  the  movement  at  an  early  hour  on  the  second.  He  instructed 
General  Ewell  to  be  prepared  to  co-operate  by  a  simultaneous 
advance  by  his  corps.  General  Longstreet  was  unexpectedly 
detained,  however,  as  will  best  appear  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  report  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  In  speaking  of  his 
movements  on  the  first  day  of  July,  he  says: 

“Our  march  on  this  day  was  greatly  de'ayed  by  Johnson’s  divi¬ 
sion,  of  the  Second  corps,  which  came  into  the  road  from  Sbip- 
pensburg,  and  the  long  wagon  trains  that  followed  him.  McLaws’ 
division,  however,  reached  Marsh  creek,  four  miles  from  Gettysburg, 
a  little  after  dark,  and  Hood’s  division  got  within  nearly  the  same 
distance  of  the  town  about  12  o’clock  at  night.  Law’s  brigade 
was  ordered  forward  to  its  division  during  the  day,  and  joined 
it  about  noon  on  the  second.  Previous  to  his  joining  I  received 
instructions  from  the  Commanding-General  to  move  with  the  por¬ 
tion  of  my  command  that  was  up  around  to  gain  the  Emmetts- 
burg  road  on  the  enemy’s  left.  The  enemy,  having  been  driven 
back  by  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-Generals  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  the 
day  previous,  had  taken  a  strong  position,  extending  from  the  hill 
at  the  Cemetery  along  the  Emmettsburg  road.  Fearing  that  my 
force  was  too  weak  to  venture  to  make  an  attack,  I  delayed  until 
General  Law’s  brigade  joined  its  division.  As  soon  after  his 
arrival  as  we  could  make  our  preparations,  the  movement  was 
begun.  Engineers,  sent  out  by  the  Commanding-General  and  my¬ 
self,  guided  us  by  a  road  which  would  have  completely  disclosed 
the  move.  Some  delay  ensued  in  seeking  a  more  concealed  route. 
McLaws’  division  got  into  position  opposite  the  enemy’s  left  about 
4  P.  M.  Hood’s  division  was  moved  on  farther  to  our  right,  and 
got  into  position,  partially  enveloping  the  enemy’s  left.” 

General  Longstreet  here  explains  the  cause  of  the  delay  in 
bringing  up  his  troops  on  the  first  day;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws  (with  the  exception  of  Law’s 
brigade)  encamped  within  four  miles  of  Gettysburg  at  midnight 
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of  the  1st  of  July.  He  then  received  instructions  to  move  with 
the  portion  of  his  command  that  was  then  up ,  to  gain  the  Emmetts- 
burg  road  on  the  enemy’s  left;  but  fearing  that  his  force  was  too 
weak  to  venture  to  make  an  attack,  he  delayed  until  Law’s  brigade 
joined  its  division — about  noon  on  the  second.  In  this,  General 
Longstreet  clearly  admits  that  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Commanding-Gene¬ 
ral.  Owing  to  the  causes  assigned,  the  troops  Avere  not  in  position 
to  attack  until  4  P.  M.  One  can  imagine  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Federal  lines  meanwhile.  Pound  Top,  the  key  to  their  posi¬ 
tion,  which  was  not  occupied  in  the  morning,  they  now  held  in 
force,  and  another  corps  (Sedgwick’s)  had  reached  the  field.  Late 
as  it  was,  the  original  plan  was  adhered  to.  The  two  divisions  of 
Longstreet’s  corps  gallantly  advanced,  forced  the  enemy  back  a 
considerable  distance,  and  captured  some  trophies  and  prisoners. 
Ewell’s  divisions  were  ordered  forward,  and  likewise  gained  addi¬ 
tional  ground  and  trophies.  On  Cemetery  Hill  the  attack  by 
Early’s  leading  brigades  was  made  with  vigor.  They  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  works  on  the  crest,  into  which  they  forced 
their  way,  and  seized  several  pieces  of  artillery;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  what  they  had  gained,  from  want  of 
expected  support  on  their  right,  and  retired  to  their  original  posi¬ 
tion,  bringing  with  them  some  prisoners  and  four  stands  of  colors. 
In  explanation  of  this  lack  of  expected  support,  General  Rodes, 
who  was  on  General  Early’s  right,  states  in  his  report  that  after 
he  had  conferred .  with  General  Early  on  his  left,  and  General 
Lane  on  his  right,  and  arranged  to  attack  in  concert,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  make  the  necessary  preparations;  but  as  he  had  to  draw 
his  troops  out  of  the  town  by  the  flank,  change  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  battle,  and  then  traverse  a  distance  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hundred  yards,  while  General  Early  had  to  move  only  half 
that  distance,  without  change  of  front,  it  resulted  that,  before  he 
drove  in  the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  General  Early  had  attacked, 
and  been  compelled  to  withdraw. 

The  whole  affair  was  disjointed.  There  was  an  utter  absence  of 
accord  in  the  movements  of  the  several  commands,  and  no  decisive 
result  attended  the  operations  of  the  second  day.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  General  Longstreet,  on  this  occasion,  was  fairly 
chargeable  with  tardiness,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  his 
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conduct,  in  this  particular,  was  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  on 
his  part  of  the  circumstances  which  created  an  urgent  and  pecu¬ 
liar  need  for  the  presence  of  his  troops  at  the  front.  As  soon  as 
the  necessity  for  the  concentration  of  the  army  was  precipitated 
by  the  unexpected  encounter  on  the  first  of  July  with  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy  near  Gettysburg,  General  Longstreet  was  urged  to 
hasten  his  march,  and  this,  perhaps,  should  have  sufficed  to  cause 
him  to  push  his  divisions  on  toward  Gettysburg,  from  which  point 
he  was  distant  but  four  miles,  early  on  the  second;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  notified,  on  the  night  of  the  first,  of  the  attack 
proposed  to  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  and  the  part 
his  corps  was  to  take  therein.  Neither  do  I  think  it  just  to  charge 
that  he  was  alone  responsible  for  the  delay  in  attacking  that  en¬ 
sued  after  his  arrival  on  the  field.  I  well  remember  how  General  Lee 
was  chafed  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  troops,  until  he  finally 
became  restless,  and  rode  back  to  meet  General  Longstreet,  and 
urge  him  forward;  but,  then,  there  was  considerable  delay  in  put¬ 
ting  the  troops  to  work  after  they  reached  the  field  and  much 
time  was  spent  in  discussing  what  was  to  be  done,  which,  perhaps, 
could  not  be  avoided.  At  anj^  rate,  it  rvould  be  unreasonable  to 
hold  General  Longstreet  alone  accountable  for  this.  Indeed,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  him  in  the  charge  that  he  had  orders  from 
the  Commanding-General  to  attack  the  enemy  at  sunrise  on  the 
second  of  July,  and  that  he  disobeyed  these  orders.  This  would 
imply  that  he  was  in  position  to  attack,  whereas  General  Lee  but 
anticipated  his  early  arrival  on  the  second,  and  based  his  calcula¬ 
tions  upon  it.  I  have  shown  how  he  was  disappointed^  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  the  delay  was  fatal. 

General  Lee  determined  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  enemy’s 
position  on  the  third  day  of  July.  In  his  report  of  the  campaign, 
in  speaking  of  the  operations  of  the  second  day,  he  says: 

“The  result  of  this  day’s  operations  induced  the  belief  that, 
with  proper  concert  of  action,  and  with  the  increased  support  that 
the  positions  gained  on  the  right  would  enable  the  artillery  to 
render  the  assaulting  columns,  we  should  ultimately  succeed;  and 
it  was  accordingly  determined  to  continue  the  attack.  The  general 
plan  was  unchanged.  Longstreet,  reinforced  by  Pickett’s  three 
brigades,  which  arrived  near  the  battle-field  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  second,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  next  morning ;  and  Gen- 
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eral  Ewell  was  directed  to  assail  the  enemy’s  right  at  the  same 
time.” 

General  Longstreet’s  dispositions  were  not  completed  as  early 
as  was  expected;  it  appears  that  he  was  delayed  by  apprehensions 
that  his  troops  would  be  taken  in  reverse  as  they  advanced.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ewell,  who  had  orders  to  co-operate  with  General  Longstreet, 
and  who  was,  of  course,  not  aware  of  any  impediment  to  the  main 
attack  arranged  to  be  mode  on  the  enemy’s  left,  having  reinforced 
General  Johnson,  whose  division  was  upon  our  extreme  left  during 
the  night  of  the  second,  ordered  him  forward  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  In  obedience  to  these  instructions  General  Johnson  became 
hotly  engaged  before  General  Ewell  could  be  informed  of  the  halt 
which  had  been  called  on  our  right.  After  a  gallant  and  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  in  which  the  enemy  was  forced  to  abandon  part 
of  his  entrenchments,  General  Johnson  found  himself  unable  to 
carry  the  strongly-fortified  crest  of  the  hill.  The  projected  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  left  not  having  been  made,  he  was  enabled  to  hold 
his  right  with  a  force  largely  superior  to  that  of  General  Johnson, 
and  finally  to  threaten  his  flank  and  rear,  rendering  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  to  his  original  position  about  1  P.  M.  General 
Lee  then  had  a  conference  with  General  Longstreet,  and  the  mode 
of  attack  and  the  troops  to  make  it  were  thoroughly  debated.  I 
was  present,  and  understood  the  arrangements  to  be  that  General 
Longstreet  should  endeavor  to  force  the  enemy’s  lines  in  his  front. 
That  front  was  held  by  the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws.  To 
strengthen  him  for  the  undertaking,  it  was  decided  1o  reinforce 
him  by  such  troops  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  center. 

Pickett’s  division,  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  was  then  up,  fresh  and 
available.  Ileth’s  division,  of  Hill’s  corps,  was  also  mentioned  as 
available,  having  in  great  measure  recuperated  since  its  active 
engagement  of  the  first  day;  so,  also,  were  the  brigades  of  Lane 
and  Scales,  of  Pender’s  division,  Hill’s  corps;  and  as  our  extreme 
right  was  comparatively  safe,  being  well  posted,  and  not  at  all  threat¬ 
ened,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  other,  could  be  moved  out  of  the  lines  and  be  made 
to  take  part  in  the  attack.  Indeed,  it  was  designed  originally  that 
the  two  divisions  last  named,  reinforced  by  Pickett,  should  make 
the  attack;  and  it  was  only  because  of  the  apprehensions  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Longstreet  that  his  corps  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
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movement,  that  General  Hill  was  called  on  to  reinforce  him. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Genei’al  Hill  to  place  Hetli’s  division  and  two 
brigades  of  Pendei'’s  at  General  Longstreet’s  disposal,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  give  him  further  assistance  if  requested.  The  assault 
was  to  have  been  made  with  a  column  of  not  less  than  two  divi¬ 
sions,  and  the  remaining  divisions  were  to  have  been  moved  for¬ 
ward  in  support  of  those  in  advance.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
conference  alluded  to  as  understood  by  me.  Lieutenant-General 
A.  P.  Hill  appears  to  have  had  the  same  impression,  for  he  says  in 
his  report  of  the  operations  of  his  corps  at  this  time: 

“I  was  directed  to  hold  my  line  with  Anderson’s  division  and 
the  half  of  Pender’s,  now  commanded  by  General  Lane,  and  to 
order  Heth’s  division,  commanded  by  Pettigrew,  and  Lane’s  and 
Scales’  brigades,  of  Pender’s  division,  to  report  to  Lieuteuant- 
■General  Longstreet  as  a -support  to  his  corps,  in  the  assault  on  the 
enemy’s  lines.” 

General  Longstreet  proceeded  at  once  to  make  the  dispositions 
for  attack,  and  General  Lee  rode  along  the  portion  of  the  line 
held  by  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps,  and  finally  took  position  about  the  Con¬ 
federate  center,  on  an  elevated  point,  from  which  he  could  survey 
the  field  and  watch  the  result  of  the  movement.  After  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  along  the  entire  line,  and  at  a  given  signal,  the  move¬ 
ment  began,  but  the  plan  agreed  on  was  not  carried  out.  The 
only  troops  that  participated  in  the  attack  were  the  divisions  of 
Pickett  (Fii’st  corps)  and  Heth  (Third  corps) — the  latter,  since  the 
wounding  of  General  Heth,  commanded  by  General  Pettigrew — 
and  the  brigades  of  Lane,  Scales  and  Wilcox.  The  two  divisions 
were  formed  in  advance — the  three  brigades  as  their  support.  The 
divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws  (First  corps)  were  passive  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  movement.  To  one  who  observed  the  charge,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Pettigrew’s  line  was  not  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Pickett,  but  that  it  advanced  in  echelon.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  some  confusion  in  forming  the  troops,  for  Captain  Louis  G. 
Young,  of  General  Pettigrew’s  staff,  says: 

“On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July,  General  Pettigrew,  com¬ 
manding  Heth’s  division,  was  instructed  to  report  to  General  Long¬ 
street,  who  directed  him  to  form  in  the  rear  of  Pickett’s  division, 
and  support  his  advance  upon  Cemetery  Hill,  which  would  be  com¬ 
menced  as  soon  as  the  fire  from  our  artillery  should  have  driven 
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the  enemy  from  his  guns  and  prepared  the  way  for  attack.  And 
I  presume  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  having  been  the  first 
plan  settled  on,  that  the  erroneous  report  was  circulated  that 
Heth’s  division  was  assigned  the  duty  of  supporting  that  of  Pick¬ 
ett.  But  the  order  referred  to  was  countermanded  almost  as  soon 
as  given,  and  General  Pettigrew  was  instructed  to  advance  upon 
the  same  line  with  Pickett,  a  portion  of  Pender’s  division  acting  as 
supports.” 

Wilcox’s  brigade  was  ordered  to  support  Pickett’s  right  flank, 
and  the  brigades  of  Lane  and  Scales  acted  as  supports  to  Heth’s 
division.  General  Lane,  in  his  report,  says: 

“General  Longstreet  ordered  me  to  form  in  rear  of  the  right  of 
Heth’s  division,  commanded  by  General  Pettigrew.  Soon  after  I 
had  executed  this  order,  putting  Lowrance  on  the  right,  I  was 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  division  by  Major-General  Trim¬ 
ble,  who  acted  under  the  same  orders  that  I  had  received.  Heth’s 
division  was  much  longer  than  Lowrance’s  brigade  and  my  own, 
which  constituted  its  only  support,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
no  second  line  in  rear  of  its  left.” 

The  assaulting  column  really  consisted  of  Pickett’s  division — 
two  brigades  in  front,  aDd  one  in  the  second  line  as  a  support — 
with  the  brigade  of  Wilcox  in  the  rear  of  its  right  to  protect  that 
flank;  while  Heth’s  division  moved  forward  on  Pickett’s  left  in 
echelon,  or  with  the  alignment  so  imperfect  and  so  drooping  on  the 
left  as  to  appear  in  echelon,  with  Lane’s  and  Scales’  brigades  in 
rear  of  its  right,  and  its  left  without  reserve  or  support,  and  en¬ 
tirely  exposed.  Thus  the  column  moved  forward.  It  is  needless 
to  say  a  word  here  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  Pickett’s  division; 
that  charge  has  alreary  passed  into  history  as  “one  of  the  world’s 
great  deeds  of  arms.”  While,  doubtless,  many  brave  men  of  other 
commands  reached  the  crest  of  the  height,  this  was  the  only 
organized  body  that  entered  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Much  can 
be  said  in  excuse  for  the  failure  of  the  other  commands  to  fulfill 
the  task  assigned  them.  As  a  general  rule,  the  peculiarly  rough 
and  wooded  character  of  the  country  in  which  our  army  was 
accustomed  to  operate,  and  which  in  some  respects  was  unfavora¬ 
ble  for  the  manoeuvres  of  large  armies,  was  of  decided  advantage 
to  us;  for,  in  moving  upon  the  enemy  through  bodies  of  woods,  or 
in  a  broken,  rolling  country,  not  only  was  the  enemy  at  a  loss  how 
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to  estimate  our  strength,  but  our  own  men  were  not  impressed 
with  that  sense  of  insecurity  which  must  have  resulted  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  weakness. 

It  was  different  here.  The  charge  was  made  down  a  gentle 
slope,  and  then  up  to  the  enemy’s  lines,  a  distance  of  over  half  a 
mile,  denuded  of  forests,  and  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  per¬ 
fect  range  of  their  artillery.  These  combined  causes  produced 
their  natural  effect  upon  Pettigrew’s  division  and  the  brigades  sup¬ 
porting  it — caused  them  to  falter,  and  finally  retire.  Then  Pick¬ 
ett’s  division  continuing  the  charge  without  supports,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  enemy,  was  not  half  so  formidable  or  effective  as  it 
would  have  been  had  trees  or  hills  prevented  the  enemy  from  so 
correctly  estimating  the  strength  of  the  attacking  column,  and 
our  own  troops  from  experiencing  that  sense  of  weakness  which 
the  known  absence  of  support  necessarily  produced.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  it  steadily  and  gallantly  advanced  to  its  allotted  task.  As  the 
three  brigades,  under  Garnett,  Armistead  and  Kemper,  approach 
the  enemy’s  lines,  a  most  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  small-arms 
is  concentrated  upon  them;  but  they  swerve  not — there  is  no  fal¬ 
tering;  steadily  moving  forward,  they  rapidly  reduce  the  interven¬ 
ing  space,  and  close  with  their  adversaries;  leaping  the  breast¬ 
works,  they  drive  back  the  enemy  and  plant  their  standards  on 
the  captured  guns,  amid  shouts  of  victor}7 — dearly  won  and  short¬ 
lived  victory. 

No  more  could  be  exacted,  or  expected,  of  those  men  of  brave 
hearts  and  nerves  of  steel;  but  where  are  the  supports  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  heroic  efforts,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  a  victory  so 
nobly  won?  Was  that  but  a  forlorn  hope,  on  whose  success,  not 
onl}7  in  penetrating  the  enemy’s  lines,  but  in  maintaining  its  hold 
against  their  combined  and  united  efforts  to  dislodge  it,  an  entire 
army  was  to  wait  in  quiet  observation?  Was  it  designed  to  throw 
these  few  brigades — originally,  at  most,  but  two  divisions — upon 
the  fortified  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  while,  full  half  a  mile  away, 
seven-ninths  of  the  army  in  breathless  suspense,  in  ardent  admira¬ 
tion  and  fearful  anxiety,  watched,  but  moved  not?  I  maintain 
that  such  was  not  the  design  of  the  Commanding-General.  Had 
the  veteran  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws  been  moved  forward, 
as  was  planned,  .in  support  of  those  of  Pickett  and  Pettigrew,  not 
only  would  the  latter  division,  in  all  probability,  have  gained  the 
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enemy’s  works,  as  did  that  of  Pickett,  but  these  two  would  have 
been  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  to  resist  all 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  them.  The  enemy,  closing  in  on 
Pickett’s  brigades,  concentrating  upon  that  small  band  of  heroes 
the  fire  of  every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
soon  disintegrated  and  overpowered  them.  Such  as  were  not 
killed,  disabled  and  made  captive,  fell  back  to  our  lines. 

It  appears  that  General  Longstreet  deemed  it  necessary  to 
defend  his  right  flank  and  rear  with  the  divisions  of  McLaws  and 
Hood.  These  divisions,  as  before  stated,  constituted  all  of  the 
Confederate  line  held  by  Longstreet’s  troops,  and  it  is  not  apparent 
bow  they  were  necessary  to  defend  his  flank  and  rear.  The  near¬ 
est  infantry  force  of  the  enemy  to  our  right  occupied  the  hills — 
Hound  Top  and  Little  Round  Top — and  the  only  force  that  could 
be  said  to  have  threatened  our  flank  and  rear  consisted  of  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  so  posted  as  to  protect  the  enemy’s  left.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  here  to  undertake  to  establish  the  wisdom  of 
an  attack  on  the  enemy’s  position  on  the  third  day,  which  General 
Longstreet  contends  was  opposed  by  his  judgment,  and  of  which 
he  says  he  would  have  stayed  the  execution,  had  he  felt  that  he 
had  the  privilege  so  to  do;  nor  do  I  propose  to  discuss  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  position,  which  he  represents  to  have  been  such  as  to 
forbid  the  employment  of  McLaws’  and  Hood’s  divisions  in  the 
attack;  neither  do  I  seek  any  other  than  a  just  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  our  failure  at  that  time;  but  well  recalling  my  surprise 
and  disappointment  when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  Pickett’s 
division  and  the  troops  from  Hill’s  corps  had  taken  part  in  the 
movement,  and  with  positively  distinct  impressions  as  to  the  occur¬ 
rences  just  related,  I  deem  it  proper  to  record  them  for  confirma¬ 
tion  or  refutation  as  the  undisputed  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  others  may  determine. 

After  the  assault  on  the  enemy’s  works  on  the  third  of  July, 
there  was  no  serious  fighting  at  Gettysburg.  The  fourth  passed 
in  comparative  quiet.  Neither  army  evinced  any  disposition  to 
assail  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
Ewell  and  Hill  on  the  first  day,  and  the  decided  advantage  gained 
by  Longstreet  on  the  second,  the  failure  of  the  operations  of  the 
third  day,  involving,  as  they  did,  but  two  divisions  of  the  army, 
deprived  us  of  the  prestige  of  our  previous  successes,  and  gave  a 
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shadow  of  right  to  our  adversary’s  claim  of  having  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory.  Their  exultation,  however,  should  be  tempered  with  mode¬ 
ration,  when  we  consider  that,  after  one  day  of  absolute  quiet,  the 
Confederates  withdrew  from  their  front  without  serious  molesta¬ 
tion,  and  with  bridges  swept  away,  and  an  impassable  river  in 
rear,  stood  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  until  their  line  of  retreat  could 
be  rendered  practicable,  after  which  they  safely  recrossed  into  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Then,  again,  so  serious  was  the  loss  visited  upon  the  Fed- 
erals  in  the  engagements  of  the  first  and  second  da)Ts,  and  so  near 
success  was  the  effort  to  storm  their  position  on  the  third  day, 
that  they  were  themselves  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should 
stand  or  retreat.  In  discussing  several  councils  or  conferences 
held  by  General  Meade  with  his  corps  commanders,  General  Sick¬ 
les  testified,  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
that  the  reason  the  Confederates  were  not  followed  up  was  on 
account  of  differences  of  opinion  whether  or  not  the  Federals 
should  themselves  retreat,  as  “it  was  by  no  means  clear,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  corps  commanders,  or  of  the  General  in  com¬ 
mand,  whether  they  had  won-  or  not.” 

It  appears  from  the  official  returns  on  file  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  on  the  31st  of  May,  1863,  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  numbered:  infantry,  fifty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six;  cavalry,  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six;  artil¬ 
lery,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty;  of  all  arms,  sixty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  effective.  This  was 
immediately  before  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  m aj’  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  maximum  of  General  Lee’s  army  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1863,  after  the 
return  of  General  Lee  to  Virginia,  his  army  numbered  fortj'-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  effective,  exclusive  of  the 
cavalry  corps,  of  which  no  report  is  made  in  the  return  of  the 
date  last  mentioned ;  allowing  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twelve,  a  fair  estimate  for  the  cavalry,  the  effective  total  of  the 
army  on  the  20th  of  July  was  forty-nine  thousand.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  General  Lee’s  loss  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign 
was  about  nineteen  thousand. 

Concerning  the  strength  of  the  Federal  army,  General  Meade 
testified  as  follows  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  (second  series,  vol.  I.,  p.  337):  “Including  all  arms  of  the  ser- 
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vice,  my  strength  was  a  little  under  one  hundred  thousand  men — 
about  ninety-five  thousand.  I  think  General  Lee  had  about  ninety 
thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  artillery,  and 
about  ten  thousand  cavalry.”  Again  he  testifies:  “I  think  the 
returns  showed  me,  when  I  took  command  of  the  army,  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  men;  included  in  these 
were  the  eleven  thousand  of  General  French.”  In  this  latter  mat¬ 
ter  the  evidence  is  against  General  Meade.  General  Hooker,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1863,  telegraphed  to  General  Ilalleck,  from 
Poolesville:  “My  whole  force  of  enlisted  men  for  duty  will  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  (105,000).”  This  would 
make  his  total  effective  force  (officers  and  men)  full  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand.  This  dispatch  was  received  by  General  Hal- 
leck  at  nine  A.  M.  On  reaching  Sandy  Hook,  subsequently,  on 
the  same  day,  General  Hooker  telegraphed  as  follows  concerning 
the  garrison  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  under  General  French:  “I  find 
ten  thousand  men  here  in  condition  to  take  the  field.  Here  they 
are  of  no  earthly  account.  They  cannot  defend  a  ford  of  the  river; 
and,  as  far  as  Harper’s  Ferry  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  of  it. 
As  for  the  fortifications,  the  work  of  the  troops,  they  remain  when 
the  troops  are  withdrawn.  Ho  enemy  will  ever  take  possession  of 
them  for  them.  This  is  my  opinion.  All  the  public  property 
could  have  been  secured  to-night,  and  the  troops  marched  to 
where  they  could  have  been  of  some  service.”  This  dispatch  was 
received  by  General  Halleck  at  2:55  P.  M.  It  is  evident  that  the 
garrison  at  Harper’s  Ferry  was  not  embraced  in  the  returns  allu¬ 
ded  to  by  General  Hooker  in  his  first  dispatch.  Although  Gene¬ 
ral  Halleck  refused  these  troops  to  General  Hooker,  they  were 
immediately  awarded  to  General  .Meade  on  his  assuming  command 
when  General  Hooker  was  relieved. 

"W ithout  more  accurate  returns  of  the  two  armies  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  we  are  left  to  form  our  conclusions  as  to  their  strength  from 
the  data  given  above.  I  put  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
at  sixty-two  thousand  of  all  arms — fifty  thousand  infantry,  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  and  four  thousand  artillery — and  believe  these 
figures  very  nearly  correct.  In  this  estimate,  I  adopt  the  strength 
of  the  Federal  army  as  given  by  its  Commander  on  the  27th  of 
J une,  but  four  days  before  the  first  encounter  at  Gettysburg,  exclu- 
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ding  all  consideration  of  the  troops  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  although 
General  Meade,  on  assuming  command,  at  once  ordered  General 
French  to  move  to  Frederick  with  seven  thousand  men,  to  protect 
his  communications,  and  thus  made  available  a  like  number  of 
men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  detached  for  this  service. 

On  the  side  of  the  Confederates,  the  entire  cavalry  corps  is 
included.  That  portion  which  General  Stuart  accompanied  made 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  Federal  army,  and  only  joined  General 
Lee  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day;  and  the  brigades  under 
Generals  Jones  and  Robertson,  which  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  did  not  rejoin  the  army  until  the  third 
of  July. 
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Report  of  Brigadier- General  R.  L.  Gibson  of  Operations  in  Yicinity 

of  Nashville. 

[Prom  the  original  MS.  signed  in  General  Gibson’s  autograph.] 

Hd.  Qrs.  Gibson’s  Brigade, 

.Near  Tupelo,  Miss.,  January  11  th,  1865. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Macon,  A.  A.  G.: 

Captain:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  orders  from 
Division  Headquarters,  to  submit  the  following  report  of  opera¬ 
tions  before  Nashville  and  along  the  line  of  our  march  to  Co¬ 
lumbia: 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  15th  December  I  was  directed  by 
Lieutenant-General  Lee  to  move  my  brigade  to  the  extreme  left 
of  his  corps,  and  to  deploy  it  in  one  rank  so  as  to  cover  as  much 
space  as  possible.  A  little  while  before  sunset  the  troops  in  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  I  was  posted — a  line  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  left  flank  of  the  army — gave  way,  and  soon  those 
immediately  upon  my  left  fell  back,  the  whole  moving  rapidly  in 
some  confusion  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  advanced  and,  seeing  that 
my  left  flank  was  exposed  and  likely  to  be  involved,  I  withdrew 
my  brigade  from  the  trenches  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  right 
angles  to  them,  my  right  resting  upon  them.  I  also  threw  for¬ 
ward  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers,  under  Lieutenant  A.  T.  Martin, 
who  at  once  attacked  the  enemy,  but  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
advance.  By  this  time  it  was  twilight,  and  in  a  few  moments 
night  closed  operations. 

The  next  day,  the  line  having  been  retired  about  two  and  a  half 
miles,  my  skirmishers  were  attacked  early  in  the  morning,  but 
not  ordered  in  until  near  one  o’clock,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  preparations  were  being  made  to  charge  us  in  force.  The 
enemy  assaulted  my  brigade  either  wTith  one  large  or  two  small 
brigades,  and,  alter  several  attempts,  only  came  up  to  within  sev¬ 
enty-five  yards,  and,  remaining  there  a  few  moments,  broke  and 
fled.  We  killed  and  wounded  a  great  many  for  the  time  they  were 
under  fire  and  the  force  engaged.  I  estimate  his  loss  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  killed  and  from  seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  wounded. 
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Observing,  just  before  sundown,  troops  and  ambulances  passing 
into  the  Franklin  turnpike  from  the  left,  and  double-quicking 
towards  the  rear,  I  at  once  dispatched  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Cartwright  Eustis,  to  say  to  Brigadier-General  Pettus  that  I 
would  co-operate  with  him  in  any  plan  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  evidently  broken  the  lines  somewhere  to  his 
left. 

Scarcely  had  my  aide  reached  me  and  informed  me  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  General  Pettus,  when  the  enemy  was  observed  already 
upon  our  rear,  and  our  troops  upon  all  sides  breaking  and  striving 
to  reach  the  line  of  retreat,  which  was  nearly  covered.  I  had 
ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  R,  H.  Lindsay,  commanding  Sixteenth 
Louisiana  Volunteers,  to  get  ready  to  deploy  his  regiment  as  skir¬ 
mishers  along  the  trenches,  while  I  withdrew  the  brigade  and 
attempted  to  arrest  the  enemy;  but  at  this  time  confusion  pre¬ 
vailed  over  every  thing.  Arriving  at  the  woods,  in  front  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Overton’s,  I  formed  a  line  as  again  directed  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Lee,  and,  moving  back  a  half  mile  further,  Major-General 
Clayton  reformed  his  division,  and  we  continued  the  retreat  until 
we  reached  Hollowtree  Gap,  where  we  bivouacked.  Early  the 
next  morning  I  was  sent  as  a  reserve  near  the  Hotel,  six  hundred 
yards  in  rear  of  the  Gap.  While  there,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
from  Division  Headquarters,  I  sent  Colonel  S.  E.  Hunter  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fourth  and  Thirtieth  Louisiana  Volunteers 
and  my  inspector-general,  to  report  to  Major-General  Clayton.  He 
was  placed  on  picket  in  a  gap  in  rear  of  the  division  by  order  of 
Lieutenant-General  Lee,  and  while  being  posted  there  I  moved 
the  balance  of  my  brigade  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  road  between  us  and  Franklin. 

I  drove  him  back  very  easily,  and  was  moving  to  the  road  again, 
when  I  was  informed  by  a  staff  officer  of  Lieutenant-General  Lee, 
Lieutenant  Farish,  that  Colonel  Hunter  and  his  detachment  had 
been  captured. 

I  was  again  placed  in  position  in  an  earthwork  a  thousand  yards 
from  Harpeth  river,  and,  before  any  instructions  reached  me,  our 
cavalry  stampeded.  The  enemy,  five  thousand  strong,  charged  in 
three  columns  with  squadrons  covering  the  intervening  ground 
and  connecting  them — one  in  front,  one  in  rear  upon  the  left  flank, 
and  one  in  rear  upon  the  right  flank.  I  found  a  section  of  artil- 
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lery  upon  the  road  and  a  part  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  under 
Colonel  Hundly.  I  had  the  section  to  open  upon  the  enemy,  but 
it  had  no  effect,  except  to  increase  the  speed  of  his  flanking  col¬ 
umns,  and  made  no  impression  upon  that  one  advancing  directly 
upon  our  front.  After  firing  ten  rounds  with  no  better  effect,  I 
ordered  the  officer  (I  do  not  know  his  name)  to  move  his  pieces  to 
the  rear.  I  also  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lindsay,  command¬ 
ing  Sixteenth  Louisiana  Volunteers,  upon  my  extreme  right,  to 
deploy  his  regiment  as  skirmishers  in  retreat,  and  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Major  Flournoy,  with  the  First,  Thirteenth,  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth,  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  to 
move  to  the  rear,  and  to  fight  as  they  went.  I  also  directed  Colo¬ 
nel  Hundly  to  deploy  his  men  as  skirmishers.  The  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  charged  all  around  us.  Colonel  Campbell  broke  up  by  a 
well-delivered  fire  the  column  charging  down  the  road,  and  thus 
gave  time  to  the  section  of  artillery  to  cross  the  river.  The  ene¬ 
my  came  up  within  less  than  one  hundred  yards  of  the  section 
and  fired  his  revolvers  at  those  about  it.  My  command  fought  its 
way  to  the  river,  entirely  surrounded,  with  a  loss  of  ten  killed, 
twenty-five  wounded  and  five  captured.  We  continued  to  make 
dispositions  against  this  cavalry,  under  orders  of  Major-General 
Clayton,  without  being  engaged,  until  near  sunset,  when  he  again 
charged,  coming  from  the  left,  and  wheeled  into  and  down  the 
road  just  where  my  left  flank  rested  upon  it.  I  immediately 
changed  front  upon  the  left  regiment,  and  ordered  Colonel  Hen¬ 
derson,  Forty-Second  Georgia,  temporarily  in  charge  of  Stovall’s 
brigade,  upon  my  right,  to  face  by  the  rear  rank  and  wheel  to  the 
right  so  as  to  cover  the  road.  A  few  well-directed  volleys  cut  the 
charging  column,  and  part  of  two  regiments  continued  down  the 
road  while  the  rest  fell  back  into  the  woods.  Major-General  Clay¬ 
ton  coming  from  the  front,  where  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the 
advance  of  Holtzclaw’s  brigade,  then  came  up,  and  made  disposi¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  this  body  of  cavalry,  the 
killing  of  many,  and  the  capture  of  colors  and  prisoners. 

My  command  was  not  agaiD  engaged.  1  trust  my  officers  and 
men  behaved  themselves,  under  all  circumstances,  in  a  way  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  the  confidence  of  my  superior  officers.  Colonel  Hun¬ 
ter,  Fourth  Louisiana  Volunteers;  Major  Picolet,  commanding 
Thirtieth ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lindsay,  Colonel  Campbell  and 
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Major  Flournoy  all  gave  every  assistance  and  conducted  their 
parts  with  skill  and  courage.  I  would  particularly  commend 
Lieutenant  A.  T.  Martin,  commanding  battalion  of  Sharpshooters, 
for  his  conspicuous  gallantry  and  skill,  and  regret  to  say  he  was 
wounded  and  captured  when  quitting  the  trenches.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lindsay,  while  temporarily  in  command  of  my  brigade, 
discovered  fine  qualities  as  an  officer,  and  Colonel  Henderson  was 
conspicuous  for  his  efficiency  and  bravery  while,  for  a  short  time, 
in  command  of  Stovall’s  brigade,  under  trying  circumstances.  I 
would  again  commend  Captain  A.  L.  Stuart,  A.  I.  G.,  for  his  cour¬ 
age,  judgment  and  promptness.  I  regret  to  state  that  he  was 
severely  wounded.  Captain  H.  H.  Bain,  A.  A.  G-.,  and  Captain  G. 
Norton,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  were  always  prompt.,  efficient  and  gallant; 
and  especially  so  was  Lieutenant  C.  Eustis,  my  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  J.  Hodges,  A.  Q.  M.,  and  Major  \Y.  V.  Crouch,  C.  S.,  have 
discharged  their  duties  throughout  with  fidelity  and  intelligence. 
I  have  to  announce  and  to  deplore  the  death  of  Captain  C.  W. 
Cushman,  Thirtieth  Louisiana  Volunteers,  who  was  killed  at  the 
trenches.  He  was  a  brave,  intelligent  and  efficient  officer.  Nor 
less  zealous  and  worthy  were  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Cawthorn,  Nine¬ 
teenth  Louisiana  Volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  C.  Miller.  Twentieth 
Louisiana  Volunteers,  who  likewise  fell  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.  L.  Gibson,  Brigadier-General. 
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EDITORIAL  PARAGRAPHS. 


The  Present  Financial  Condition  oe  our  Society  demands  a  plain 
statement  from  us,  and  the  kind  consideration  of  our  friends. 

Although  we  begun  our  publishing  enterprise  without  capital  we  have  been 
enabled  to  conduct  it  with  such  success  that  we  could  have  readily  made  it 
meet  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  but  for  several  mistakes  which  we 
have  made  based  upon  a  too  sanguine  hope  of  increased  circulation. 

1.  We  gave  each  month  a  larger  number  of  pages  than  our  subscription  price 
($3)  per  annum  would  justify,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  back  numbers, 
we  have  been  publishing  each  month  a  much  larger  number  of  copies  than  our 
subscription  list  demands. 

2.  For  nearly  all  of  last  year  we  went  to  heavy  expense  in  stereotyping  each 
number. 

3.  We  went  to  other  expenses  in  the  confident  hope  that  our  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  would  enable  us  to  meet  them  without  difficulty,  which  would  have 
been  the  case  but  for  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  (over 
1,000  since  the  first  of  January  last)  to  send  us  their  renewal  fees. 

These  causes  are  now  giving  us  serious  trouble,  but  we  can  and  will  work 
through  them  with  a  little  help  on  the  part  of  our  friends.  We  have  reduced 
our  expenses  to  a  basis  upon  which  we  can  easily  meet  every  demand  upon  us 
if  we  can  maintain  even  our  present  circulation.  But  we  are  exceedingly  anx¬ 
ious  to  relieve  ourselves  of  a  debt  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  contract,  and 
to  be  in  condition  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  usefulness.  We,  therefore,  earn¬ 
estly  appeal  to  our  friends  to  help  us  in  several  ways: 

1.  Let  all  who  have  not  renewed  their  subscriptions  promptly  do  so.  And  it 
would  be  a  great  favor  if  even  those  whose  subscriptions  are  not  yet  due  would 
make  us  a  remittance  in  anticipation. 

2.  Let  our  friends  help  to  extend  our  circulation,  and  dispose  of  our  three 
bound  volumes  of  Back  Numbers. 

3.  Those  of  our  Annual  Members  who  have  promised  to  become  Life  Mem¬ 
bers  would  very  materially  help  us  by  acting  in  the  matter  now. 

4.  Look  at  the  inducements  we  offer,  and  send  us  advertisements  for  our  ad¬ 
vertising  sheet. 

5.  Secure  us  suitable  Agents. 

We  have  assurances  from  every  quarter  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  of  the  very  highest  value  and  importance,  and  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  our  friends  do  not  show  their  appreciation  of  it  by  practical 
and  prompt  help. 
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No.  4. 


Leading  Confederates  on  tlie  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  OUR  SEPTEMBER  NO.] 

The  papers  which  we  have  been  publishing  on  the  battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg  have  attracted  great  attention  and  excited  wide  interest. 
We  hope  to  add  a  number  of  others  from  distinguised  soldiers  who 
were  in  position  to  know  what  occurred,  and  who  have  promised 
to  send  us  their  views  on  the  questions  propounded  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  critic. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  a  paper  from  General  John  B. 
Hood  he  sends  us  a  copy*  of  the  following  letter  to  General  Long- 
street.  In  a  note  to  the  Secretary  accompanying  this  letter  Gene¬ 
ral  Hood  says:  “It  does  not  cover  all  the  points  upon  which  you 
desire  information,  but  may  prove  of  interest.”  We  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  statement  of  this  gallant 
and  accomplished  soldier. 

Letter  from  General  John  B.  Hood. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  28th,  1875. 

Gen.  James  Longstreet : 

General:  I  have  not  responded  earlier  to  your  letter  of  April 
5tb,  by  reason  of  pressure  of  business,  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  me  to  give  due  attention  to  the  subject  in  regard  to  which 
you  have  desired  information. 

You  are  correct  in  your  assumption,  that  I  failed  to  make  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  my  division  around  Suffolk,  Va.,  and 
of  its  action  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  consequence  of  a 
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wound  which  I  received  in  this  engagement.  In  justice  to  the 
brave  troops  under  my  command  at  this  period,  I  should  here 
mention  another  cause  for  this  apparent  neglect  of  duty  on  my 
part.  Before  I  had  recovered  from  the  severe  wound  received  at 
Gettysburg,  your  corps  (excepting  Pickett’s  division)  was  ordered 
to  join  General  Bragg,  in  the  west,  for  battle  against  Rosecranz; 
my  old  troops — with  whom  I  had  served  so  long — were  thus  to  be 
sent  forth  to  another  army— quasi,  I  may  say,  among  strangers— 
to  take  part  in  a  great  struggle;  and  upon  an  appeal  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  brigade  and  regimental  officers  of  my  division,  I  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  them,  although  I  had  the  use  of  but  one  arm. 
This  movement  to  the  west  soon  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  where  I  was  again  so  seriously  wounded  as  to  cause  the 
loss  of  a  limb.  These  severe  wounds  in  close  successsion,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  all-absorbing  duties  and  anxieties  attending  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  prevented  me  from  submitting,  subsequently,  a 
report,  as  likewise  one  after  the  battle  of  Chiekamauga,  in  which 
engagement — whilst  you  led  the  left  wing — I  had  the  honor  of 
commanding  your  corps,  together  with  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  respectively  under  A.  P.  Stewart,  Bushrod 
Johnson,  and  Hindman.  Thus,  the  gallantry  of  these  troops,  as 
well  as  the  admirable  conduct  of  my  division  at  Gettysburg,  I 
have  left  unrecorded. 

With  this  apology  for  seeming  neglect,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  from  memory  of  the  events  forming  the  subject  of 
3Tour  letter: 

My  recollection  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  attempt, 
whilst  we  were  lying  in  front  of  Suffolk,  to  reach  General  Lee  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  is  very  clear. 
The  order  directing  your  corps  to  move  to  the  support  of  General 
Lee  was  received  about  the  time  General  Hooker  crossed  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock.  Unfortunately,  we  had  been  compelled  by  the  scarcity 
of  forage  to  send  off  our  wagons  into  Nor  th  Carolina  to  gather  a 
supply  from  that  state.  A  short  delay  necessarily  ensued,  as  cou¬ 
riers  had  to  be  dispatched  for  the  requisite  transportation  before 
the  troops  could  move.  Every  effort,  however,  was  made  to  get 
to  Lee  at  the  earliest  moment.  If  my  memory  betrays  me  not, 
you  repaired  in  advance  of  your  corps  to  Petersburg  or  Richmond, 
having  issued  orders  for  us  to  march  with  all  possible  speed  to 
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Lee  on  the  Rappahannock.  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  my  old  chief,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  do  so;  but, 
whilst  on  a  forced  march  to  accomplish  this  object,  I  received 
intelligence  of  our  victory  at  Chancellorsville,  and  of  Jackson’s 
mortal  wound.  We,  nevertheless,  continued  our  march,  and 
eventually  went  into  bivouac  upon  the  Rapidan,  near  Gordons- 
ville. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  preparations  were  made 
for  an  offensive  campaign. 

Accordingly,  my  troops  moved  out  of  camp,  crossed  the  Rapi¬ 
dan  about  the  5th  of  June,  1863,  and  joined  in  the  general  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac.  We  crossed  the  river  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  month,  and  marched  into  Pennsylvania. 
Hill’s  and  Ewell’s  corps  were  in  advance,  and  were  reported  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  Whilst  lying  in  camp,  not  far  distant 
from  Chambersburg,  information  was  received  that  Ewell  and 
Hill  were  about  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy  near  Gettys¬ 
burg.  My  troops,  together  with  McLaws’  division,  were  put  in 
motion  upon  the  most  direct  road  to  that  point,  which,  after  a 
hard  march,  we  reached  before  or  at  sunrise  on  the  2d  of  July. 
So  imperative  had  been  the  orders  to  hasten  forward  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed,  that  on  the  march  my  troops  were  allowed  to  halt  and 
rest  onty  about  two  hours,  during  the  night  from  the  1st  to  the 
2d  of  July. 

1  arrived  with  my  staff  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Gettysburg 
shortly  after  daybreak,  as  I  have  already  stated,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  July.  My  division  soon  commenced  filing  into  an 
open  field  near  me,  where  the  troops  were  allowed  to  stack  arms 
and  rest  until  further  orders.  A  short  distance  in  advance  of  this 
point,  and  during  the  early  part  of  that  same  morning,  we  were  both 
engaged,  in  company  with  Generals  Lee  and  A.  P.  Hill,  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Federals.  General  Lee — with  coat  but¬ 
toned  to  the  throat,  sabre-belt  buckled  around  the  waist,  and  field- 
glasses  pending  at  his  side — walked  up  and  down  in  the  shade  of 
large  trees  near  us,  halting  now  and  then  to  observe  the  enemy. 
He  seemed  full  of  hope,  yet  at  times,  buried  in  deep  thought. 

Col.  Fremantle,  of  England,  was  ensconced  in  the  forks  of  a 
tree  not  far  off,  with  glass  in  constant  use,  examining  the  lofty 
position  of  the  Federal  army. 
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General  Lee  was  seemingly  anxious  you  should  attack  that 
morning.  He  remarked  to  me:  “The  enemy  is  here,  and  if  we 
do  not  whip  him  he  will  whip  us.”  You  thought  it  better  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Pickett’s  division — at  that  time  still  in  the  rear — 
in  order  to  make  the  attack;  and  you  said  to  me,  subsequently, 
whilst  we  were  seated  together  near  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  “The 
General  is  a  little  nervous  this  morning;  he  wishes  me  to  attack; 
I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  without  Pickett.  I  never  like  to  go  into 
battle  with  one  boot  off.” 

Thus  passed  the  forenoon  of  that  eventful  day,  when,  in  the 
afternoon — about  three  o’clock — it  Avas  decided  to  no  longer  awrnit 
Pickett’s  division,  but  to  proceed  to  our  extreme  right,  and  attack 
up  the  Emmettsburg  road.  McLaws  moved  off,  and  I  followed 
with  my  di\Tision.  In  a  short  time  I  was  ordered  to  quicken  the 
march  of  my  troops,  and  pass  to  the  front  of  McLaws. 

This  movement  was  accomplished  by  throwing  out  an  advanced 
force  to  tear  down  fences  and  clear  the  way.  The  instructions  I 
received  were  to  place  my  division  across  the  Emmettsburg  road, 
form  line  of  battle,  and  attack.  Before  reaching  this  road,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  sent  forward  some  of  my  picked  Texas  scouts  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  position  of  the  enemy’s  extreme  left  flank.  They  soon 
reported  to  me  that  it  rested  upon  Pound  Top  mountain;  that  the 
country  was  open  and  that  I  could  march  through  an  open  wood¬ 
land  pasture  around  Round  Top  and  assault  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear;  that  their  wagon  trains  Avere  parked  in  rear  of  their  line, 
and  were  badly  exposed  to  our  attack  in  that  direction.  As  soon 
as  I  arrived  upon  the  Emmettsburg  road  I  placed  one  or  tAvo  bat¬ 
teries  in  position  and  opened  fire.  A  reply  from  the  enemy’s  guns 
soon  developed  his  lines.  His  left  rested  on  or  near  Pound  Top, 
with  line  bending  back  and  again  forward,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
concave  line  as  approached  by  the  Emmettsburg  road.  A  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  troops  was  posted  in  front  of  their  main  line,  be¬ 
tween  the  Emmettsburg  road  and  Round  Top  mountain.  This 
force  was  in  line  of  battle  upon  an  eminence  near  a  peach  orchard. 

I  found,  that  in  making  the  attack  according  to  orders,  viz:  up 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  I  should  have  first  to  encounter  and  drive 
off  this  advanced  line  of  battle;  secondly,  at  the  base  and  along 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  to  confront  immense  boulders  of  stone, 
so  massed  together  as  to  form  narrow  openings,  which  would 
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break  our  ranks  and  cause  the  men  to  scatter  whilst  climbing  up 
the  rocky  precipice.  I  found,  moreover,  that  my  division  would 
be  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  main  line  of  the  enemy,  in 
position  on  the  crest  of  the  high  l’ange,  of  which  Hound  Top  was 
the  extreme  left,  and,  by  reason  of  the  concavity  of  the  enemy’s 
main  line,  that  we  would  he  subject  to  a  destructive  fire  in  flank 
and  rear,  as  well  as  in  front;  and  deemed  it  almost  an  impossibility 
to  clamber  along  the  bouldei’S  up  this  steep  and  rugged  mountain, 
and,  under  this  number  of  cross-fires,  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  I 
knew  that  if  the  feat  was  accomplished  it  must  be  at  a  most  fear¬ 
ful  sacrifice  of  as  brave  and  gallant  soldiers  as  ever  engaged  in 
battle. 

The  reconnoissance  by  my  Texas  scouts  and  the  development  of 
the  Federal  lines  were  effected  in  a  very  short  space  of  time;  in 
truth,  shorter  than  I  have  taken  to  recall  and  jot  down  these  facts, 
although  the  scenes  and  events  of  that  day  are  as  clear  to  iny 
mind  as  if  the  great  battle  had  been  fought  yesterday.  I  was  in 
possession  of  these  important  facts  so  shortly  after  reaching  the 
Emmettsburg  road,  that  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you 
at  once  my  opinion,  that  it  was  unwise  to  attack  up  the  Emmetts¬ 
burg  road,  as  ordered,  and  to  urge  that  you  allow  me  to  turn 
Hound  Top  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  Accordingly, 
1  dispatched  a  staff  officer  bearing  to  you  my  request  to  be  allowed 
to  make  the  proposed  movement  on  account  of  the  above-stated 
reasons.  Your  reply  was  quickly  received:  “Gen’l  Lee’s  orders 
are  to  attack  up  the  Emmettsburg  road.”  I  sent  another  officer  to 
say  that  I  feared  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  such  an  attack, 
and  renewed  my  request  to  turn  Round  Top.  Again  your  answer 
was:  “Gen’l  Lee’s  orders  are  to  attack  up  the  Emmettsburg  road.” 
During  this  interim  I  had  continued  the  use  of  the  batteries 
upon  the  enemy,  and  had  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  Federal  line  extended  to  Hound  Top,  and  that  I  could  not  rea¬ 
sonably  hope  to  accomplish  much  by  the  attack  as  ordered.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  me  the  enemy  occupied  a  position  by  nature  so 
strong — I  may  say  impregnable — that,  independently  of  their 
flank-fire,  they  could  easily  repel  our  attack  by  merely  throwing 
and  rolling  stones  down  the  mountain  side  as  we  approached. 

A  third  time  I  dispatched  one  of  my  staff  to  explain  fully  in 
regard  to  the  situation,  and  to  suggest  that  you  had  better  come 
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and  look  for  yourself.  I  selected,  in  this  instance,  my  adjutant- 
general,  Colonel  Harry  Sellers,  whom  you  know  to  be  not  only  an 
officer  of  great  courage,  but  also  of  marked  ability.  Colonel  Sellers 
returned  with  the  same  message :  “  Gen’l  Lee’s  orders  are  to  attack 
up  the  Emmettsburg  road.”  Almost  simultaneously,  Col.  Fairfax, 
of  your  staff,  rode  up  and  repeated  the  above  orders. 

After  this  urgent  protest  against  entering  into  battle  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  according  to  instructions — which  protest  is  the  first  and  only 
one  I  ever  made  during  my  entire  military  career — I  ordered  my 
line  to  advance  and  make  the  assault. 

As  my  troops  were  moving  forward,  you  rode  up  in  person;  a 
brief  conversation  passed  between  us,  during  which  I  again  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fears  above  mentioned,  and  regret  at  not  being  allowed 
to  attack  in  flank  around  Hound  Top.  You  answered  to  this  effect: 
“We  must  obey  the  orders  of  General  Lee.”  I  then  rode  forward 
with  my  line  under  a  heavj7  fire.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after 
reaching  the  Peach  Orchard  I  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  borne  from  the  field. 

With  this  wound  terminated  my  participation  in  this  great  bat¬ 
tle.  As  I  was  borne  off  on  a  litter  to  the  rear,  I  could  but  experi¬ 
ence  deep  distress  of  mind  and  heart  at  the  thought  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  fate  of  my  brave  fellow-soldiers,  who  formed  one  of  the 
grandest  divisions  of  that  world-renowned  army;  and  I  shall  ever 
believe  that  had  I  been  permitted  to  turn  Hound  Top  mountain, 
we  would  not  only  have  gained  that  position,  but  have  been  able 
finally  to  rout  the  enemy. 

Ti  usting  this  sketch,  however  incomplete,  may  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 


Witnesses: 


FI.  B.  Deas, 
H.  J.  Deas. 


J.  B.  Hood. 
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Letter  from  Major-General  Henry  Hetli,  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps,  A.  N.  Y. 

[The  following  letter  from  General  Hetli  was  originally  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  our  Society,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  our  distinguished  foreign 
correspondent,  whose  letter  of  enquiry  to  us  called  it  forth. 

It  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Times ,  but  will  be  none 
the  less  acceptable  to  our  readers  as  one  of  our  Gettysburg  series.] 


Richmond,  Va.,  June,  1877. 

Lev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  D.  D., 

Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society : 

My  Dear  Sir:  - ,  referring  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 

in  1863,  says:  “The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  when  it  invaded 
the  Northern  States,  was  more  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been 

before.”  If - ,  in  using  the  term  “more  powerful,”  means  that 

the  numerical  strength  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  on  this 
occasion,  was  greater  than  ever  before,  he  is  wrong,  as  the  sub¬ 
joined  statement  of  the  strength  of  that  army,  taken  from  the 
official  returns  now  on  file  in  Washington,  will  show: 


Confederate. 


Seven  days’  fight,  1862 .  80,000 

Fredericksburg,  1862 .  78,000 

Cbancellorsville,  1863 .  57,000 

Gettysburg,  1863 .  *62,000 

Wilderness,  1864 .  63,981 


Federal. 

115,000 

110,000 

132,000 

fll2,000 

141,160 


It  has  been  said  that  the  morale  of  an  army  is  to  numbers  as 
three  to  one.  If  this  be  correct  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
never  stronger  than  on  entering  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  fact  entered  very  largely  in  deter¬ 
mining  General  Lee  to  make  the  attack  on  the  3d  of  July,  at  Get¬ 
tysburg;  for  there  was  not  an  officer  or  soldier  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  from  General  Lee  to  the  drummer  boy,  who 
did  not  believe,  when  we  invaded  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  that  it 

*  Field  return,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  May  31,  1863:  Infantry,  54,356;  artillery,  4,460 ; 
cavalry,  9,563.  Total,  68,352.  From  this  total  must  be  deducted  Ewell’s  loss  at  Winchester, 
the  details  left  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  to  guard  persons  and  property  captured  at 
Winchester,  and  also  the  loss  in  the  cavalry.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cavalry  did 
not  join  General  Lee  at  Gettysburg  until  late  in  the  evening  of  July  2. 

t  Hooker  telegraphs  to  Staunton,  June  27,  1863:  Strength  of  rank  and  file,  105,000;  adding 
commissioned  officers  not  included  in  above,  7,000.  Total,  112,000. 
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was  ablo  to  drive  the  Federal  army  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not 
that  the  fighting  capacity  of  its  great  adversary  was  under-esti¬ 
mated,  but  possibly  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  an  over¬ 
weening  opinion  of  its  own  prowess. 

Just  here  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  consider  what  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  in  one  year  accomplished.  In 
1862,  eighty  thousand  strong,  it  attacked  the  Federal  army,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  and  after  seven  days’  fighting  drove  that 
army  to  shelter  under  its  gunboats.  Following  up  this  success, 
after  a  series  of  engagements,  Pope  was  driven  across  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  Then  followed  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  (Antietam),  when 
possibly  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
never  shone  brighter.  Its  numbers  reduced  by  fighting,  fatigue, 
and  hard  marching  to  less  than  forty  thousand  strong,  it  gained  a 
drawn  battle  against  its  adversary,  who  numbered  nearly,  if  not 
quite  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Then  came  Fredericksburg, 
where,  with  its  ranks  recuperated  to  seventy-eight  thousand,  it 
hurled  across  the  Kappahannock  river  an  adversary  who  had 
crossed  with  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Then  follows 
that  most  daring  and  wonderful  battle,  Chancellorsville,  where  it 
again  triumphed,  fifty  thousand  strong,  against  its  adversary,  num¬ 
bering  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  compelling  him 
again  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  Rappahannock.  After  such  a 
series  of  successes,  with  such  disparity  of  numbers,  is  it  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  its  great  leader  should 
have  believed  it  capable  of  accomplishing  any  thing  in  the  power 
of  an  army  to  accomplish? 

- says  “it  was  a  mistake  to  invade  the  Northern  States  at 

all,”  and  then  gives  very  clearly  and  concisely  his  reasons  for  en¬ 
tertaining  this  opinion.  Some  of  the  reasons  substantiating  this 

view  I  shall  answer  hereafter.  I  think  from - ’s  standpoint, 

and  especially  looking  at  the  sequel  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1863,  he  is  correct,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  historians  who  may  follow  him  will  entertain 
like  opinions.  It  is,  possibly,  very  natural  for  myself  and  other 
officers  who  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  permit 
our  judgments  to  be  biased  by  the  opinions  of  one  whom  we  loved, 
admired  and  trusted  in,  as  much  as  we  did,  in  any  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  our  great  Commander.  I  will  state  General  Lee’s  views  in 
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regard  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  as  given  by  him  to  me  and  to 
another.  A  short  time  before  General  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan,  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  General  Lee  said  to  mo:  “If  I  could  do  so — un¬ 
fortunately  I  cannot — 1  would  again  cross  the  Potomac  and  invade 
Pennsylvania.  I  believe  it  to  be  q,ur  true  policy,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  last  year.  An  invasion  ol  the  enemy’s  country 
breaks  up  all  of  his  preconceived  plans,  relieves  our  country  of 
his  presence,  and  we  subsist  while  there  on  his  resources.  The 
question  of  food  for  this  army  gives  me  more  trouble  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  than  every  thing  else  combined;  the  absence  of  the  army  from 
Virginia  gives  our  people  an  opportunity  to  collect  supplies  ahead. 
The  legitimate  fruits  of  a  victory,  if  gained  in  Pennsylvania,  could 
be  more  readily  reaped  than  on  our  own  soil.  We  would  have  been 
in  a  few  days’  march  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  occupation  of  that 
city  would  have  given  us  peace.”  It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one 
not  connected  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  realize  how 
straitened  we  were  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  especially  food.  The 
ration  of  a  general  officer  w7as  double  that  of  a  private,  and  so 
meagre  was  that  double  supply  that  frequently  to  appease  my 
hunger  I  robbed  my  horse  of  a  handful  of  corn,  which,  parched 
in  the  fire,  served  to  allay  the  cravings  of  nature.  What  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  private? 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  desiring  to  communicate  with  General  Lee,  sent  Major  Sed- 
don,  a  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  General  Lee’s  head¬ 
quarters,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place:  General 
Lee  said.  “Major  Seddon,  from  what  you  have  observed,  are  the 
people  as  much  depressed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  as  the  news¬ 
papers  appear  to  indicate?”  Upon  Major  Seddon’s  reply  that  ho 
thought  they  were,  General  Lee  continued:  “To  show  you  how 
little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  popular  sentiment  in  such  matters, 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  popular  feeling  after  the  battles 
of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  At  Fredericksburg  we 
gained  a  battle,  inflicting  very  severe  loss  on  the  enemy  in  men 
and  material;  our  people  were  greatly  elated — I  was  much  de¬ 
pressed.  We  had  really  accomplished  nothing;  we  had  not  gained 
a  foot  of  ground,  and  I  knew  the  enemy  could  easily  replace  the 
men  he  had  lost,  and  the  loss  of  material  was,  if  any  thing,  rather 
beneficial  to  him,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  contractors  to  make 
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money.  At  Chancellorsville  we  gained  another  victory;  our  peo¬ 
ple  were  wild  with  delight — I,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  depressed 
than  after  Fredericksburg;  our  loss  was  severe,  and  again  we  had 
gained  not  an  in  inch  of  ground  and  the  enemy  could  not  be  pur¬ 
sued.  After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  matters  stood  thus: 
Hooker  in  my  front,  with  an  army  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
strong;  Foster  preparing  to  advance  into  North  Carolina;  Dix 
preparing  to  advance  on  Richmond  from  Fortress  Monroe;  Tyler 
in  the  Kanawha  Yalley  preparing  to  unite  with  Mi'roy,  who  was 
in  the  Yalley  of  Virginia,  collecting  men  and  material  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  Staunton.  To  oppose  these  movements  I  had  sixty  thous¬ 
and  men.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  have  divided  my  army;  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  were  too  far  apart  for  me  to  attempt  to  fall 
upon  them  in  detail.  I  considered  the  problem  in  every  possible 
phase,  and  to  my  mind  it  resolved  itself  into  the  choice  of  one  of 
two  things — either  to  retire  on  Richmond  and  stand  a  siege,  which 
must  ultimately  have  ended  in  surrender,  or  to  invade  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  chose  the  latter.  Milroy  was  in  my  route;  I  crushed 
him,  and  as  soon  as  the  First  corps  of  my  army  crossed  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  orders  were  issued  countermanding  the  advance  of  Foster 
and  Dix.  As  soon  as  my  Second  corps  crossed  Hooker  loosened 
his  hold,  and  Old  Virginia  was  freer  of  Federal  troops  than  she 
had  ever  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Had  my 
cavalry  been  in  place  my  plans  would  have  been  very  different, 
and  I  think  the  result  very  different.” 

In  speaking  of  the  fight  of  the  3d  of  July  at  Gettysburg,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  said:  “I  shall  ever  believe  if  General  Pender  had  re¬ 
mained  on  his  horse  half  an  hour  longer  we  would  have  carried 
the  enemy’s  position.  After  Pender  fell  the  command  of  his  divi¬ 
sion  devolved  on  an  officer*  unknown  to  the  division ;  hence  the 
failure  of  Pickett’s  receiving  the  support  of  this  division.  Our 
loss  was  heavy  at  Gettysburg;  but  in  my  opinion  no  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  from  the  series  of  battles  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  fight  had  I  remained  in  Virginia.”  “General  Lee,” 
says  Major  Seddon,  “then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  an  emphatic 

*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  General  Lee  did  not  intend  by  his  remark  to  east  the  slightest 
censure  upon  the  officer  referred  to.  He  simply  stated  a  fact  which  all  military  men  will  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate.  General  Lee  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  full  confidence  in 
this  officer’s  skill.  His  courage  was  known  to  the  entire  army. 
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gesture  said,  ‘and  sir,  we  did  whip  them  at  Gettysburg,  and  it  will 
be  seen  for  the  next  six  months  that  that  army  will  be  as  quiet  as  a 
sucking  dove.’”  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  made  no  aggressive 
movement,  saving  the  fiasco  known  as  Mine  Run,  from  the  3d  of 
July,  1863,  until  General  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  in  May,  1864, 
precisely  ten  months  afterward. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  whether  if  Stonewall  Jackson  had 
been  in  command  of  Hill’s  corps  on  the  first  day — July  1st — a 
different  result  would  have  been  obtained;  whether  Longstreet 
unnecessarily  delayed  his  attack  on  the  second  day;  whether,  as 

- expresses  it,  “the  way  in  which  the  fights  of  the  second 

day  were  directed  does  not  show  the  same  co-ordination  which 
insured  the  success  of  the  Southern  arms  at  Gaines’  Mill  and 
Chancellorsville ;  ”  whether  the  fight  on  the  second  of  July  should 
have  been  at  all;  whether  the  attack  on  the  third,  known  as 
“Pickett’s  charge,”  should  have  been  made,  or,  whether  the  failure 
of  this  attack  was  due  to  the  fact  that  General  Lee’s  orders  were 
shamefully  disobeyed,  in  its  not  being  supported,  thereby  causing 
him  to  lose  the  battle — or,  whether  General  Lee,  seeing  the  great 
strength  of  the  enemy’s  position  should  have  turned  it,  are  opin¬ 
ions  upon  which  men  will  differ;  but  they  sink  into  insignificance, 
in  my  judgment,  when  compared  with  the  great  cause  which 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1863. 

The  failure  to  crush  the  Federal  army  in  Pennsylvania  in  1863, 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  can  be  expressed  in  five  words: — the  absence  of  our  cavalry . 

Train  a  giant  for  an  encounter  and  he  can  be  whipped  by  a 
pigmy — if  you  put  out  his  eyes.  The  eyes  of  an  army  are  its 
cavalry.  Before  Ewell  crossed  the  Potomac  General  Lee  wrote 
to  General  Stuart,  commanding  the  cavalry,  in  substance,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Ewell  will  cross  the  Potomac  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  Hill  will  follow  Ewell,  crossing  on  a  given  day  at  a 
given  point;  Longstreet  will  hold  the  gaps  in  the  mountains  and 
protect  the  crossing  of  these  two  corps;  after  Hill  has  crossed 
Longstreet  will  vacate  the  gaps,  and  follow  Hill;  on  Longstreet 
vacating  the  gaps  in  the  mountains,  you  will  seize  them  and  pro¬ 
tect  Longstreet’s  crossing;  then  follow  Longstreet,  throw  yourself 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  watch  the  enemy,  give  me  all  the 
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information  you  can  gather  of  his  movements,  and  collect  sup¬ 
plies.”  General  Stuart,  probably  thinking  he  could  carry  out 
General  Lee’s  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  brilliant  dash 
toward  and  threatening  Washington,  worked  by  his  right  flank, 
separating  himself  from  Longstreet,  crossing  the  Potomac  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington  city — making  a  swoop  toward  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  turning  west  to  join  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
when  he  found  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  P'otomac  and  were  be¬ 
tween  him  and  that  army.  This  necessitated  bis  riding  entirely 
around  the  Federal  army,  and  brought  him,  whether  from  neces¬ 
sity  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  to  Carlisle,  Pa.  From  this  point  he 
struck  south  and  joined  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  being  late 
in  the  evening  of  July  second.  It  is  thus  evident  that  so  far  as 
deriving  any  assistance  from  his  cavalry  from  the  —  of  June  to 
the  evening  of  July  2,  it  might  as  well  have  had  no  existence. 
Every  officer  who  conversed  with  General  Lee  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  well  remembers  having  heard 
such  expressions  as  these:  “  Can  you  tell  me  where  General  Stuart 
is?”  “Where  on  earth  is  my  cavalry?”  “FEave  you  any  news  of 
the  enemy’s  movements?”  “What  is  the  enemy  going  to  do?” 
“If  the  enemy  does  not  find  us,  we  must  try  and  find  him,  in  the 
absence  of  our  cavalry,  as  best  we  can!”  The  eyes  of  the  giant 
were  out;  he  knew  not  where  to  strike;  a  movement  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  might  prove  a  disastrous  blunder. 

I  have  stated  above  that  General  Lee’s  purpose  in  invading 
Pennsylvania  was  to  break  up  the  enemy’s  combinations,  to  draw 
him  from  our  own  territory,  and  to  subsist  his  army  on  that  of  the 
enemy’s.  While  this  is  true,  his  intention  was  to  strike  his  enemy 
the  very  first  available  opportunity  that  offered — believing  he 
could,  when  such  an  opportunity  offered,  crush  him.  And  I  here 

beg  leave  to  differ  from - ,  when  referring  to  the  invasion  of 

Pennsylvania,  he  says:  “The  proof  is  that  as  soon  as  the  latter 
(Meade)  began  to  move,  Lee,  who  had  undertaken  nothing  but  a 
raid  on  too  large  a  scale,  found  himself  so  much  endangered  that 
he  was  obliged  to  fight  an  offensive  battle  on  the  ground  where 
Meade  chose  to  await  him.”  This  determination  to  strike  his 
enemy  was  not,  from  the  position  he  found  himself,  consequent 
upon  invasion,  but  from  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  man.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee,  not  excepting  Jackson,  was  the  most  aggressive  man  in 
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his  army.  This  cannot  and  will  not  be  contradicted,  I  am  satisfied. 
General  Lee,  had  he  seen  fit,  could  have  assumed  a  defensive  posi¬ 
tion,  and  popular  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  would  have  forced 
the  commander  of  the  Federal  army  to  attack. 

And  fuither,  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  General  Lee  was  not 
compelled  to  attack  Meade  “where  Meade  chose  to  wait  for  him,” 
1  will  show,  I  am  confident,  that  the  “Battle  of  Gettysburg”  was 
the  result  purely  of  an  accident,  for  which  I  am  probably,  more 
than  any  one  else,  accountable.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  “a  dog  fight  might  determine  the  result  of  a  great  battle.” 
Almost  as  trivial  a  circumstance  determined  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  being  fought  at  Gettysburg.  It  is  well  known  that  General 
Meade  had  chosen  another  point  as  his  battle-field.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1863,  General  Lee’s  army  was  disposed  as  follows:  Long- 
street’s  corps,  at  or  near  Chambersburg;  Ewell’s  corps,  which 
had  been  pushed  east  as  far  as  York,  had  received  orders  to  coun¬ 
termarch  and  concentrate  on  Hill’s  corps,  which  lay  on  and  at  the 
base  of  South  Mountain;  the  leading  division  (Heth’s)  occupying 
Cashtown,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain;  the  cavalry  not  heard 
from,  probably  at  or  near  Carlisle.  Hearing  that  a  supply  of  shoes 
was  to  be  obtained  in  Gettysburg,  eight  miles  distant  from  Cash- 
town,  and  greatly  needing  shoes  for  my  men,  I  directed  General 
Pettigrew  to  go  to  Gettysburg  and  get  these  supplies. 

On  the  30th  of  June  General  Pettigrew,  with  his  brigade,  went 
near  Gettysburg,  but  did  not  enter  the  town,  returning  the  same 
evening  to  Cashtown,  reporting  that  he  had  not  carried  out  my 
orders,  as  Gettj^sburg  was  occupied  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and 
that  some  of  his  officers  reported  bearing  drums  beating  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  town;  that  under  these  circumstances  he  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  enter  Gettysburg.  About  this  time  Gen. 
Hill  rode  up,  and  this  information  was  given  him.  He  remarked, 
“the  only  force  at  Gettysburg  is  cavalry,  probably  a  detachment 
of  observation.  1  am  just  from  General  Lee,  and  the  information 
he  has  from  his  scouts  corroborates  that  I  have  received  from 
mine — that  is,  the  enemy  are  still  at  Middleburg,  and  have  not  yet 
struck  their  tents.”  I  then  said,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will 
take  my  division  to-morrow  and  go  to  Gettysburg  and  get  those 
shoes!  Hill  replied,  “None  in  the  world.” 
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On  July  1st  I  moved  my  division  from  Cashtown  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gettysburg,  reaching  the  heights,  a  mile  '(more  or  less) 
from  the  town,  about  9  o’clock  A.  M.  No  opposition  had  been 
made  and  no  enemy  discovered.  While  the  division  was  coming 
up  I  placed  several  batteries  in  position  and  shelled  the  woods  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  town.  No  reply  was  made.  Two  bri¬ 
gades  were  then  deployed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  railroad 
leading  into  Gettysburg,  and,  with  the  railroad  as  a  point  of  direc¬ 
tion,  were  ordered  to  advance  and  occupy  Gettysburg.  These 
brigades,  on  moving  forward,  soon  struck  the  enemy,  which  proved 
to  be  Reynolds’  corps  of  the  Federal  army,  and  were  driven  back 
with  some  loss.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  General  Lee 
had  that  the  enemy  had  moved  from  the  point  he  supposed  him 
to  occupy,  possibly  thirty  miles  distant. 

My  division  was  then  formed  in  a  wooded  ravine  to  the  right  of 
the  railroad,  the  ground  rising  in  front  and  in  rear.  The  enemy 
was  evidently  in  force  in  my  front.  General  Rodes,  commanding 
a  division  of  Ewell’s  corps  en  route  to  Cashtown,  was  following  a 
road  running  north  of  Gettysburg.  Rodes  hearing  the  firing  at 
Gettysburg,  faced  by  the  left  flank  and  approached  the  town.  He 
soon  became  heavily  engaged,  and  seeing  this,  I  sought  for  and 
found  General  Lee.  Saying  to  the  General:  “Rodes  is  very  heavily 
engaged,  had  I  not  better  attack?”  General  Lee  replied:  “No;  I 
am  not  prepared  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  to-day — Long- 
street  is  not  up.”  Returning  to  my  division,  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  enemy  were  moving  troops  from  my  front  and  pushing 
them  against  Rodes.  I  reported  this  fact  to  General  Lee  and  again 
requested  to  be  permitted  to  attack.  Permission  was  given.  My 
division  numbered  some  seven  thousand  muskets.  I  found  in  my 
front  a  heavy  skirmish  line  and  two  lines  of  battle.  My  division 
swept  over  these  without  halting.  My  loss  was  severe.  In  twenty- 
five  minutes  I  lost  twenty-seven  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  last  I  saw  or  remember  of  .this  day’s  fight  was  seeing  the  ene¬ 
my  in  my  front  completely  and  utterly  routed,  and  my  division  in 
hot  pursuit.  I  was  then  shot  and  rendered  insensible  for  some 
hours.  I  mention  this  attack,  made  by  my  division  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  its  results,  to  show,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  opinion 

goes,  that - is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Federal  troops  at 

Gettysburg  fought  “ten  times  better  than  in  Virginia.”  The  Fed- 
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eral  t  roops  fought  quite  as  well  when  we  attacked  them  on  the  second 
day  at  Chancellorsville,  and  better  on  the  5th  of  May  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness,  and  again  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  my  individual  experience  and  observation  in  those  several 
engagements.* 

The  light  at  Gettysburg  on  July  1  was  without  order  or  system, 
the  several  divisions  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  front  as  they 
arrived  on  the  field — nor  do  I  see  how  there  could  have  been  a 


systematic  plan  of  battle  formed,  as  I  have,  I  think,  clearly  shown 
that  we  accidentally  stumbled  into  this  fight. 

Longstreet’s  attack  on  July  2  was,  in  my  judgment,  made  en¬ 
tirely  too  late  in  the  day.  If  it  could  not  have  been  made  earlier, 
it  should  not  have  been  made  at  all.  I  was  by  General  Lee’s  side 
when  this  attack  was  made,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  then 
that  if  Longstreet  was  successful  night  would  rob  him  of  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  a  victory.  The  attack  on  July  3,  known  as 
“  Pickett’s  charge,”  made  by  Pickett’s  division,  numbering  some 
forty-five  hundred  strong,  and  my  own  shattered  division,  under 
General  Pettigrew,  numbering  about  forty-three  hundred  muskets, 
unsupported,  was,  as  was  said  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  six 
hundred  at  Baliklava,  “ties  grande,  mats  c’est  ne  pas  la  guerre." 

In  justice  to  General  Lee  it  must  be  here  stated  that  orders 
were  given  by  him  for  other  troops  to  attack  at  the  same  time, 
which  orders  were  not  obeyed.  Who  should  shoulder  this  respon¬ 
sibility  I  know  not.  I  think  the  fight  of  the  3d  of  July  was  a 
mistake;  that  General  Lee  should  have  so  manoeuvred  as  to  have 
drawn  Meade  from  his  stronghold;  and  such  I  believe  to  have  been 
General  Lee’s  views  after  the  fight,  as  he  remarked  to  me,  at  Or¬ 
ange  Courthouse,  during  the  winter  of  1863-64,  when,  animad¬ 
verting  upon  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  Gettysburg  fight,  espe- 


*  The  sentimental  idea  desired  to  be  conveyed  by - ,  in  saying  that  “  the  Federal  troops 

fought  ten  times  better  at  Gettysburg  than  in  Virginia,”  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
troops  are  much  more  willing  to  die  when  fighting  on  their  own  soil  and  in  its  defence.  At¬ 
tacking  a  sentiment  is  not  popular,  I  know.  I  am  not  singular,  I  am  satisfied,  m  expressing 
the  opinion  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  engaged  in  battle  ever  thinks  what  soil  he  is i  fig  - 
ing  on  but  would  rather  be  on  any  other  soil  than  just  that  soil  at  that  time.  Far  differen 
emotions  fill  the  breasts  of  men  at  such  times.  I  confess  I  am  matter-of-fact  enough  to  believe 
that  Leonidas  and  hiB  celebrated  three  hundred  would  not  have  all  died  at  Thermopylee  bu 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  surrounded  and  could  not  get  away.  Human  nature  was  pretty 
much  the  same  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day  The 
part  that  the  uninitiated  would  have  sentiment  to  play  in  warfare  is  very  sure  to  be  eradicated 
by  actual  participation  in  such  a  war  as  raged  in  this  country  from  1860  to  1861. 
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cially  referring  to  the  fight  of  July  3,  “after  it  is  all  over,  as  stu¬ 
pid  a  fellow  as  I  am  can  see  the  mistakes  that  were  made”;  add¬ 
ing,  “I  notice,  however,  mjT  mistakes  are  never  told  me  until  it  is 
too  late,  and  you,  and  all  my  officers  know  that  I  am  always  ready 
and  anxious  to  have  their  suggestions.”  The  fact  is,  General  Lee 
believed  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  it  then  existed,  could 
accomplish  anything. 

Had  our  cavalry  been  in  position,  General  Lee  would  have 
known  of  Reynolds’  approach  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg 
twenty-four  hours  before  this  corps  reached  Gettysburg.  General 
Lee  could  and  probably  would,  had  he  known  the  enemy  were  in 
motion,  have  occupied  Gettysburg  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  June, 
and  rendered  his  position  impregnable. 

Had  our  cavalry  been  in  position,  General  Lee,  if  he  saw  proper, 
could  have  permitted  Reynolds’  corps  to  have  occupied  Gettys¬ 
burg  as  it  did — but  instead  of  this  corps  being  UDmasked  by  two 
brigades  of  my  division,  it  would  have  been  attacked  by  Long- 
street, HQwell  and  Hill’s  corps.  In  that  case  the  fate  of  this  corps 
no  one  can  doubt;  and  had  the  enemy  thrown  forward  reinforce¬ 
ments  as  he  did,  they  would  have  been  crushed  in  detail. 

Had  our  cavalry  been  in  position,  the  chances  are  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  never  would  have  been  fought  at  Gettysburg;  but  whether 
there  or  elsewhere,  the  battle  would  have  been  planned  and 
digested  with  that  consummate  skill  and  boldness  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  plans  of  the  greatest  of  American  soldiers  in  his  seven 
days’  fights  around  Richmond,  his  discomfiture  of  Pope,  his  Chan- 
cellorsville  fight,  and  his  series  of  battles  in  1864,  from  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  to  Cold  Harbor. 


Yours  truly, 


Henry  Heth. 


Official  Reports  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
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We  will  continue  to  add  to  our  series  of  Reports  on  Gettysburg  already 
published  any  others  which  we  may  be  able  to  procure,  and  we  beg  our 
friends  to  aid  us  by  sending  on  at  once  any  which  may  not  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  following  will  be  read  with  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  great  battle: 

Report  of  Brigadier-General  Robertson. 

Headquarters  Texas  Brigade, 

Near  Bunker’s  Hill,  Ya.,  July  17th,  1863. 
Major  W.  H.  Sellers, 

A.  A.  Gen.  Hood's  Division: 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  through  you  my  report  of 
the  action  of  my  brigade  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  July.  1  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  marches  and  manoeuvres  we  have  gone  through 
to  allow  me  to  make  this  report  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  division  arrived  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy  that  we  were  to  attack  but  a  few  minutes  before  we 
were  ordered  to  advance.  I,  therefore,  got  but  a  glance  at  the 
field  on  which  we  had  to  operate  before  we  entered  upon  it.  I 
was  ordered  to  keep  my  right  well  closed  on  Brigadier-General 
Law’s  left,  and  to  let  my  left  rest  on  the  Emmettsburg  pike.  I 
bad  advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  I  discovered  that  my 
brigade  would  not  fill  the  space  between  General  Law’s  left  and 
the  pike  named,  and  that  I  must  leave  the  pike  or  disconnect  my¬ 
self  from  General  Law  on  my  right.  Understanding  before  the 
action  commenced  that  the  attack  on  our  part  was  to  be  general, 
and  that  the  force  of  General  McLaws  was  to  advance  simul¬ 
taneously  with  us  on  my  immediate  left,  and  seeing  at  once  that  a 
mountain  held  by  the  enemy  in  heavy  force  with  artillery,  to  the 
right  of  General  Law’s  centre,  was  the  key  to  the  enemy’s  left,  1 
abandoned  the  pike  and  closed  on  General  Law’s  left.  This  caused 
some  separation  of  my  regiments,  which  was  remedied  as  promptly 
as  the  numerous  stone  and  rail  fences  that  intersected  the  field 
through  which  we  were  advancing  would  allow.  As  we  advanced 
through  this  field  for  half  a  mile,  we  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  and 
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destructive  fire  of  cannister,  grape,  and  shell  from  six  pieces  of 
their  artillery  on  the  mountain  alluded  to,  and  the  same  number 
on  a  commanding  hill  but  a  short  distance  to  the  leftot  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  from  the  enemy’s  sharp-shooters  from  behind  the  num¬ 
erous  rocks,  fences,  and  houses  in  the  field.  As  we  approached  the 
base  of  the  mountain  General  Law  moved  to  the  right,  and  I  was 
moving  obliquely  to  the  right  to  close  on  him,  when  my  whole 
line  encountered  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  main  line  posted  behind 
rocks  and  a  stone  fence.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas  regiments, 
under  the  direction  of  their  gallant  commanders,  Colonels  Powell 
and  Key,  while  returning  the  fire  and  driving  the  enemy  before 
them,  continued  to  close  on  General  Law  to  their  right.  At  the 
same  time  the  First  Texas  and  Third  Arkansas,  under  their  gallant 
commanders,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Work  and  Colonel  Manning,  were 
hotly  engaged  Avith  a  greatly  superior  force,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  heavy  force  appeared  and  opened  fire  on  Colonel  Manning’s 
left,  seriously  threatening  his  left  flank;  to  meet  which,  he  threw 
two  or  three  companies,  Avith  their  front  to  his  left  flank,  and  pro¬ 
tected  his  left.  On  discovering  this  heavy  force  on  my  left  flank, 
and  seeing  that  no  attack  was  being  made  by  any  of  our  forces  on 
my  left,  I  at  once  sent  a  courier  to  Major-General  Hood  stating 
that  I  was  hard  pressed  on  my  left,  that  General  McLaAv’s  forces 
were  not  engaging  the  enemy  to  my  left,  which  enabled  him  to 
move  fresh  troops  from  that  part  of  bis  line  doAvn  on  me,  and  that 
I  must  have  reinforcements.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Work,  with  the 
First  Texas  regiment,  having  pressed  forward  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  driven  the  enemy  from  his  battery,  I  ordered  him  to  the 
left  to  the  relief  and  support  of  Colonel  Manning,  directing  Major 
Bass,  with  trvo  companies,  to  hold  the  hill,  while  Colonel  Work, 
with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  Avent  to  Colonel  Manning’s  relief. 
With  this  assistance,  Colonel  Manning  drove  the  enemy  back  and 
entered  the  Avoods  after  him,  Avhen  the  enemy  l-eoccupied  the  hill 
and  his  batteries  in  Colonel  Work’s  front,  from  which  Colonel 
Work  again  drove  him.  For  an  hour  and  upwards,  these  two 
regiments  maintained  one  of  the  hottest  contests  against  five  or 
six  times  their  number  that  I  have  Avitnessed.  The  moving  of 
Colonel  Work  to  the  left  to  relieAre  Colonel  Manning,  while  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas  were  closing  to  the  right  on  General 
Larv’s  brigade,  separated  these  two  regiments  from  the  others. 
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They  were  steadily  moving  to  the  right  and  front,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them,  when  they  passed  the  woods  or  ravine  to  my 
right.  After  finding  that  I  could  not  move  the  First  and  Third 
to  the  right  to  join  them,  I  sent  to  recall  them,  ordering  them  to 
move  to  the  left  until  the  left  of  the  Fourth  should  rest  on  the 
right  of  the  First,  but  my  messenger  found  two  of  General  Law’s 
regiments  on  the  left  of  my  two,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas,  and 
did  not  find  these  regiments  at  all.  About  this  time  my  aid, 
Lieutenant  Scott,  reported  my  two  regiments,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Texas,  in  the  centre  of  General  Law’s  brigade,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  without  greatly  injuring  his  line.  I  sent  a 
request  to  General  Law  to  look  to  them.  At  this  point  my  A.  A. 
and  I.  Gen.  reported  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  that  they  were 
hotly  engaged  and  wanted  reinforcements.  My  courier  sent  to 
General  Hood  returned  and  reported  him  wounded  and  carried 
from  the  field.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Lieutenant  General  Long- 
street  for  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Generals 
Anderson  and  Benning,  urging  them  to  hurry  up  to  my  support. 
They  came  up,  joined  us,  and  fought  gallantly,  but  as  fast  as  wo 
would  break  one  line  of  the  enemy  another  fresh  one  would  pre¬ 
sent  itself,  the  enemy  reinforcing  his  lines  in  our  front  from  his 
reserves  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  our  right  and  front,  and 
from  his  lines  to  our  left,  who,  having  no  attack  from  us  in  his 
front,  threw  his  forces  from  there  on  us.  Before  the  arrival  of 
Generals  Anderson  and  Benning,  Colonel  J.  C.  G.  Key,  who  gal¬ 
lantly  led  the  Fourth  Texas  regiment  in,  up  to  the  time  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  severe  wound,  passed  me,  being  led  to  the  rear.  I,  about  the 
same  time,  learned  of  the  fall  and  dangerous  wounding  of  Colonel 
E.  M.  Powell,  of  the  Fifth,  who  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his 
regiment  in  one  of  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Texas  on  the  strongly  fortified  mountain.  Just  after  the  arrival 
of  General  Anderson  on  my  left,  I  learned  that  the  gallant  Colonel 
Yan  H.  Manning,  of  the  Third  Arkansas,  had  been  wounded  and 
carried  from  the  field,  and  about  the  same  time  I  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  wounding  and  being  carried  from  the  field  of  those 
two  able  and  efficient  officers,  Lieutenant-Colonels  K.  Bryan,  of 
the  Fifth,  and  B.  T.  Carter,  of  the  Fourth,  both  of  whom  were 
wounded  while  bravely  discharging  their  duty.  Captain  Wood¬ 
ward,  acting  major  of  the  First  Texas,  was  wounded  near  me, 
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while  gallantly  discharging  his  dut}*.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas, 
under  the  command  of  Majors  Bane  and  Rogers,  continued  to  hold 
the  ground  of  their  original  line,  leaving  the  space  over  which 
they  had  made  their  successive  charges  strewn  with  their  wounded 
and  dead  comrades,  many  of  whom  could  not  be  removed  and  were 
left  upon  the  field.  The  First  Texas,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Work,  with  a  portion  of  Benning’s  brigade,  held  the  field  and  the 
batteries  taken  by  the  First  Texas.  Three  of  the  guns  were 
brought  off  the  field  and  secured;  the  other  three,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  their  proximity  to  the  enemy,  were  left.  The 
Third  Arkansas,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor, 
ably  assisted  by  Major  Ready,  after  Colonel  Manning  was  borne 
from  the  field,  sustained  well  the  high  character  she  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  action.  When  night  closed  the  conflict,  late  in 
the  evening,  I  was  struck  above  the  knee,  which  deprived  me  of 
the  use  of  my  leg,  and  prevented  me  from  getting  about  the  field. 
1  retired  some  two  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  leaving  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Work,  the  senior  officer 
present,  under  whose  supervision  our  wounded  were  brought  out 
and  guns  secured,  and  our  dead  on  that  part  of  the  field  were 
buried  the  next  day.  About  2  o’clock  that  night  the  First  Texas 
and  Third  Arkansas  were  moved  by  the  right  to  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  formed  on  their  left,  where  the 
brigade  remained  during  the  day  of  the  third,  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  skirmishing  with  the  enemy’s  sharp-shooters,  in  which  we 
had  a  number  of  our  men  severely  wounded.  I  sent  my  A.  A. 
Gen.,  Captain  F.  L.  Price,  at  daybreak  to  examine  the  position  of 
the  brigade  and  report  to  me  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  while  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty,  was  either  killed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  as  he  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  About 
dark  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  the  brigade,  with  the  division,  fell 
back  to  the  hill  and  formed  in  line,  where  it  remained  during  the 
4th.  Lieutenant  Lockridge,  commanding  Company  I,  Fourth 
Texas,  who  commanded  the  skirmishers  in  front  of  the  Fourth, 
and  who  was  left  when  that  regiment  moved  to  the  right,  joined 
the  First  Texas  and  did  gallant  service  during  the  engagement. 

In  this,  the  hardest  fought  battle  of  the  war  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged,  all,  both  officers  and  men,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extended,  fully  sustained  the  high  character  they  have  heretofore 
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made.  Where  all  behaved  so  nobly,  individual  distinction  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  made. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  my 
personal  staff  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  duties.  The  wounding  of  so  many  commanding 
officers,  among  them  the  division  commander,  rendered  their 
duties  peculiarly  arduous.  They  were  dischaiged  with  zeal  and 
promptness.  Captain  F.  L.  Price,  my  A.  A.  Gen.,  whose  loss  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  I  have  to  deplore,  was  an  active,  efficient 
officer,  and  did  his  duty  nobly.  My  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  John  G. 
Scott;  my  A.  A.  and  I.  Gen.,  Lieutenant  John  W.  Kerr;  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  John  Grace,  volunteer  aid,  discharged  their  duties  with  a 
promptness  and  ability  that  merits  special  notice. 

A  list  of  the  casualties  in  the  several  regiments,  together  with 
the  reports  from  each  of  the  regimental  commanders,  is  herewith 
submitted. 

J.  B.  Robertson, 

Brigadier- General ,  Commanding  Brigade. 


Report  of  Colouel  White,  Commanding  Anderson’s  Brigade. 

Hd.  Qrs.  Anderson’s  Brigade,  August  8th,  1863. 
Maj.  W.  H.  Sellers,  A.  A.  Gen. : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  borne  by  this  brigade 
in  the  engagement  near  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  and 
3d  ult.  As  I  was  not  present  myself  (my  regiment — 7th  Georgia — 
having  been  detached  and  ordered  to  the  right  and  flank  of  the 
line  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry),  I  have  con¬ 
solidated  the  reports  of  the  regimental  commanders.  The  scene 
of  action  was  reached  by  a  march  of  several  miles  under  a  broil¬ 
ing  sun,  and,  a  portion  of  the  way,  a  terrific  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
batteries.  The  position  of  the  brigade  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
Hood’s  division,  and  when  ordered  to  advance  on  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  to  the  rear  and  supporting  the  Texas  brigade.  Soon  after 
the  Texas  brigade  became  engaged,  this  brigade  moved  forward 
'on  a  line  with  it,  when  a  vigorous  charge  was  made,  which  dis¬ 
lodged  the  enemy  from  a  stone  fence  running  diagonally  with  the 
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line  of  battle.  The  supports  not  coming  up  in  time,  and  the  ene- 
mj7  coming  up  on  our  left  flank,  General  Anderson  changed  the 
front  of  the  left  wing  of  the  9th  Georgia  regiment  (which  occu¬ 
pied  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade),  but  soon  found  they  could 
not  hold  the  enemy  in  check.  He  then  ordered  the  brigade  to 
retire  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  where  the 
charge  commenced.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  McLaws’ 
division  came  up  on  our  left,  when  General  Anderson  ordered 
another  advance,  which  was  executed  with  spirit  and  loss  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  charge  General  Anderson  was  wounded,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  some  confusion  ensued,  and  the  command  fell  back  a 
short  distance  the  second  time.  The  third  advance  was  made,  and 
resulted,  after  a  severe  conflict  in  the  ravine  of  half  an  hour,  in 
the  rout  of  the  enemy,  which  was  vigorously  pressed  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  here  very  great.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  men,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  were  pouring  in  large  reinforcements  on  the  right,  it 
was  deemed  impracticable  to  follow  him  further.  In  this  charge 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  rear  with¬ 
out  guard  ;  consequently  the  number  is  not  known.  The  brigade 
retired  in  good  order  across  the  ravine  and  went  into  bivouac  for 
the  night,  the  skirmishers  of  the  brigade  being  well  in  front.  The 
rout  of  the  enemy  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  follow  our  retreat,  and  scarcely  any  effort  made  to  annoy 
us  in  retiring.  The  loss  of  the  brigade  was  heavy — 12  officers 
killed  and  58  wounded;  93  men  killed,  457  wounded,  and  51  miss¬ 
ing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  my  regiment  (7th  Georgia)  was 
ordered  to  join  the  brigade  where  it  was  still  in  line  of  battle. 
Soon  after  reaching  the  point  an  order  was  received  from  General 
Law  to  send  him  one  regiment.  The  9th  Georgia  was  ordered  to 
this  duty,  and  conducted  by  a  courier.  But  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  another  order  was  received  from  General  Law  for  two  more 
regiments.  The  7th  and  8th  Georgia  were  detached  and  sent.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  the  remaining  regiments — the  11th  and 
59th — were  relieved  by  Semmes’  brigade  and  ordered  to  the  right 
and  flank,  under  command  of  Major  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  11th 
Georgia.  They  were  engaged  with  the  enemy’s  dismounted  cav¬ 
alry,  and  drove  them  from  the  field.  A  report  of  the  action  has 
already  been  forwarded  by  Major  McDaniel. 
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Several  squadrons  of  tlie  enemy’s  cavalry  charged  through  the 
pickets  of  a  Texas  regiment  and  were  galloping  up  to  one  of  our 
batteries  with  the  evident  purpose  of  spiking  the  guns,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  charge  of  the  9th  Georgia  regiment,  killing  and 
wounding  a  number.  This  was  the  first  check  this  column  met 
with.  On  their  retreat  they  encountered  several  other  regiments 
coming  up  from  different  points,  and  suffered  greatly  from  their 
fire. 

Early  next  morning  the  brigade  was  moved  back  to  the  main 
line,  and  threw  up  breastworks. 

The  reports  of  regimental  commanders,  together  with  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  have  already  been  forwarded. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  speak  of  individual  gallantry  where  all 
behaved  so  well. 

I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  White, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Brigade. 


Report  of  General  H.  L.  Benning. 

Headquarters  Benning’s  Brigade,  3rd  August ,  1863. 

Major  : 

In  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  headquarters  of  this 
division,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  this  brigade  since  it  left  Culpeper  Courthouse 
for  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac : 

About  2  or  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  on  the  2nd  of  July  ultimo,  I  was 
informed  by  Major-General  Hood  that  his  division,  as  the  right  of 
Lieutenant-General  Longstreet’s  corps,  were  about  to  attack  the 
left  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and  that  in  the  attack  my  brigade  would 
follow  Law’s  brigade  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards. 
In  order  to  get  to  the  place  they  assigned  me,  in  the  rear  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Law,  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  brigade  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  further  to  the  right.  Having  done  this,  I  advanced  in  line 
of  battle.  A  wood  intervened  between  us  and  the  enemy,  which, 
■though  it  did  not  prevent  their  shells  from  reaching  us  and  pro- 
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ducing  some  casualties,  yet  completely  hid  them  from  our  view. 
On  emerging  from  the  woods  their  position  became  visible. 

Before  us,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hundred  yards,  was  an 
oblong  mountain  peak  or  spur,  presenting  to  us  a  Steep  face  much 
roughened  by  rocks.  To  the  right,  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  peak,  was  the  main  mountain  itself,  with  a  side  that 
looked  almost  perpendicular.  Its  summit  overlooked  the  peak 
just  sufficiently  to  command  it  well.  On  the  summit  of  the  peak 
were  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  on 
a  sort  of  uneven,  irregular  shelf,  were  three  others.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  battery,  as  well  as  immediately  in  its  rear,  were 
lines  of  infantry,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained.  This  formed  the 
enemy’s  first  line  of  battle.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself, 
and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  peak,  were  five  other  guns.  These 
commanded  our  approaches  to  the  peak  for  nearly  the  whole  way. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  these  guns  extended  the  enemy’s  second 
line  of  infantry.  Where  that  line  crossed  the  gorge  running  be¬ 
tween  the  peak  and  the  mountain,  a  point  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  peak,  wei’e  two  other  guns.  This  we 
ascertained  when  the  right  of  the  brigade  reached  the  gorge  by 
the  terrible  fire  from  them  which  swept  down  the  gorge.  Thus 
what  we  had  to  encounter  were  thirteen  guns  and  two,  if  not 
more,  lines  of  infantry  posted  on  mountain  heights.  The  inter¬ 
vening  spur,  over  which  we  had  to  march  to  reach  the  first  line 
was  nearly  all  open. 

Our  own  first  line  also  became  visible  advancing  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  our  front.  The  part  of  it  in  our  front  I  took  to  be 
Law’s  brigade,  and  so  I  followed  it.  In  truth  it  was  .Robertson's, 
Law’s  being  farther  to  the  right.  This  I  did  not  discover  until 
late  in  the  fight,  a  wood  on  the  right  concealing  from  me  most  of 
Law’s  brigade. 

My  line  continued  to  follow  the  first  line,  halting  once  or  twice 
to  preserve  its  interval.  At  length  I  saw  that  the  first  line  would 
not  be  able  alone  to  carry  the  peak.  So  I  advanced  without  halt¬ 
ing  again.  When  my  line  reached  the  foot  of  the  peak,  I  found 
there  a  part  of  the  First  Texas  struggling  to  make  the  ascent — 
the  rest  of  the  brigade  having  gone  to  the  right  and  left — the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Texas  to  the  right  and  the  Third  Arkansas  to- 
the  left.  The  part  of  the  First  Texas  referred’to  falling  in  with 
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my  brigade,  the  whole  line  commenced  ascending  the  rugged 
steep  and  (on  the  right)  crossing  the  gorge.  The  ground  was 
difficult — rocks  in  many  places,  presenting  by  their  precipitous 
sides,  insurmountable  obstacles,  whilst  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
very  heavy  and  very  deadly.  The  progress  was,  therefore,  not 
very  rapid,  but  it  was  regular  and  uninterrupted.  After  awhile 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  three  front  guns.  The  advance 
continued,  and  at  length  they  were  driven  completely  from  the 
peak,  but  they  carried  with  them  the  three  rear  guns  on  its  sum¬ 
mit,  its  sudden  descent  on  the  other  side  favoring  the  operation  ; 
so  that  we  captured  only  the  three  front  guns.  These  were  ten- 
pounder  Parrots.  A  number  of  prisoners  also  were  taken,  more  I 
suppose  than  one  hundred. 

The  peak  being  thus  taken  and  the  enemy’s  first  line  driven  be¬ 
hind  his  second,  I  made  my  dispositions  to  hold  the  ground  gained, 
which  was  all  that  I  could  do,  as  I  was  then  much  in  advance  of 
every  other  part  of  our  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  line  of  the 
enemy  on  the  mountain  itself  was  in  a  position  which  seemed  to 
me  almost  impregnable  to  any  merely  front  attack,  even  with 
fresh  men.  Indeed,  to  hold  the  ground  we  had  appeared  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  The  shells  of  the  enemy  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
were  incessantly  bursting  along  the  summit  of  the  peak,  and  every 
head  that  showed  itself  was  the  target  for  a  Minnie  ball. 

Several  attempts  by  flank  movements  were  made  to  dislodge  us, 
but  by  the  gallantry  of  the  regiments  on  the  right  and  left  they 
all  failed.  We  held  the  position  until  late  next  day,  when  we 
were  ordered  back  to  the  crest  of  the  wooded  hill  from  which 
we  first  saw  the  enemy  on  the  day  before. 

Our  loss  was  heavy,  not  less  than  four  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Of  this  number,  an  unusually  large  pro¬ 
portion  were  killed  and  badly  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were 
Colonel  John  A.  Jones,  of  the  Twentieth  Georgia,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  T.  Harris,  commanding  the  Second  Georgia. 

Colonel  Jones  was  killed  late  in  the  action,  not  far  from  the 
captured  guns.  After  the  enemy’s  forces  were  driven  from  the 
position  and  they  had  themselves  opened  upon  it  with  shell  from 
their  other  batteries,  a  fragment  of  one  of  which,  glaucing  from  a 
rock,  passed  through  his  brain.  He  had  behaved  with  great  cool¬ 
ness  and  gallantry.  He  fell  just  as  success  came  in  sight.  Colonel 
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Harris  was  further  to  the  right,  where  he  and  his  regiment  were 
exposed  to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  two  pieces,  which  swept  the 
gorge,  as  well  as  to  the  infantry  fire  of  the  enemy’s  left.  A  ball 
passed  through  the  heart,  killing  him  instantly.  His  gallantry 
had  been  most  conspicuous. 

I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  loss  of  the  enemy. 
In  killed  and  wounded  it  must  have  been  large.  Head  and 
wounded  lay  scattered  over  the  ground  of  the  conflict  and  of  the 
retreat.  From  the  latter  they  were  removed  by  the  enemy  during 
the  night. 

We  took  about  three  hundred  prisoners  in  all. 

The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  was  generally,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe  it,  excellent. 

Under  a  fire  from  so  many  cannon,  and  towards  the  last  from 
so  much  musketrj",  they  advanced  steadly  over  ground  for  the 
most  part  open,  mounted  a  difficult  height,  drove  back  from  it  the 
enemy,  occupied  his  line,  took  three  guns,  captured  a  number  of 
prisoners,  and,  against  his  utmost  efforts,  held  all  they  had  gained. 

The  captured  guns,  were  taken  by  the  Twentieth  Georgia  (Colo- 
Jones,  and  after  his  death,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddell),  the  part 
of  the  First  Texas  above  referred  to  (Colonel  Work),  and  the 
Seventeenth  Georgia  (Colonel  Hodges),  but  the  honor  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  was  not  exclusively  theirs.  They  could  not  have  taken,  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  have  held  the  guns,  if  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harris, 
and  after  his  death,  Major  Shepherd,  on  the  left  with  the  Second 
Georgia,  and  Colonel  HuBose,  with  the  Fifteenth  Georgia,  on  the 
right,  had  not  by  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting  and  at  great  loss 
protected  their  flanks.  Colonel  DuBose  not  only  drove  back  the 
enemy’s  line,  but  repulsed  repeated  attacks  made  to  recover  it, 
taking  over  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Second,  except  that  it  did  not  take  so  many  prisoners. 

To  my  staff,  Captain  Seaborn  J.  Benning,  adjutant;  Lieutenant 
John  R.  Mott,  aid;  and  Lieutenant  Herman  H.  Perry,  brigade  in¬ 
spector,  voluntarily  acting  as  aid,  I  was  much  indebted.  They  per¬ 
formed  well  duties  that  kept  them  in  almost  constant  danger. 
The  former  having  been  disabled  by  a  wound  the  whole  weight  of 
staff  duty  towards  the  end  of  the  fight  fell  upon  the  two  latter. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  fighting  ceased,  and  I  emploved  the 
night  in  arranging  my  line,  establishing  pickets,  and  removing  the 
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wounded.  The  last  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  as  owing  to  some 
fault  or  mistake  in  the  surgeon  having  charge  of  the  brigade 
ambulances,  but  two  of  them  made  their  appearance,  so  that  the 
labor  to  the  litter-bearers  became  very  heavy. 

The  enemy  employed  the  whole  night  in  throwing  up  two  lines 
of  breastwoi’ks,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  mountain  side.  These 
works  were  formed  from  the  loose  stones  which  abounded  on  the 
surface  of  the  mountain.  The  sound  of  the  stones  dropping  into 
place  could  be  distinctly  heard  from  our  line  during  the  whole 
night.  The  morning  light  revealed  the  two  long  lines  completed. 
The  upper  line  was  sufficiently  above  the  lower  for  its  fire  to  pass 
over  the  lower.  The  crest  was  still  frowning  with  its  old  line 
greatly  strengthened  since  the  day  before.  From  this  line  the 
fire  of  both  artillery  and  infantry  would  pass  over  both  of  the 
lines  below. 

Until  late  in  the  afternoon  nothing  occurred  more  important 
than  picket  firing.  About  5  o’clock,  two  or  three  pickets  of  Mc- 
Laws’  division  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  troops  of  General 
McLaws  had  for  some  hours  been  withdrawn  from  my  left,  leaving 
my  flank  entirely  exposed.  This  was  the  first  notice  I  had  of  that 
movement,  so  important  to  m37  brigade.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  strongest  picket  force  I  could  spare  to  the  abandoned  post  of 
General  McLaws’  line.  Shortly  afterwards  a  courier  from  General 
Law  came  to  me  aud  told  me  that  General  Law  wished  me  to 
move  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  I  asked  him  what  crest — what  hill. 
He  said  all  he  knew  was  that  General  Law  waved  his  hand  thus 
(making  a  wave  of  his  hand).  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  wave  meant.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  a  ridge  that  ran  through  the  woods  towards  the 
ground  from  which  McLaws’  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  aud  I 
concluded  that  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  cause  me  to  occupy 
that  ground.  Consequently,  I  immediately  gave  Colonel  DuBose 
orders  to  take  his  regiment  along  the  crest  to  that  ground,  his 
regiment  being  most  convenient  at  the  beginning  of  the  crest. 
He  moved  off  at  once.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  received 
what  was  the  same  order  from  General  Law,  but  this  time  clearly 
and  in  a  very  different  sense.  It  was  to  move  back  immediately 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill  from  which  we  had  advanced  the  day  before. 
I  gave  the  necessary  orders  and  the  three  regiments  remaining  in 
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position  commenced  moving  out.  A  little  afterwards  I  heard  a 
heavy  infantry  fire  on  the  left,  in  the  direction  in  which  Colonel 
DuBose  had  gone.  Subsequently,  I  learned  from  him  that  after 
following  the  ridge  for  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  immediate  presence  of  two  long  lines  of  the 
enemy,  one  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  with  his  own  line 
between  the  two,  the  head  of  it  being  not  far  from  the  angle  they 
made  with  each  other.  They  opened  fire  on  him,  which  he  returned 
so  as  to  check  their  advance  a  little.  He  then  fell  back,  and  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  a  stone  fence,  fought  his  way  out,  not  however, 
without  a  heavy  loss  in  prisoners,  and  some  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  He  was  fortunate  to  escape  at  all.  His  escape  is  high 
evidence  both  of  his  skill  and  courage.  I  did  not  go  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  because  when  I  heard  the  fire  it  seemed  to  be,  and  was  in¬ 
deed,  so  far  on  my  left,  that  I  thought  some  of  General  McLaws’ 
men  had  been  sent  forward  to  check  an  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  it  came  from  a  collision  between  them  and  the  enemy. 

The  other  three  regiments  got  out  with  slight  loss. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  brigade  in  the  movement  to  the  rear  was 
about  one  hundred,  of  which  about  eighty  or  ninety  belonged  to 
the  Fifteenth  Georgia. 

A  report  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  for  the  two  days 
has  been  sent  up.  The  total  was  five  hundred  and  nine.  The  loss 
on  the  first  day  was  about  four  hundred. 

The  next  daj’  (the  4th)  the  division  was  formed  in  line  of  battle 
facing  down  the  Emmettsburg  road,  and  ordered  to  erect  breast¬ 
works,  which  it  did.  My  brigade  was  on  the  left,  its  left  resting 
on  that  road.  About  12  o’clock  at  night  the  division  commenced 
moving  back  towards  Hagerstown  by  Fairfield,  my  brigade  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear. 

.Nothing  more  of  much  interest  happened  to  the  brigade  until 
the  division  had  crossed  the  Shenandoah.  It  crossed  that  river  at 
Berry’s  Ford  by  wading,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  swift. 

At  dawn  the  next  day,  the  division  took  the  road  from  Front 
Royal  to  Linden  by  Manassas  Gap.  It  found  the  Gap  occupied  by 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  pickets  some  distance  in 
their  front,  and  some  regiments  of  cavalry  between  these  and  the 
Gap.  My  brigade  was  stretched  across  the  road  (relieving  a  por¬ 
tion  of  General  Corse’s  brigade),  on  a  ridge  parallel  with  the  Gap, 
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and  such  dispositions  were  made  by  General  Law  on  my  flanks 
with  the  other  brigades,  that  the  enemy’s  pickets  soon  fell  back  a 
mile  or  more,  and  his  reserve  regiments  quite  to  the  Gap. 

Towards  night  General  Law  informed  me  that  he  would  soon 
move  the  other  three  brigades  of  the  division  over  to  the  Chester 
Gap  road  and  stay  there  during  the  night,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  me  to  remain  with  mjT  brigade  and  the  Fourth  Alabama 
regiment  until  relieved  by  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  then 
to  follow  the  division  and  overtake  it  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
stated  that  General  Hill  was  to  i-elieve  me  during  the  night,  or,  at 
farthest,  by  daybreak.  So  I  remained,  but  it  was  9  o’clock  A.  M. 
before  1  was  relieved. 

I  then  started  to  overtake  the  division.  When  I  reached  the 
Chester  Gap  road  I  found  it  filled  with  the  rear  of  Genera1  Hill’s 
long  wagon  train,  the  rest  of  that  train  and  all  of  his  troops  hav¬ 
ing  already  passed.  To  get  by  these  wagons  and  the  artillery  in 
the  mountain  road  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  It  was  near 
night  before  I  could  do  it.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  passing  them, 
and  the  corps  which  had  bivouacked  near  Flint  Hill,  and,  with  my 
brigade,  bivouacked  two  miles  this  side  of  Flint  Hill. 

At  daylight  next  day  the  march  was  resumed.  I  halted  for  an 
hour  or  more  at  Gaines’  Crossroads  (which  is  two  miles  this  side  of 
my  camp  of  the  night  before)  to  wait  for  the  15th  Alabama  regi¬ 
ment  (Colonel  Oates),  which  was  holding  the  Mountain  road  un¬ 
til  General  Hill’s  corps  should  come  up  and  relieve  it.  That  regi¬ 
ment  having  joined  me,  the  march  was  resumed— General  Hill’s 
corps  being  close  behind  me. 

When  near  Newby’s  Crossroads,  two  men  of  the  cavalry,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  one  of  those  roads  which  leads  to  Amissville,  dashed 
up  to  me  and  told  me  that  as  they  were  going  over  towards  Amiss¬ 
ville  to  get  their  horses  shod  they  had  met  a  squad  of  Yankee 
cavalry  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Colonel  Oates  immediately  proposed  to  take  his  regiment,  which 
was  in  front,  and  go  forward  and  make  a  reconn oissance.  I 
accepted  his  services,  and  he  advanced  beyond  the  crossing  of  the 
roads.  Yery  soon  his  skirmishers  were  engaged  with  those  of  the 
enemy.  After  some  time,  as  I  heard  and  saw  nothing  but  skir¬ 
mishing,  I  concluded  to  move  on,  General  Hill  sending  me  word 
that  he  would  relieve  Colonel  Oates  and  let  him  follow  me.  After 
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moviDg  on  less  than  half  a  mile  a  shell,  much  to  my  surprise, 
passed  over  my  line,  and  then  others  in  rapid  succession.  They 
had  been  fired  by  the  enemy  at  our  skirmishers.  My  line  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  enemy  by  an  intervening  hill  and  the  cut  of  the 
road,  so  1  continued  to  move  on  unharmed.  When'  I  had  almost 
reached  the  ford  of  Hazel  river  I  recieved  a  request  from  General 
Hill  to  wait  for  bis  artillery  and  let  it  follow  me.  1  accordingly 
halted.  After  waiting  for  some  time  there  came  to  me,  instead  of 
artillery,  another  message  from  General  Hill  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  the  enemy  back  from  their  position  in  the 
mountain,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  move  my  command  on  their 
flank  and  rear  to  the  road  by  which  they  had  come,  and  thus  cut 
off  their  retreat,  and  to  do  this  b’y  a  route  which  the  bearer  of  the 
message,  Lieutenant  Stannard,  would  show  me. 

The  request  seemed  reasonable.  The  enemy  had  evidently  got 
artillery  into  a  mountain  position,  difficult  to  be  carried  by  a  front 
attack,  from  which  position  they  commanded  the  road  at  several 
points,  including,  I  think,  the  ford,  and  thus,  unless  dislodged, 
could  greatly  annoy  troops  and  trains  passing  by,  if  not  stop  their 
progress.  My  command  was  the  one  most  conveniently  situated 
to  execute  the  suggested  movement.  I  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
to  accede  to  General  Hill’s  request. 

Signifying  this  to  Lieutenant  Stannard,  he  went  forward  as 
guide,  and  I  followed  him  with  the  brigade  and  the  4th  Alabama 
regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scruggs.  The  route  was  so  well 
chosen  that  we  passed  through  the  enemy’s  picket  line  and  got 
near  enough  to  the  road  in  their  rear  to  command  it  before  they 
discovered  us.  Before  fire  was  opened,  Captain  Newell,  Second 
Georgia,  commanding  the  skirmishers,  reported  to  me  a  battery 
considerably  on  my  right,  just  across  the  road  in  a  field.  I  moved 
to  the  right  in  the  woods  to  get  near  it  and  seize  it  before  it  could 
run  back.  The  wood  was  thick.  I  got  the  right  of  the  brigade 
opposite  the  battery,  and  then  ordered  an  advance  in  line  of 
battle.  When  the  line  emerged  from  the  wood  the  battery  avus 
gone.  It  had  run  back  the  way  it  came,  having  found  out  our 
presence  by  the  fire  which  had  opened  between  their  skirmishers 
and  ours.  Our  line  fired  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  were  in  sight. 
Those  of  the  latter  who  were  not  disabled  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
opposite  wood,  where,  on  the  left,  was  another  battery,  as  I  had 
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just  learned  by  its  fire.  The  road  I  found,  when  the  line  reached 
it,  a  good  place  for  protection  against  this  battery,  and  also  for 
assailing  the  cavalry  on  their  expected  retreat.  I  therefore  halted 
in  it.  I  now  thought  we  had  their  cannon  and  cavalry  secured,  f 
had  been  assured  by  Lieutenant  Stan n arc],  as  well  as  by  citizens, 
that  there  was  no  practicable  way  to  Amissville,  except  this  road 
occupied  by  the  brigade,  all  others  being  excluded  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  its  spurs.  They  were  mistaken.  The  enemy  found 
another  road  nearer  to  the  mountain,  and  by  it  escaped  with  their 
artillery  and  most  of  their  cavalry.  We  took  a  few  of  them  pris¬ 
oners,  and  killed  and  wounded  more. 

As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy  had  retreated,  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Hill,  I  returned  to  the  ford  and  resumed 
the  march,  the  command  having  spent  four  hours,  marched  at 
least  four  miles  over  very  difficult  ground  and  fought  a  brisk  fight 
with  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  detour. 

Such  was  the  part  contributed  by  the  brigade  and  the  Fourth 
and  Fifteenth  Alabama  to  the  defeat  of  a  well-laid  plan  of  the 
enemy,  organized  on  rather  a  large  scale,  to  impede  the  march  and 
cut  off  the  trains  of  a  large  part  of  our  army.  They  must  have 
had  two,  if  not  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  two  or  three  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery. 

This,  Major,  is  a  much  longer  report  than  I  would  have  had  it 
to  be,  but,  under  the  order  requiring  it,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
have  been  shorter.  Indeed,  I  have  omitted  some  things,  showing 
the  arduousness  of  the  long  march,  which  are  perhaps  called  for 
by  the  order.  I  must,  in  closing,  ask  leave  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
merit  of  the  brigade  in  that  respect.  There  was  no  straggling  to 
speak  of,  either  on  the  advance  or  the  return.  The  rolls  when  we 
arrived  at  Gettysburg  showed  almost  the  same  number  which 
they  showed  when  we  left  Culpeper  Courthouse.  So  they  showed 
on  our  return  to  Culpeper*  Courthouse  almost  the  same  number 
which  they  showed  when  we  left  Gettysburg. 

I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Benning,  Brigadier  General. 

Major  W.  IT.  Sellers,  A.  A.  G. 
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Notes  by  General  Benuing  on  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

At  Gettysburg  the  behavior  of  the  brigade  was  magnificent.  By 
deliberate  and  protracted  fighting  it  ascended  the  mountain,  took  the 
enemy’s  line,  about  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  of  his  six  guns 
in  position  there,  and  held  its  ground  until  next  afternoon  late,  when 
it  was  ordered  to  fall  back  by  General  Law,  commanding  the  divi¬ 
sion.  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  enemy’s  line 
carried  and  held ,  and  these  the  only  guns  captured.  Indeed,  the 
brigade  believes  and  boasts  that  these  were  the  only  guns  ever 
taken  by  any  part  of  our  army  north  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  next  evening  I  mistook  an  order,  thinking  it  was  an 
order  to  advance  when  it  was  one  to  retreat.  In  consequence,  I 
sent  Colonel  DuBose  with  the  Fifteenth  to  my  left  and  front  to 
occupy  a  line  which  had  been  occupied  by  some  of  General  Mc- 
Laws’  division.  DuBose  after  moving  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
found  himself  between  two  advancing  lines  of  the  enemy,  with 
none  of  our  troops  in  sight.  (They  had  been  withdrawn  for  two 
or  three  hours.)  He  had  to  retreat,  and  in  doing  so  lost  about 
one  hundred  men,  mostly  prisoners. 

I  must  mention  a  thing  that  I  forgot  to  put  in  my  report. 
When  my  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  General  Law’s  order  was 
corrected,  and  I  found  it  to  be  an  order  to  retreat,  a  good  deal  of 
time  had  been  lost,  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  had 
nearly  got  to  our  rear.  I  dispatched  couriers  in  a  run  to  regi¬ 
mental  commanders  to  send  me  their  colors  immediately,  and  re¬ 
treat  in  all  haste  and  without  any  regard  to  order,  and  to  form 
again  where  they  should  see  their  colors  planted.  The  color- 
bearers  were  directed  to  run  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
to  a  position  somewhat  sheltered  and*  plant  their  colors  in  line  at 
regimental  distance  as  nearly  as  they  could  judge.  They  did  so. 
The  brigade  followed  after  as  fast  as  men  and  officers  could  run,  a 
confused  mass;  but  when  the  colors  were  planted  every  man  and 
every  officer  rushed  to  his  own  place  in  the  line,  and  the  line  was 
formed  in,  I  think,  one  minute.  Then  the  brigade  marched  back 
in  perfect  order  to  the  place  assigned  to  it.  The  loss  in  the  ope- 
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ration  was  about  twenty  men,  and  most  of  these  were  pickets,  to 
whom  the  order  to  retreat  had  not  been  communicated. 

The  brigade  at  Gettysburg  had  1,280  men  and  140  officers, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

On  the  last  day’s  fight,  about  2  P.  M.,  we  heard  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  we  had  taken  the  day  before  a  great  shouting  in  our  rear 
down  the  Emmettsburg  road.  We  soon  distinguished  it  to  be  the 
enemy’s  cheer.  Very  soon  the  head  of  a  line  of  his  cavalry  in 
that  road  emerged  from  the  wood,  galloping,  hurrahing  and  waving 
their  swords  as  if  frantic.  Our  artillery,  which  had  been  thrown 
forward  across  the  road,  opened  on  them.  They  rode  on.  An  in¬ 
fantry  fire  from  a  wood  on  their  left  opened  on  them.  They  then 
turned  to  their  right  to  escape,  taking  down  a  lane.  Some  men 
of  ours  (cooking  details)  threw  themselves  behind  the  stone  fence 
on  the  side  of  the  lane  and  opened  on  them  as  they  came  down 
the  lane.  They  then  turned  again  to  the  right  and  entered  the 
field  and  directed  themselves  back  towards  the  point  where  they 
had  first  appeared  to  us.  In  doing  so  they  had  to  pass  a  wood  on 
their  left.  From  this  an  infantry  fire  opened  on  them,  and  their 
direction  was  again  changed  to  the  right.-  The  result  was  that 
they  galloped  round  and  round  in  the  large  field,  finding  a  fire  at 
every  outlet,  until  most  of  them  were  killed  or  captured.  Every 
thing  passed  before  our  eyes  on  the  mountain  side  as  if  in  an  am¬ 
phitheatre. 

Some  of  the  men  engaged  (Cook’s)  told  me  that  the  prisoners 
said  it  was  General  Farnsworth’s  brigade,  and  that  they  were  all 
drunk.  The  same  men  told  me  that  in  going  over  the  field  for 
spoils  they  approached  a  fallen  horse  with  his  rider  by  his  side, 
but  not  dead.  They  ordered  him  to  surrender.  He  replied  wait 
a  little,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  pistol, 
drew  it,  and  blew  his  brains  out.  This  was  General  Farnsworth. 

Brigadier-General  E.  M.  Law,  who  commanded  the  division, 
General  Hood  having  been  wounded  the  day  before,  made  the  dis¬ 
position  to  receive  this  cavalry.  At  very  short  notice  he  put  the 
artillery  across  the  road,  the  Seventh  Georgia  beside  the  road  in 
a  wood  a  little  beyond  the  artillery,  and  the  Ninth  Georgia  in  a 
wood  at  some  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  of  the 
enclosed  field.  These  two  regiments  were  very  small,  having 
suffered  heavily  the  day  before.  They  were  all  that  could  be 
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spared  from  the  line  of  buttle,  and  to  spare  them  was  a  risk. 
Lee’s  baggage  and  rear  were  saved.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
protect  them.  This  was  an  exploit  that  excited  my  admiration. 
Never  was  any  thing  better  managed. 

II.  L.  Benning  . 


Report  of  General  Kershaw. 

Headquarters  Kershaw’s  Brigade, 

Near  Chattanooga,  October  1st,  1863. 

Major  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  operations  of  my  command 
from  the  commencement  of  the  march  from  Culpeper  Courthouse 
until  the  return  of  the  army  to  that  place. 

Tuesday,  June  16th,  the  brigade  marched  to  Sperryville  ;  17th, 
to  Mud  run,  in  Fauquier  county.  These  two  days  were  exces¬ 
sive^  hot,  and  on  the  17th  many  cases  of  sun-stroke  occurred. 

At  Gaines’  Cross-roads  the  wagons  were  sent  by  the  way  of  Front 
Royal ;  Rice’s  battalion  was  detached  as  a  guard  to  the  division 
train;  18th,  marched  to  Piedmont;  19th,  to  Ashby’s  Gap,  where 
Rice’s  battalion  rejoined  the  command;  20th,  crossed  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  river  at  Berry’s  Ford;  21st,  recrossed  and  took  position  in 
line  of  battle  near  Paris  to  resist  a  threatened  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my;  22d,  returned  to  camp  on  western  side  of  the  river;  23d, 
obtained  503  new  arms  from  Winchester;  24th,  marched  to  Sum¬ 
mit  Point;  25th,  to  Martinsburg;  26th,  crossed  Potomac  river, 
camped  near  Williamsport;  27th,  marched  by  the  way  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  Middleburg  and  Greencastle  and  camped  five  miles  from 
Chambersburg;  28th,  marched  through  Chambersburg  and  camped 
one  mile  beyond;  remained  in  camp  until  the  30th,  when  we 
marched  to  Fayetteville;  1st  July,  Anderson’s  and  Johnson’s 
divisions  and  General  Ewell’s  wagon  train  occupied  the  road  until 
4  o’clock  P.  M.,  when  we  marched  to  a  point  on  the  Gettysburg 
road  some  two  miles  from  that  place,  going  into  camp  at  12  P.  M. 
The  command  was  ordered  to  move  at  4  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  but  did  not  leave  camp  until  about  sunrise.  We  reached 
the  hill  overlooking  Gettysburg  with  only  a  slight  detention  from 
trains  in  the  way,  and  moved  to  the  right  of  the  Third  corps,  and 
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were  baited  until  about  noon.  We  were  then  directed  to  move 
•under  cover  of  tbe  bills  towards  the  right  with  a  view  to  flanking 
the  enemy  in  that  direction  if  cover  could  be  found  to  conceal  tbe 
movement.  Arriving  at  tbe  bill  beyond  tbe  hotel  at  tbe  Stone 
Bridge  on  the  Fairfield  road,  tbe  column  was  halted  while  Gene¬ 
rals  Longstreet  and  McLaws  reconnoitered  tbe  route.  After  some 
little  delay  the  Major-General  commanding  returned  and  directed 
a  counter-march,  and  tbe  command  was  marched  to  the  left  be¬ 
yond  the  point  at  which  we  had  before  halted,  and  thence,  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  to  the  right  of  our  line  of  battle.  Arriving 
at  the  School  House,  on  the  road  leading  across  the  Emmettsburg 
road  by  the  Peach  Orchard,  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the 
Lieutenant-General  commanding  directed  me  to  advance  my  bri¬ 
gade  and  attack  the  enemy  at  that  point,  turn  his  flank,  and  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  cross-road  with  my  left  resting  towards  the  Em¬ 
mettsburg  road.  At  the  same  time  a  battery  of  artillery  was 
moved  along  the  road  parallel  with  my  line  of  march.  About  3 
o’clock  P.  M.  the  head  of  my  column  came  into  the  open  field  in 
front  of  a  stone  wall  and  in  view  of  the  enemy.  I  immediately 
filed  to  the  right,  along  and  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  formed  line 
of  battle  under  cover  of  my  skirmishers,  then  engaged  with  those 
of  the  enemy,  these  extending  along  the  Emmettsburg  road.  In 
the  meantime,  examining  the  position  of  the  enemy,  I  found  him 
to  be  in  superior  force  in  the  orchard,  supported  by  artillery,  with 
a  main  line  of  battle  entrenched  in  the  rear  and  extending  to  and 
upon  the  rocky  mountain  to  his  left  far  beyond  the  point  at  which 
his  flank  had  supposed  to  rest.  To  carry  out  m37  instructions 
would  have  been,  it  successful  in  driving  him  from  the  orchard, 
to  present  my  own  right  and  rear  to  a  large  portion  of  his  line  of 
battle.  I,  therefore,  communicated  the  position  of  things  to  the 
Major-General  commanding,  and  placed  my  line  in  position  under 
cover  of  the  stone  wall.  Along  this  wall  the  division  was  then 
formed,  Semmes  in  reserve  to  me  and  Barksdale  on  m3’  left,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Wofford  in  reserve.  Artillery  was  also  placed  along  the 
wall  to  my  right,  and  Colonel  DeSausseure’s  15th  South  Carolina 
regiment  was  thrown  beyond  it  to  protect  it.  Hood’s  division 
was  then  moving  in  our  rear  towards  our  right  to  gain  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left  flank,  and  I  was  directed  to  commence  the  attack  so 
soon  as  General  Hood  became  engaged,  swinging  round  towards 
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Peach  Orchard  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  connection  with 
Hood  on  my  right  and  co-operating  with  him.  It  was  understood 
he  was  to  sweep  down  the  enemy’s  line  in  a  direction  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  our  then  line  of  battle.  I  was  told  that  Barksdale  would 
move  with  me  and  conform  to  my  movement.  These  directions  I 
received  in  various  messages  from  the  Lieutenant-General  and  the 
Major-General  commanding,  and  in  part  by  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  them.  In  my  center-front  was  a  stone  house,  and  to  the 
left  of  it  a  stone  barn,  both  about  500  yards  from  our  line  and  on 
a  line  with  the  crest  of  the  Orchard  Hill.  Along  the  front  of  the 
orchard  and  on  the  face  looking  towards  the  stone  house  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry  was  posted.  Two  batteries  of  artillery  were  in  posi¬ 
tion,  the  one  in  rear  of  the  orchard  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
the  other  some  two  hundred  yards  further  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  rocky  mountain.  Behind  the  stone  house,  on  the  left,  was  a 
morass — on  the  right  a  stone  wall,  running  parallel  with  our  line 
of  battle.  Beyond  the  morass,  some  two  hundred  yards,  was  a 
stony  hill,  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  thick  undergrowth,  ex¬ 
tending  some  distance  towards  the  enemy’s  main  line  and  inclining 
to  our  left  and  in  rear  of  the  orchard  and  the  batteries  described. 
Beyond  the  stone  wall  and  in  a  line  with  the  stony  hill,  was  a  heavy 
forest,  extending  far  to  our  right.  From  the  morass  a  small  stream 
ran  through  this  wood  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  right.  Between  the  stony  hill  and  this  forest  was  an  interval 
of  about  100  yai’ds,  which  was  only  sparsely  covered  with  scrubby 
undergrowth,  through  which  a  small  road  ran  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain.  Looking  down  this  road  from  the  stone  house  a 
large  wheat  field  was  seen.  In  rear  of  the  wheat  field  and  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  mountain  was  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  battle, 
posted  behind  a  stone  wall.  Under  my  instructions  I  determined 
to  move  upon  the  stony  hill  so  as  to  strike  it  with  my  center,  and 
thus  attack  the  orchard  on  its  left  rear. 

Accordingly,  about  4  o’clock,  when  I  received  orders  to  advance, 
I  moved  at  once  in  this  direction,  gradually  changing  front  to  the 
left.  The  numerous  fences  in  the  way,  the  stone  building  and 
barn,  and  the  morass  and  a  raking  fire  of  grape  and  cannister,  ren¬ 
dered  it  difficult  to  retain  the  line  in  good  order;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  obstacles,  I  brought  my  center  to  the  point  in¬ 
tended.  In  order  to  restore  the  line  of  the  directing  battalion,  the 
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Seventh  South  Carolina,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  cover  of  the 
hill  I  moved  it  a  few  paces  by  the  right  flank.  Unfortunately 
this  order,  given  only  to  Colonel  Aiken,  was  extended  along  the 
left  of  the  line,  and  checked  their  advance.  Before  reaching  this 
point  I  had  extended  an  order  to  Colonel  Kennedy,  commanding 
Second  South  Carolina  regiment,  then  moving  in  magnificent  style 
(my  left-center  i*egiment),  to  charge  the  battery  in  their  front,  be¬ 
ing  the  second  battery  mentioned  above,  and  which  most  annoyed 
us,  leaving  Barksdale  to  deal  with  that  at  the  orchard. 

Meanwhile,  to  aid  this  attack,  I  changed  the  direction  of  the 
Seventh  regiment,  Colonel  Aiken,  and  the  Third,  Major  Maffett,  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  occupy  the  rocky  hill  and  wood,  and  opened  fire 
on  the  battery.  Barksdale  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  came  up 
soon  after  and  cleared  the  orchard  with  the  assistance  of  the  fire 
of  my  Eighth  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Henegan,  on  my  left,  and 
James’  battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bice,  the  next  in  order  of 
battle.  This  brigade  then  moved  so  far  to  the  left  as  no  longer  to 
afford  me  any  assistance.  In  a  few  minutes  after  my  line  halted 
the  enemy  advanced  across  the  wheat  field  in  two  lines  of  battle, 
with  a  very  small  interval  between  the  lines,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  take  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  in  flank.  I  changed  the  direction 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bland,  to  meet  the  attack,  and  hurried  back  to  General  Semmes, 
then  some  150  yards  in  my  right-rear,  to  bring  him  up  to  meet  the 
attack  on  my  right,  and  also  to  bring  forward  my  right  regiment, 
Fifteenth  South  Carolina,  Colonel  DeSaussuere,  which,  separated 
from  the  command  by  the  artillery  at  the  time  of  the  advance, 
was  now  cut  off  by  Semmes’  brigade.  Its  gallant  and  accomplished 
commander  had  just  fallen  when  I  reached  it,  and  it  was  under  the 
command  of  Major  Gist. 

General  Semmes  promptly  responded  to  my  call  and  put  his  bri¬ 
gade  in  motion  towards  the  right,  preparatory  to  moving  to  the 
front.  I  hastened  back  to  the  Seventh  regiment,  and  reached  it 
just  as  the  enemy,  having  arrived  at  a  point  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  us,  poured  in  a  volley  and  advanced  to  the  charge^ 
The  Seventh  received  him  handsomely  and  long  kept  him  in  check 
in  their  front.  One  regiment  of  Semmes’  brigade  came  at  a  dou¬ 
ble-quick  as  far  as  the  ravine  in  our  rear,  and  for  a  time  checked 
him  in  their  front.  There  was  still  an  interval  of  one  hundred 
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yards  between  this  regiment  and  the  right  ot  the  Seventh,  and 
into  this  the  enemj’  was  forcing  his  way,  causing  the  Seventh  to 
swing  back  more  and  more,  still  fighting,  at  a  distance  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30  paces,  uutil  the  two  wings  were  doubled  on  each  other,  or 
nearly  so. 

Finding  that  the  battery  on  my  left  had  been  silenced,  I  sent 
for  the  Second  South  Carolina  regiment  to  come  to  the  right;  but 
by  this  time  the  enemy  had  swung  around  and  lapped  my  whole 
line  at  close  quarters,  and  the  fighting  was  general  and  desperate. 
At  length  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  gave  way,  and  I  directed 
Colonel  Aiken  to  reform  them  at  the  stone  wall  some  two  hundred 
yards  in  my  right  rear.  I  fell  back  to  the  Third  regiment,  then 
hotly  engaged  on  the  crest  of  the  stony  hill,  and  gradually  swung 
around  its  right  as  the  enemy  made  progress  around  our  flank. 
Semmes’  advanced  regiment  had  given  wTay.  One  of  his  regiments 
mingled  with  the  Third,  and  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other,  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The  enemy 
could  make  no  progress  in  front,  but  slowly  extended  around  my 
right.  Separated  from  view  of  my  left  -wing  by  the  hill  and  wood, 
all  of  my  staff  being  with  that  wing,  the  position  of  the  Fifteenth 
regiment  being  unknown,  and  the  Seventh  being  in  the  rear,  I 
feared  the  brave  men  around  me  would  be  surrounded  by  the 
large  force  pressing  around  them,  and  ordered  the  Third  regiment 
and  the  Georgia  regiment  with  them  to  fall  back  to  the  stone  house, 
whither  I  followed  them.  On  emerging  from  the  wood  I  saw 
Wofford  coming  m  in  splendid  style.  My  left  wing  had  held  the 
enemy  in  check  along  their  front  and  lost  no  ground.  The  enemy 
gave  way  at  Wofford’s  advance,  and  with  him  the  whole  of  my 
left  wing  advanced  to  the  charge,  sweeping  the  enemy  before  them, 
without  a  moment’s  stand,  across  the  stone  wall  beyond  the  wheat 
field,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  the  same  time,  my  Fif¬ 
teenth  regiment  and  part  of  Semmes’  brigade  pressed  forward  on 
the  right  to  the  same  point.  Going  back  to  the  stone  wall  near 
my  rear,  I  found  Colonel  Aiken  in  position,  and  at  the  stone  build¬ 
ing  found  the  Third  South  Carolina  and  the  regiment  of  Semmes’ 
brigade.  I  moved  them  up  to  the  stone  wall,  and  finding  that 
Wofford’s  men  were  coming  out,  I  retained  them  at  that  point  to 
check  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  advance.  It  wTas  now  near 
nightfall,  and  the  operations  of  the  day  were  over.  Gathering  all 
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my  regiments  with  Sommes’  brigade  behind  the  wall,  and  placing 
pickets  well  to  the  front,  I  commenced  the  melancholy  task  of 
looking  up  my  numerous  dead  and  wounded.  It  wTas  a  sad  list. 
First  among  the  dead  was  the  brave  and  able  officer,  Colonel  W. 
D.  DeSaussuere,  the  senior  colonel  of  the  brigade,  whom  I  had 
been  pleased  to  regard  as  my  successor  in  command  should  any 
casualty  create  a  vacancy.  His  loss  to  bis  regiment  is  irreparable; 
to  his  State  and  the  country,  not  to  be  estimated.  Major  McLeod, 
of  the  Eighth  South  Carolina  regiment,  a  gallant  and  estimable 
officer,  Avas  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  John  D.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Second  South  Carolina  regiment,  was  severely  wounded  while 
gallantly  leading  his  command  to  the  charge.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gaillard  conducted  the  regiment  through  its  subsequent  operations. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bland,  of  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  regiment, 
while  commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment  with  his  usual 
courage  and  ability,  wras  severely  wounded;  as  was  also  Major  D. 
B.  Miller,  same  battalion.  A  long  list  of  brave  and  efficient  officers 
sealed  their  devotion  to  the  glorious  cause  with  their  blood,  each 
of  whom  merits  special  mention  did  the  proper  limits  of  this  report 
admit  it.  All  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command  behaved  most 
admirably,  and  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  1  am 
especially  indebted  to  the  members  of  my  staff,  Captain  Holmes, 
A.  A.  G. ;  Lieutenant  -Doby,  A.  D.  C.,  and  Lieutenant  Dwight,  A. 
A.  I.  G.,  for  most  efficient  services  on  the  field  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances. 

About  dark  I  was  ordered  to  move  my  brigade  to  the  left  to  the 
Peach  Orchard,  where  I  remained  until  noon  of  the  next  day, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  stone  wall.  An  hour  later  I 
was  directed  to  return  to  the  wall  where  I  had  first  formed  line  of 
battle.  Hood’s  division,  then  commanded  by  General  Law,  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  his  front,  his  line  being 
formed  across  our  right  flank.  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet 
directed  me  to  move  to  the  right  so  as  to  connect  with  Hood’s  left, 
retaining  my  then  front.  This  I  did,  and  remained  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  night  of  the  4th,  when,  about  midnight,  I  moved 
with  the  army  via  Franklin  to  Montery.  On  the  6th,  marched 
through  Hagerstown  via  Waterloo,  and  camped  near  Funkstown. 
On  the  10th  I  was  directed  to  proceed  with  my  own  and  Semmes’ 
brigades  and  a  section  of  Frazier’s  battery  to  the  bridge  across 
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the  Antietam,  near  Macauley’s,  and  defend  that  position,  the  enemy 
having  appeared  in  force  on  the  other  side.  Some  unimportant 
skirmishing  occurred  here,  and  next  morning  I  rejoined  the  divi¬ 
sion  near  the  St.  James  College.  We  remained  in  line  of  battle, 
with  the  enemy  in  front,  until  the  night  of  the  13th,  when  we 
marched  to  Falling  Waters,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  on  the 
14th.  March  was  continued  next  day  to  Bunker  Hill,  where  we 
rested  until  the  18th,  when  we  resumed  the  march' for  Culpeper 
Courthouse  via  Millwood,  Front  Royal,  Chester  Gap  and  Gaines’ 
Cross-roads,  arriving  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  on  the  24th. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  thanks  to 
Major  W.  D.  Peck,  A.  Q.  M.,  and  Major  Joseph  Kennedy,  A.  C.  S. 
of  the  brigade  staff,  and  all  the  regimental  officers  of  their  de¬ 
partments  for  their  assiduous  and  efficient  exertions  during  this 
important  campaign. 

The  reports  of  regimental  commanders  accompany  this.  The 
casualties  have  already  been  reported. 

I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Kekshaw, 

Brigadier-  General  Commanding. 

Major  J.  M.  Goggin,  A.  A.  General. 
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Correspondence  between  General  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Governor  Ishain 

G.  Harris. 

[We  are  indebted  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Porter,  of  Tennessee,  for  the 
following  original  correspondence,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest  and 
value.] 

Headquarters  Western  Department, 

Bowling  Green,  Ky,  December  25 th,  1861. 

To  His  Excellency  Isham  G.  Harris, 

Governor  of  Tennessee : 

Sir  :  The  present  situation  of  affairs  is  such  that  1  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  it  in  connexion 
with  the  movements  which  the  enemy  meditate  towards  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

My  information  continues  to  convince  me  that  a  heavy  concen¬ 
tration  of  force  on  this  line  has  been  made  to  invade  Tennessee 
on  the  route  to  Nashville.  The  troops  of  Western  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Kentucky  have  been  withdrawn  and  ordered  upon  the 
line  in  my  front.  These  regiments,  with  large  reinforcements 
from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  Northwestern  States,  have  been  assem¬ 
bled,  and  the  estimates  from  the  most  reliable  soui-ces  show  that 
General  Buell  has  about  75,000  men,  probably  more,  at  his  dispo¬ 
sition,  while  the  effective  force  here  at  my  command  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  17,000  men.  In  order  to  render  these  equal  to  the  duty  of 
preserving  our  frontier  and  protecting  Nashville,  I  have  used 
every  precaution,  and  feel  sanguine  that  by  the  dispositions  of  the 
last  few  months,  they  can  be  made  to  hold  in  check  double  their 
number.  Bowling  Green,  naturally  strong,  has  been  well  en¬ 
trenched;  Columbus  Fort,  with  its  garrison  and  troops  on  that 
front  guarding  the  Mississippi,  renders  the  Lower  Valley  compar¬ 
atively  secure;  and  General  Zollicoffer,  on  the  Cumberland,  pro¬ 
tects  East  Tennessee  from  invasion  and  possible  revolt,  which 
would  destroy  our  communications  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Atlantic  States  and  inflict  great  injury. 

These  dispositions  will  foil  the  designs  of  the  enemy  on  East 
Tennessee  and  defeat  or  retard  his  design  to  descend  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  this  winter.  The  vulnerable  point  is  by  the  line  from  Louis¬ 
ville  towards  Nashville,  and  the  Northern  Generals  are  evidently 
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aware  of  it.  In  order  to  obtain  additional  strength,  I  ordered 
Major  Gilmer,  m}^  Chief  Engineer,  to  go  to  Nashville  and  arrange 
defensive  works  for  its  protection,  and  have  provided  a  sufficient 
armament.  I  will  endeavor  to  render  them  unnecessary  by  de¬ 
fending  Nashville  here,  but  a  proper  forecast  should  induce  all  to 
join  in  their  immediate  construction,  and  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to 
have  them  completed,  or  take  effective  measures  to  furnish  the 
necessary  labor  for  their  execution  as  soon  as  possible.  The  coun¬ 
try  between  this  place  and  Nashville  offers  no  good  defensible 
line,  and  the  works  I  have  ordered  should  not  be  neglected. 

Such  being  the  situation  of  affairs,  the  enemy  will  be  compelled 
to  move  against  Tennessee  by  this  route  or  submit  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  closing  a  campaign  without  result  or  impression  upon  us 
in  this  quarter. 

The  news  from  Europe,  as  well  as  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
North,  force  them  to  advance  now,  or  admit  that  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy  is  virtually  established. 

The  disparity  of  my  force  is  very  great,  and  exposes  our  cause 
to  a  hazard  that  it  is.  most  unwise  to  continue  to  incur.  Ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  additional  troops  would  make  me  feel  assured  of 
victory.  With  this  additional  force  I  could  avail  myself  of  every 
fault  of  their  movements.  Without  them,  [  must  be  a  spectator 
without  power  to  seize  the  opportunities. 

Foreseeing  all  this,  for  the  last  four  months  I  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  additional  forces  from  Tennessee  and  other  States,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  your  Excellency  and  other  Gover¬ 
nors,  the  response  has  been  feeble  and  the  forces  inadequate  to  the 
momentous  interests  involved.  If  the  people  could  be  properly 
impressed  with  the  vast  exigency  all  would  be  safe,  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  thwarted,  and  the  Northern  mind  become  disspirited 
and  anxious  for  peace. 

A  company  now  is  worth  to  the  South  a  regiment  next  year. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  once  more  invoke  your  Excellency 
to  impress  upon  your  people  these  views,  and  solicit  you  to  for¬ 
ward  to  me  here  every  man  at  your  disposition.  If  well  rein¬ 
forced  now,  Tennessee,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Con¬ 
federacy  is  safe. 

Returning  to  your  Excellency  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  efficient  co-operation  which  I  have  received  from  you 
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arcl  Tennessee  since  I  assumed  command,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
scribe  myself  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  Johnston,  General  C.  S.  A. 

Five  thousand  men,  Bowen’s  division,  will  leave  Columbus  for 
this  place  to-day. 


Adjutant-General’s  Office, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  December  31s£,  1861. 
General  A.  S.  Johnston: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  letter 
of  25th  instant.  Upon  its  receipt  I  immediately  appointed  ener¬ 
getic  agents  to  collect  laborers  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  to 
construct  the  fortifications  near  Nashville,  but  I  must  say  that  the 
response  to  my  appeal  for  laborers  has  not  thus  far  been  as  flatter¬ 
ing  as  I  had  wanted  and  expected.  1  shall  have  within  a  very  few 
days  some  200  negro  men  at  this  work,  and  hope  soon  to  increase 
this  number  to  500  or  600.  Telegraphed  you  the  same  day  your 
letter  came  to  hand,  asking  how  many  laborers  you  thought 
necessary,  about  what  length  of  time  they  would  be  employed, 
and  what  engineer  would  supervise  and  conti’ol  the  work.  An¬ 
swers  to  which  would  have  aided  me  in  securing  the  laborers,  but 
have  as  yet  received  no  reply.  I  fully  appreciate  the  exigencies  by 
which  you  are,  surrounded,  and,  as  I  have  heretofore,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  every  effort  within  my  power,  and  all  resources  at  my 
command  to  strengthen  your  position  and  to  secure  the  eouutry 
from  invasion.  In  order,  however,  that  the  present  resources  of 
the  State  may  not  be  overestimated,  it  is  proper  that  I  give  you 
at  least  an  approximate  idea  of  them  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  encounter  at  every  step.  Tennessee  has  now  organized 
and  in  the  field,  in  addition  to  some  independent  companies,  52 
infantry  regiments  and  one  battalion,  nine  battalions  of  cavalry, 
and  two  regiments  of  artillery;  volunteer  companies  are  nowin 
camp,  under  orders  to  move  to  rendezvous,  sufficient  to  form  six 
additional  infantry  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  force  about  sixty-six  regiments.  This  force,  large 
as  it  is,  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  two  divisions  of  the  State, 
the  unfortunate  political  dissensions  in  Fast  Tennessee,  with  near 
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one-third  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State,  having  almost 
paralyzed  that  section,  but  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  these  divi¬ 
sions  and  dissensions  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
see  a  united  people  in  Tennessee,  when  we  may  reasonably  expect 
reinforcements  from  that  section;  but,  with  the  immense  tax  upon 
the  population  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  to  make  up  the 
force  already  referred  to,  I  do  not  hope  for  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers  from  either  of  these  divisions,  unless  it  be  upon 
pressing  emergency,  when  I  fell  assured  that  a  patriotic  response 
will  be  made  by  almost  our  whole  people  to  meet  such  emergency. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not,  nor  has  it  been,  in  obtaining  men.  e 
inadequate  supply  of  arms  has  been  and  is  the  chief  obstac  e 
which  I  encounter  in  promptly  furnishing  to  you  any  reasonable 
number  of  reinforcements.  With  the  greatest  possible  energy  it 
takes  time  to  collect  and  repair  the  private  arms  of  the  country, 
and  this  is  the  only  means  I  have  of  arming  the  force  now  called 
to  the  field.  I  have  spared  neither  effort,  pains  or  expense  in  ex¬ 
pediting  the  work,  and  yet  it  has  been,  and  is,  impossible  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  it  rapidly.  In  furnishing  arms  to  the  large  force  above 
referred  to,  the  State  has  heretofore  drawn  from  the  hands  of  her 
citizens  their  most  effective  private  arms.  Almost  every  gun  that 
we  get  at  this  time  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  smiths  before  it  is  fit  for  service;  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  Tennessee,  less  fortunate  than  some  of  her 
sister  States,  bad  no  United  States  arsenal  or  depository  of  arms 
within  her  limits  from  which  her  troops  might  have  been  supplied; 
that  but  comparatively  a  small  number  of  her  force  have  been 
armed  independent  of  the  State,  and  that  upon  assuming  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  Confederate  States  all  of  her  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms  and  other  materials  of  war  were  assigned  and 
transferred  to  the  Confederate  Government.  I  am  sure,  Gen¬ 
eral,  you  will  appreciate  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  lie  in  my  way  in  the  work  of  arming  the  forces  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  under  these  circumstances. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  able  with  the  inferior  arms  of  the  country  to 
arm  the  volunteers  now  in,  and  that  many  will  hereaftei  come 

into  camp. 

Very  respectfully, 

Isham  G.  Harris. 


Field  Telegrams ,  A.  N.  V. 
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Field  Telegrams  from  Headquarters  A.  N.  V. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  OUR  JUNE  NO.] 

Clay's  House ,  3:30  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
Major-General  W.  H.  F.  Lee , 

Malvern  Hill  via  Meadow  Station  : 

Push  after  the  enemy  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  Grant’s  army.  Inform  General  Hill.  R.  E.  Lee. 

Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill, 

Riddel’s  Shop  via  Meadow  Station,  Y.  R.  R.  R’d: 

As  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  that  Grant  has  crossed  James  river 
move  up  to  Chaffin’s  Bluff,  and  be  prepared  to  cross. 

R.  E.  Lee. 

Official:  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 

Clay's  House,  4:30  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
General  G.  T.  Beauregard, 

Petersburg,  Ya. : 

Have  no  information  of  Grant’s  crossing  James  river,  but  upon 
your  report  have  ordered  troops  up  to  Chaffin’s  Bluff. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 

Clay’s  House,  4:30  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill, 

Riddel’s  Shop  via  Meadow  Station  : 

General  Beauregard  reports  large  number  of  Grant’s  troops 
crossed  James  river  above  Fort  Powhatan  yesterday.  If  you  have 
nothing  contradictory  of  this,  move  to  Chaffin’s  Bluff. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 

Clay’s  House,  5  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
His  Excellency  Jeff.  Davis, 

Richmond  Ya. : 

At  4  P.  M.  assaulted  that  portion  of  our  front  line  held  by  ene¬ 
my  and  drove  him  from  it.  We  again  have  the  entire  line  from 
Howlett’s  to  Dunn’s  Mill.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 
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Clay's  House ,  5  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
General  G.  T.  Beauregard, 

Petersburg,  Y  a. : 

At  4  P.  M.  was  compelled  to  assault  center  of  our  former  line 
held  by  enemy.  We  now  hold  entire  line  from  Howlett’s  to 
Dunn’s  Mill.  All  prisoners  from  Tenth  corps. 

E.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 


Hd.  Qrs.  Drewry's  Bluff,  10  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
General  G.  T.  Beauregard, 

Petersburg,  Ya. : 

General  Kershaw’s  division,  which  will  camp  to-night  on  Eed- 
water  creek,  is  ordered  to  continue  its  march  to-morrow  to  Peters¬ 
burg.  E.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  II.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 


Superintendent  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad, 

Eichmond,  Ya. : 

Please  notify  me  when  railroad  is  again  in  running  order. 

E.  E.  Lee,  General. 


Hd.  Qrs.  Drewry's  Bluff ,  10  P.  M.,  17th  June,  1864. 
Lieutenant-General  Hill, 

Eiddle’s  Shop  via  Meadow  Station,  Y.  E.  E.  E’d: 

Move  your  command  promptly  at  3  A.  M.  to-morrow  for  Chffin’s 
Bluff.  Cross  the  river  and  move  to  the  Petersburg  turnpike.  There 
await  further  orders.  Send  to  examine  about  bridges. 

K.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  II.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 


Hd.  Qrs.  Army  N.  Ya.,  June  18th,  1864. 

General  Wade  Hampton, 

Yernon  Church  via  Hanover  Junction: 

If  Sheridan  escapes  you  and  gets  to  his  transports  at  the  White 
House  you  must  lose  no  time  in  moving  your  command  to  our 
right  near  Petersburg.  Keep  yourself  thoroughly  advised  of  bis 
movements  and  intentions  as  far  as  practicable. 

E.  E.  Lee,  General. 
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Drewry's  Bluff,  3:30  A.  M.,  18th  June,  1864. 
Superintendent  Richmond  and  Petersburg  R.  Rd., 

Richmond : 

Can  trains  run  through  to  Petersburg?  If  so,  send  all  cars 
available  to  Rice’s  Turnout.  If  they  cannot  run  through,  can  any 
be  sent  from  Petersburg  to  the  point  where  the  road  is  broken  ? 
It  is  important  to  get  troops  to  Petersburg  without  delay. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Official:  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 


Hd.  Qrs.  Army  JY.  Va.,  June  18th,  1864. 

General  J.  A.  Early, 

Lynchburg,  Ya: 

Grant  is  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Will  be  opposed  there.  Strike 
as  quick  as  you  can,  and,  if  circumstances  authorize,  carry  out  the 
original  plan,  or  move  upon  Petersburg  without  delay. 

R.  E.  Lee. 


Petersburg,  June  21,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  G.  IF.  C.  Lee , 

Chaffin’s  Bluff : 

10:34  A.  M. — What  is  supposed  strength  of  enemy’s  force  re¬ 
ported  on  Kingsland  road,  and  of  what  composed?  Cooke’s  bri¬ 
gade  is  at  Clay’s  House  available,  to  be  sent  if  you  need  assist¬ 
ance,  and  directed  to  be  prepared  to  move,  if  ordered,  either  by 
rail  or  march  by  land.  In  absence  of  General  Lee, 

W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 


Lunris  Alill,  22  F.,  1864. 

General  Heth : 

Inform  me  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  your  front,  and  whether 
Cook’s  and  Davis’  brigades  are  needed  on  that  side  of  the  river. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
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EDITORIAL  PARAGRAPHS. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday  evening ,  October 
the  31st. 

General  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Selma,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  annual  address,  and  a  pleasant  occasion  is  anticipated. 

Members  of  the  Society  and  all  others  interested  in  our  work  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


The  Reunion  oe  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  A.  N.  V.  Association 
takes  place  in  Richmond  on  Thursday  night,  November  1st. 

Leigh  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  a  gallant  “high  private”  in  the 
old  Richmond  Howitzers,  is  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and  has  chosen  as  his 
theme,  “ The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness." 

The  banquet  which  is  to  follow  the  public  address  will  be  an  occasion  of  rare 
enjoyment,  when  old  comrades  will  share  their  rations  with  each  other  and 
“fight  their  battles  o’er  again.” 


The  Financial  Statement  in  our  last  issue  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  is  any  purpose  to  suspend  our  publications.  We 
only  desired  to  advise  our  friends  of  our  need  of  prompt  payment  of  their  dues 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligations  and  carry  out  important  plans 
for  making  our  Papers  more  valuable  than  ever. 

But  we  would  repeat  with  emphasis,  that  those  who  intend  to  become  Life 
Members — to  raise  us  clubs  of  new  subscribers — or  to  help  us  in  any  way — are 
not  likely  to  find  in  the  future  a  time  when  they  can  do  so  more  acceptably  to 
the  Society. 


Our  Gettysburg  Series  is  still  exciting  the  deepest  interest  in  every 
quarter.  We  have  letters  from  our  distinguished  foreign  correspondent  ex¬ 
pressing  his  very  high  appreciation  of  the  interest  and  value  of  these  papers. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  additional  papers  from  anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  great  battle  worth  publishing. 


Errata. — On  page  109,  (Sept.  No.),  “  Heth’s  Division  under  Pettigrew" 
should  read  Wilcox's  Command,  and  so  “  Pettigrew  "  should  read  Wilcox.  For 
“  ripoote ,”  page  110,  read  riposte. 
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Yol.  IY.  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.,  1877.  No.  5. 


Report  of  General  Patton  Anderson  of  Operations  of  liis  Division  from 
30th  of  July  to  31st  of  August,  1864,  including  the  Battle  of  Jones¬ 
boro’,  Georgia, 

[From  the  original  unpublished  MS.  in  archives  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society.] 

Monticello,  Florida,  February  9 th,  1865. 

Major  : 

In  compliance  with  circular  order  from  Headquarters  Lee’s 
Corps,  dated  January  24th,  1864 — a  copy  of  which  reached  me  by 
mail  on  yesterday — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re¬ 
port  of  the  operations  of  the  division  I  commanded  from  the  30th 
of  July  to  the  31st  of  August,  inclusive: 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1864,  Hindman’s  division,  of  Lee’s  corps, 
was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  about  three  miles  from  Atlanta, 
on  the  Lickskillet  road  and  near  the  poorhouse.  In  that  engage¬ 
ment  the  division  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  upwards  of 
five  hundred  men  and  officers.  On  the  29th  I  was  assigned  to, 
and  on  the  30th  assumed,  the  command  of  the  division,  consisting 
of  Sharp’s  and  Brantley’s  brigades  of  Mississippians,  Leas’  bri¬ 
gade  of  Alabamians,  and  Manigault’s  brigade  of  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  troops.  Lee’s  corps  was,  at  that  time,  holding  the 
extreme  left  of  our  lines  in  front  of  Atlanta;  my  division  was  on 
the  right  of  Lee’s  corps — my  right  resting  on  the  Lickskillet  road, 
my  left  on  Utoy  creek.  Leas’,  Brantley’s,  Sharp’s  and  Mani¬ 
gault’s  brigades  were  in  position  in  the  order  named  from  right  to 
left,  and  numbered  in  all  about  2,800  bayonets.  The  position  had 
been  taken  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  July,  after  the  command 
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had  been  withdrawn  from  the  battle-field  near  the  poerhouse.  The 
line  extended  over  uneven  ground,  through  woods  and  open  fields, 
across  hills  and  over  narrow  valleys,  and  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  quite  strong  against  an  attack  by  infantry,  for  this 
purpose  strong  details  were  made,  and. all  the  entrenching  tools 
that  could  be  procured  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  The 
work  of  entrenching  was  pushed  with  vigor,  night  and  day,  till 
a  feeling  of  security,  and  even  defiance,  pervaded  the  whole  line. 
The  enemy  had  established  his  main  line  parallel  to  and  about  eight 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  ours.  He  was  active  in  strengthening  his 
position,  and  made  frequent  attempts  upon  our  skirmish  line,  some¬ 
times  with  partial  success,  but,  in  the  main,  gaining  no  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  by  his  sallies.  Our  own  skirmishers  were  not  idle,  but 
made  frequent  reprisals  upon  the  enemy,  punishing  him  in  many 
instances  severely  for  his  temerity.  Our  skirmish  line  was  about 
five  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  main  line,  and,  at  first,  con¬ 
sisted  of  shallow  rifle-pits,  hurriedly  dug  in  the  night,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  paces  apart.  A  few  nights’  work, 
however,  added  much  to  their  strength,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  the  pits  were  gradually  connected,  and  the 
whole  became  almost  one  continuous  line  of  entrenchments,  with 
head-logs  and  loop-holes  to  protect  our  sharpshooters  and  enable 
them  to  confine  the  enemy  to  his  trenches.  His  line  of  skirmishers 
was.  on  an  average,  not  much  over  a  hundred  yards  from  ours, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  space  between  the  two  lines  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  sixty  paces  in  breadth.  His  main  line  was  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  rear  of  his  skirmishers.  At  one  point  on  the  line  in 
front  of  Deas’  left  and  Brantley’s  right — being  favored  by  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  ground — he  established  his  skirmish  line  within 
sixty  yards  of  ours,  and  erected  on  it  an  earthwork  with  embra¬ 
sures  for  six  guns.  We  had  no  guns  upon  my  main  line  bearing 
directly  upon  this  position,  but  a  rifle  battery  on  the  line  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  troops  of  Loring’s  division  (on  my  right),  being  sit¬ 
uated  favorably  for  the  purpose,  by  a  few  well-directed  shots  on 
several  occasions,  put  a  stop  to  labor  on  the  work,  and,  although 
it  was  eventually  completed  under  cover  of  night,  a. wholesome 
dread  of  Featherston’s  Parrott  guns  and  Deas’  sharpshooters,  I 
have  no  doubt,  deterred  the  enemy  from  ever  attempting  to  put 
more  than  one  piece  in  position.  With  this,  however,  he  threat- 
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ened  to  do  us  much  damage,  and,  but  for  the  courage  and  skill  of 
Deas’  skirmishers,  backed  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  line,  would,  doubtless, 
have  compelled  us  to  retire  to  a  position  nearer  our  main  line. 
The  embrasure  from  which  this  piece  was  fired  was  so  mantled  and 
the  cannoneers  so  well  protected  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
our  sharpshooters  to  do  more  than  confine  them  to  their  works,  with¬ 
out  preventing  the  free  use  of  the  piece.  Day  after  day  did  they 
use  it  with  damaging  effect  upon  our  rifle-pits — only  sixty  paces 
from  its  muzzle — frequently  leveling  the  earth  along  the  line  for 
forty  or  fifty  yards  and  literally  covering  our  men  in  the  pits  with 
the  debris.  Our  casualties  from  this  source,  however,  were  trifling. 
At  night  the  men  would  work  heroically  and  repair  the  damages 
of  the  day.  After  several  days  spent  in  this  mode  of  annoying 
warfare,  by  concert  of  action  among  the  sharpshooters  of  our  line 
along  the  front,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  piece  in  question, 
it  was  completely  silenced  and  withdrawn  from  position. 

Similar  instances  of  persevering  skill  and  courage  were  mani¬ 
fested  daily  upon  other  portions  of  our  line  along  Brantley’s, 
Sharp’s  and  Manigault’s  front.  In  one  instance  Brantley’s  men, 
by  rolling  logs  ahead  of  them  and  by  digging  zig-zag  trenches, 
approached  so  near  the  enemy’s  rifle-pits  as  to  be  able  to  throw 
hand  grenades  over  his  breastworks;  and  on  another  occasion 
Sharp’s  pickets  held  their  position  against  a  line  of  battle  after 
those  on  their  right  and  left  had  given  way.  Firing  between  the 
parties  on  the  two  picket  lines  was  constant  during  the  day,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  continued  throughout  the  night.  Our  scouts, 
whenever  the  darkness  of  the  night  favored  such  operations,  pene¬ 
trated  the  enemy’s  picket  line,  and  kept  us  well  advised  of  all  his 
important  movements. 

During  this  time  the  main  line  was  constantly  being  strength¬ 
ened.  The  trenches  were  enlarged,  the  breastworks  were  made 
wider  and  stronger  in  every  particular,  while  every  available  ob¬ 
struction  within  the  reach  of  the  troops  was  resorted  to  and 
made  use  of  to  render  the  line  as  strong  as  possible.  Abattis 
of  the  most  substantial  kind,  chevaux-de-fiise  and  palisades  of  ap¬ 
proved  styles  bristled  along  our  whole  front,  giving  confidence  to 
our  troops  and  speaking  defiance  to  the  foe.  Four  weeks,  in  the 
month  of  August,  were  spent  in  perfecting  these  works  of  defence 
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and  in  annoying  the  enemy  from  our  picket  line  and  with  the 
artillery  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  an  economical  expendi¬ 
ture  of  ammunition.  I  refer  to  the  operations  of  the  division  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  with  pleasure,  as  evincing  a  spirit  and  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  an  alacrity  and  skill  in 
the  performance  of  every  duty  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  To  the  brigade  commanders  (Deas,  Brant¬ 
ley,  Sharp  and  Manigault)  I  am  specially  indebted  for  their  prompt 
obedience  to  every  order  and  cheerful  co-operation  in  every  thing 
tending  to  promote  the  efficiencj"  of  the  command  and  the  good 
of  the  service.  Their  sympathy,  counsel  and  hearty  co-operation 
lightened  my  burden  of  responsibility  and  contributed  to  the 
esprit  du  corps,  discipline  and  good  feeling  which,  happily,  pervade 
the  division,  and  without  which  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world 
cannot  be  relied  on. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  August  our  scouts  reported  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  precise  character  of  which 
was  not  fully  understood,  but  which  was  indicated  by  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  artillery  and  wagons,  &c.  On  the  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  front  of  a  portion  of 
the  line  occupied  by  Lieutenant-General  Stewart’s  corps,  which 
was  on  the  right  of  Lee’s  corps.  During  the  night  of  the  26th 
he  withdrew  from  my  front.  As  this  movement  was  not  unlooked 
for  by  us,  preparations  for  it  had  been  accordingly  made.  At 
about  9  o’clock  P.  M.  each  of  our  batteries  delivered  a  few  rounds 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  reply  could  be 
elicited.  With  the  exception  of  one  or,  perhaps,  two  pieces  on 
my  extreme  left,  there  was  no  response  along  my  whole  front. 
Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  our  skirmishers  occu¬ 
pied  a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  main  works  without  opposition.  By 
direction  of  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  corps,  Deas’ 
brigade,  with  Jackson’s,  of  Bates’  division,  of  Hardee’s  corps, 
Brigadier-General  H.  R.  Jackson  commanding  the  whole,  were 
sent  forward  in  pursuit  on  the  Lickskillet  road.  They  advanced 
cautiously  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  to  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and,  coming  upon  a  force  of  the 
enemy  deemed  too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  the  two  brigades,  the 
command  was  halted,  and  Brigadier-General  Jackson  reported  the 
facts  and  awaited  further  instructions;  whereupon  the  two  bri- 
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gades  were  directed  bjT  order  of  the  corps  commander  to  return 
to  their  positions  in  the  line.  The)’  reached  their  places  in  the 
trenches  at  about  —  o’clock  P.  M.,  having  captured  a  few  strag¬ 
glers,  some  sutler’s  stores,  several  wagons  and  mules  with  forage, 
broken-down  horses,  &c.  On  the  28th  and  29th  small  parties  were 
sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  scouting  my  whole  front  thor- 
oughl)',  and  of  ascertaining,  it  possible,  the  precise  route  taken  by 
the  enemy,  and  for  the  purpose,  generally,  of  getting  all  the  in¬ 
formation  possible  in  regard  to  his  movements.  These  scouts  re¬ 
ported  the  enemy  as  having  moved  the  larger  portion  of  his  forces 
in  the  direction  of  Sandtown  and  Blue-pond  ;  but  one  corps,  at 
least,  they  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and 
to  have  moved  up  that  stream,  on  or  near  its  right  bank,  in  the 
direction  of  the  railroad  bridge  or  Marietta. 

Early  in  the  night  of  the  29th  I  received  orders  from  corps 
headquarters  to  hold  the  division  in  readiness  to  move  to  the  left 
at  4  o’clock  the  following  morning.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
command  was  withdrawn  from  the  trenches,  and,  moving  left  in 
front,  proceeded  about  two  miles  in  the  direction  of  East  Point, 
when  it  was  halted  by  orders  from  corps  headquarters  at  the  point 
where  our  line  of  march  crossed  the  Campbellton  road.  We  rested 
here  till  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  directed 
to  proceed  to  East  Point  and  relieve  Cheatham’s  division,  then  in 
the  trenches  in  front  of  that  place  and  on  the  left  of  the  railroad 
running  to  West  Point.  The  head  of  the  column  reached  this 
position  shortly  before  sundown  and  commenced  relieving  Cheat¬ 
ham’s  division  as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
the  lines,  pickets,  details,  &c.,  could  be  obtained  from  Brigadier- 
General  Maury,  in  command.  About  the  time  that  the  work  of  re¬ 
lieving  Gen.  Maury’s  command  had  been  completed,  or  nearly  so — 
say  at  9  o’clock  P.  M. — I  received  ,orders  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  trenches  and  to  follow  Cheatham’s  division  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Jonesboro’.  .Repairing  to  General  Maury’s  quarters  to  as¬ 
certain  when  he  "would  be  ready  to  move,  I  learned  from  him  that 
he  had  received  no  orders  to  move  to  Jonesboro’,  but,  upon  sboAV- 
ing  him  mine,  he  immediately  made  preparations  to  commence  the 
movement.  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  before  bis  rear  and  the 
head  of  my  column  got  in  motion.  Much  delay  was  experienced 
because  of  the  want  of  roads  and  the  absence  of  competent  guides. 
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The  column  was  several  times  halted  for  an  hour  or  more,  because 
the  advance  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  or  to  remove  some  obstruc¬ 
tion.  J  ust  before  day  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  ak  halt  occurred 
while  I  was  about  the  center  of  my  command,  and,  riding  forward 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  met  Brigadier-General  Carter,  now  com¬ 
manding  Cheatham’s  division,  who  informed  me  that  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Cleburne,  of  Hardee’s  corps,  who  was  in  advance,  had  sent 
back  to  inform  him  that  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  a 
bridge  in  his  (Cleburne’s)  fi’ont,  and  that  the  troops  must  be  halted 
until  he  (Cleburne)  could  reconnoitre  the  position  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  passage  of  the  stream  could  be  effected.  In  the 
meantime,  the  better  to  be  prepared  against  an  attack  should  the 
enemy  feel  disposed  to  make  it,  I  ordered  a  strong  line  of  skir¬ 
mishers  to  be  thrown  out  in  our  front  and  a  couple  of  batteries  of 
artillery  to  be  put  in  eligible  positions  for  defence.  Before  these  dis¬ 
positions,  however,  could  be  completed,  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  the  corps  overtook  me,  and,  approving  my  action, 
directed  me  to  remain  in  my  then  position  until  he  had  ridden  for¬ 
ward  and  obtained  further  information  in  regard  to  the  exact  sit¬ 
uation.  I  had  not  remained  long  where  he  left  me  until  a  staff 
officer  returned  wTith  orders  for  me  to  follow  with  the  whole  divi¬ 
sion.  Yery  soon  Cheatham’s  division  began  to  move  forward,  and 
I  followed  with  the  commands  well  closed  up.  Before  the  column 
was  all  in  motion,  however,  the  sun  had  risen,  and  a  clear,  cloudless 
sky  betokened  fair  weather,  at  least,  for  the  day’s  operations. 
The  march,  during  the  night,  had  been  toilsome  in  the  extreme 
to  troops  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  trenches  for  thirty  days, 
and  daylight  revealed  a  wearied  and  jaded  column  with  ranks 
considerably  diminished  by  straggling  during  the  night.  Although 
the  most  diligent  exertions  were  made  by  the  officers  of  all  grades 
to  prevent  this  evil,  their  efforts  were  but  partially  successful.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  dense  woods  through  which  we  fre¬ 
quently  marched,  without  roads,  the  want  of  shoes  by  many,  and 
the  lack  of  recent  exercise  by  all,  contributed  to  induce  a  degree 
of  straggling  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  exceeded  in 
any  former  march  of  the  kind.  In  this  plight  the  division,  well 
closed  up  on  Cheatham’s  rear,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Jonesboro’ 
at  about  11  o’clock  A.  M.  on  the  31st  August,  and  wTas  halted  on 
the  railroad,  north  of  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  vil- 
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lage.  The  enetnjq  in  apparently  strong  force,  was  plainly  visible 
on  both  sides  of  Flint  river  (an  inconsiderable  stream  at  this 
point),  in  a  westerly  direction  from  where  we  halted,  and  distant 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  yards.  The  column  was  closed 
up,  faced  to  the  right,  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward,  and  hasty 
preparations  made  for  commencing,  at  the  proper  time,  the  battle 
of  Jonesboro ’,  Georgia. 

The  troops  were  advanced  to  a  position  parallel  with  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  west  of  the  railroad,  and  immediately  began 
strengthening;  the  line  with  logs,  rails,  and  such  other  material  as 
could  be  procured  at  hand,  without  tools  of  an}T  kind.  The  skir¬ 
mish  line  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the 
main  line,  and  had  already  begun  to  exchange  frequent  shots  with 
the  enemy,  who  was  in  easy  Enfield  range  of  their  position.  A 
hasty  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  strongly 
posted  on  the  crest  of  an  irregular  ridge,  and  that  his  position 
was  rendered  still  stronger  by  a  line  of  breastworks,  which  he 
had  thrown  up  before  our  arrival,  and  upon  which  he  was  still  at 
work. 

Our  order  of  battle  was  in  two  lines.  The  first  was  a  continu¬ 
ous  line,  and  was  composed  of  three  brigades  from  each  division; 
the  second  was  comprised  of  one  brigade  from  each  division, 
posted  about  two  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  first — at  least  this 
was  the  disposition  in  my  own  command — and,  shortly  before 
going  into  action,  I  was  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-General  com¬ 
manding  the  corps  to  relinquish  the  command  of  my  supporting 
line  to  Major-General  Clayton  and  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to 
the  three  brigades  in  the  first  line.  These  were  Sharp’s,  Leas’, 
and  Brantley’s,  from  right  to  left  in  the  order  named.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  explained  to  me  by  Lieutenant-General  Lee  that 
his  corps — of  which  my  division  composed  the  right — was  not  to 
attack  until  Cleburne,  commanding  Hardee’s  corps  on  the  left, 
had  hotly  engaged  the  enemy  at  close  range  in  his  front.  Pre¬ 
parations  for  the’ attack  having  been  completed  throughout  the 
corps,  the  division  commanders  assembled  at  the  side  of  General 
Lee,  awaiting  the  report  of  small  arms  on  Cleburne’s  line  and  the 
signal  from  the  corps  commander  for  the  action  to  begin  on  our 
part. 

At  about  2:20  P.  M.,  the  quick  and  heavy  rattle  of  musketry  on 
Cleburne’s  line,  mingled  with  the  rapid  discharges  of  artillery  in 
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the  same  direction,  indicated  the  time  appointed  for  our  advance. 
The  order  was  given  and  the  troops  moved  forward  deliberately 
and  with  resolution.  The  enemy’s  line  of  skirmishers  was  pushed 
back  upon  his  main  line  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  before  alluded  to, 
and  our  first  line  was  soon  under  a  heavy  fire  from  his  breast¬ 
works.  There  was  but  little  cover  for  our  assaulting  lines,  and 
the  ascent  in  some  places  was  moderately  steep,  but  not  rugged, 
affording  the  enemy  great  advantages  in  the  ground,  in  addition 
to  those  derived  from  his  breastworks.  The  troops,  however, 
moved  forward  with  a  spirit  and  determination  that  threatened, 
in  spite  of  all  odds,  to  crown  the  hill  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  place.  Slowly,  but  resolutely,  they  advanced  up  the  ascent, 
to  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy’s  works.  At  this  point,  under 
a  deadly  fire,  a  few  wavered  and  the  rest  laid  down.  The  line 
was  unbroken,  and,  although  the  position  was  a  trying  one,  every 
inch  of  ground  gained  was  resolutely  maintained.  A  staff  officer 
was  sent  to  request  the  reserve  line  to  be  pushed  forward  without 
delay.  After  waiting  sometime  for  the  reserves  to  come  up — 
perhaps  not  so  long  as  it  appeared  to  those  exposed  to  this  deadly 
fire  at  such  close  range — another  staff  officer  was  sent  back  writh 
an  urgent  appeal  for  them  to  be  brought  up  immediately.  In  the 
meantime,  both  men  and  officers  in  the  front  line  were  suffering 
severely.  Each  moment  brought  death  and  wounds  into  their 
ranks.  On  every  part  of  the  line  officers  were  constantly  falling, 
while  engaged  in  encouraging  and  urging  the  men  to  remain  firm 
until  assistance  should  arrive,  and,  by  their  conduct,  setting  ex¬ 
amples  of  heroism  and  courage  seldom  equalled,  and  still  more 
rarely  surpassed.  The  second  line  came  up  in  rear  of  Deas  and 
Brantley,  but  the  ranks  of  the  latter  had  been  so  thinned  by  the 
fire  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  that  the  two  lines  combined 
were  unable  to  make  any  further  advance.  Unwilling  to  abandon 
the  attack  while  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  1  emained,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  good  brigades,  the 
enemy’s  left  could  be  forced  back,  a  staff  officer  was  sent  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  to  ascertain  if  the  necessary  assistance  could  be  spared 
from  other  portions  of  the  field.  In  the  meantime,  every  effort 
wras  made  to  hold  the  ground  already  gained.  Stragglers  were 
pushed  up  to  the  front  and  the  slightly  wounded  were  encouraged 
to  remain  there.  (While  engaged  in  these  efforts,  a  color-bearer 
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was  discovered  some  short  distance  behind  the  front  line,  with  a 
number  of  men  scattered  about  through  the  pines  near  him.  On 
inquiry,  he  reported  himself  as  color-bearer  of  the  Thirteenth 
Louisiana  regiment,  and  stated  that  he  had  tried  to  get  the  men 
to  follow  him  to  the  front,  but  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  do  so. 
The  officers  of  the  regiment  were  then  called  for,  but  none  re¬ 
sponded.  The  color-bearer  expressed  great  desire  to  carry  the 
colors  forward,  and,  upon  my  directing  him  to  do  so,  he  did  ad¬ 
vance  them  gallantly,  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  follow.  I 
regret  to  say  that  but  few  responded.  When  the  conduct  of  offi¬ 
cers  or  troops  justifies  it,  I  deem  it  to  be  a  duty  no  less  imperative 
to  censure  than  to  praise;  and  it  is  under  a  sense  of  this  duty 
that  I  relate  this  circumstance.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
imputing  reprehensible  conduct  to  the  whole  regiment,  whose 
color-bearer  I  have  alluded  to,  for  I  know  that  on  other  fields  that 
regiment  has  acquitted  itself  with  the  highest  honors.  But  I  do 
say,  that  if  the  men  in  question  did  belong  to  the  Thirteenth 
Louisiana  regiment,  as  represented  to. me,  they  are  unworthy  com¬ 
rades  of  a  gallant  color-bearer,  and  that  they  reflect  discredit  upon 
a  gallant  regiment  from  as  gallant  a  State  as  shines  in  the  South¬ 
ern  constellation.) 

Regarding  the  extreme  right  of  my  line  as  in  great  danger,  and 
desiring  to  hold  our  position  there  until  assistance  might  arrive,  I 
now  proceeded  along  the  line  from  Brantley’s  right  towards 
Sharp’s  position.  At  this  time  the  troops  of  the  front  line  were 
lying  down  within  sixty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks,  and, 
at  many  points,  much  nearer,  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  upon  every 
thing  that  appeared  above  the  defences.  From  these  defences  the 
enemy,  too,  poured  an  unremitting  fire  upon  the  assailants. 
Though  at  a  distance  from  them,  Sharp’s  gallant  Mississippians 
could  be  seen  pushing  their  way,  in  small  parties,  up  to  the  very 
slope  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks.  Officers  could  be  plainly 
observed  encouraging  the  men  to  this  work.  One  on  horseback, 
whom  I  took  to  be  General  Sharp,  was  particularly  conspicuous. 
After  having  rode  along  the  line  from  Brantley’s  right — urging 
the  officers  and  men  to  stand  a  little  longer — when  I  bad  reached 
a  point  near  Sharp’s  left  I  received  a  wound  which  compelled  me 
to  leave  the  field,  and  which  has  resulted  in  my  absence  up  to  the 
present  time.  This  occurred  about  4:30  P.  M. 
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Not  having  access  at  present  to  the  reports  of  brigade  com¬ 
manders,  or  of  their  subordinates,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state 
accurately  the  casualties  in  the  division  on  this  day  at  Jonesboro’, 
though  I  am  confident  they  will  be  found  to  exceed  five  hundred 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the 
engagement  may  be  formed  by  comparing  this  list  with  the  num¬ 
ber  carried  into  action,  which,  I  am  confident,  did  not  greatly 
exceed  two  thousand.  The  same  want  of  official  reports  wThich 
prevents  me  from  giving  accurately  the  list  of  casualties  in  the 
division  also  precludes  me  from  embracing  in  this  report  the 
names  of  the  many  gallant  officers  who  fell  on  the  occasion.  For 
these  I  must  refer  to  the  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  com¬ 
manders,  where  doubtless  the  names,  conduct,  and  example  of  the 
dead  are  recorded  in  befitting  terms. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  I  am  personally  under  to  the 
four  brigade  commanders  above  named,  renders  it  no  less  my  duty 
than  a  pleasure  to  express  my  thanks  for  their  cheerful  and  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation  and  assistance  on  all  occasions,  whether  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  march,  or  upon  the  battle-field.  To  them  and 
their  subordinate  commanders  is  due  whatever  of  spirit,  discip¬ 
line,  and  efficiency  the  division  can  boast. 

To  the  staff,  also,  without  exception,  my  thanks  are  due  for  that 
constant,  intelligent,  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties  which  marked  their  conduct  throughout  the  whole  time  of 
our  official  association.  In  the  list  of  those  who  have  thus  per¬ 
formed  well  their  parts  are  the  names  of  Captain  William  G. 
Barth,  A.  A.  G. ;  Captain  E.  F.  Travis,  A.  A.  G.  and  A.  I.  G.; 
Lieutenant  W.  M.  Davidson,  Aide-de-Camp;  Major  Hill,  Acting 
Division  Quartermaster;  Captain  P.  Eggleston,  Chief  Commissary 
Subsistence  for  the  Division;  Private  Simon  Mayer,  A.  A.  A.  G. ; 
and  D.  A.  Kincheloe,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Division.  To  the  latter, 
as  well  as  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Lundy,  I  am  personally  much  in¬ 
debted  for  attentive  and  skilful  treatment  on  the  field  and  else¬ 
where. 

1  am,  Major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Patton  Anderson,  Major-General. 

Major  J.  W.  Ratchford,  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

Lee's  Corps ,  Army  of  Tennessee. 
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Report  of  Brigadier-General  Perry  of  Battle  of  Chaucellorsyille. 

[From  original  MS.] 

Headquarters  Perry’s  Brigade,  May  9,  1863. 

To  Major  Thomas  S.  Mills,  A.  A.  G.: 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
part  taken  by  my  command,  consisting  of  the  Second  and  Eighth 
Florida  regiments,  in  the  recent  engagements  in  Spotsylvania 
county : 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April,  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  division  headquarters,  I  moved  my  command  to  the  heights 
in  front  of  Falmouth,  and  throwing  my  pickets  out  to  the  river 
bank,  remained  in  line  of  battle  until  about  11  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Major-General  Anderson,  I  moved  with  my  command  up  the  Plank 
road,  and  into  the  Old  Turnpike  road.  I  advanced  up  this  road 
until  I  came  to  our  line  of  battle,  held  by  Major-General  McLaws’ 
on  the  right.  I  then  received  an  order  from  Major-General  Mc¬ 
Laws’  to  form  my  brigade  on  the  right  of  Brigadier-General  Wof¬ 
ford’s  brigade.  This  threw  me  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
Old  Mine  road.  I  at  once  formed  my  line  of  battle,  and  receiving 
information  from  Major-General  McLaws  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  on  the  Old  Mine  road,  1  threw  out  skirmishers  and  so 
disposed  my  line  as  to  enable  me  to  command  both  the  Old  Mine 
road  and  the  Dawson  Mill  road.  Brigadier-General  Wilcox  soon 
coming  up  and  forming  his  brigade  on  my  right,  I  was  relieved 
from  giving  further  attention  to  the  Dawson  Mill  road,  and  re¬ 
sumed  my  original  line,  my  right  regiment  resting  in  the  rifle-pits 
on  the  left  of  the  Dawson  Mill  road.  About  5  o’clock  P.  M.  I  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  Major-General  McLaws  to  double  my  line  of 
skirmishers  and  advance.  I  did  so  for  about  one  and  one-half 
miles,  encountering  no  enemy.  I  halted  with  Brigadier-General 
Wofford’s  brigade  on  my  left.  Brigadier-General  Wilcox  not  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  to  advance  at  the  time,  did  not  join  my  right. 
General  Wofford  having  become  disconnected  from  the  line  on  his 
left,  determined  to  bivouack  for  the  night.  Accordingly,  I  threw 
out  a  strong  line  of  pickets  and  disposed  my  men  for  rest.  They 
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were  very  much  exhausted,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  advanced.  About  10  o’clock  I  received 
an  order  to  retrace  my  steps  and  march  up  the  Turnpike  road  to 
Major-General  McLaws’  position.  I  did  so,  and  paving  arrived 
with  my  brigade  near  General  McLaws’  headquarters,  received  an 
order  revoking  the  former  order,  and  directing  me  to  move  my 
command  back  to  the  position  1  had  just  left.  Having  retaken 
that  position,  I  remained  until  morning,  every  thing  in  my  front 
continuing  quiet.  Brigadier-General  Wofford  having  re  estab¬ 
lished  his  connection  with  the  line  on  his  left,  the  line  of  battle 
was  advanced,  I  moving  in  conformity  with  the  line  on  my  left, 
keeping  out  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers,  and  sending  out  scouting 
parties  to  my  front  and  right.  We  encountered  no  resistance  to  our 
advance.  The  enemy  hilling  back  without  firing  a  gun.  We  took 
a  few  prisoners,  and  found  some  abandoned  commissary  stoi'es, 
arms,  &c.  About  4  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  line  was  closed  up 
to  the  left  by  order  from  Major-General  McLaws,  until  my  left 
rested  a  few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  Pike  road.  My  skirmishers 
here  became  engaged  with  the  enemy,  driving  back  the  enemy’s 
skirmisher’s  and  holding  the  ground  gained  against  a  brisk  fire 
from  both  infantry  and  artillery.  At  dark  I  received  an  order 
from  Major-General  McLaws  to  report  with  my  command  to  Major- 
General  Anderson,  on  the  left  of  Major-General  McLaws’  line,  and 
in  obedience  to  Major-General  Anderson’s  orders,  bivouacked  my 
men  in  the  Avoods  for  rest.  Sometime  before  daylight  of  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  I  moved  my  command,  by  direction  of 
Major-General  Anderson,  down  the  Catbarpin  road  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  scouring  the  country  to  the  left  of  and  rear  of  the  left  of 
Major-General  Anderson’s  line.  I  found  the  country  clear,  and 
moved  up  by  the  furnace,  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  came  up  with 
the  other  brigades  of  the  division,  near  to  the  enemy’s  works.  1 
at  once  formed  my  line  of  battle  and  pushed  forward  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy’s  works  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  Major- 
General  Anderson’s  division.  The  fire  was  quite  brisk  here  from 
a  line  of  the  enemy,  thrown  back  at  right  angles  to  this  front,  to 
protect  his  flank  and  rear.  This  line  soon  gave  way,  and  pushing 
forward,  I  found  myself  inside  of  his  breastworks.  Having  no 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  the  woods  being  so  thick  as  to 
entirely  obstruct  the  view,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  sometime  as  to  the 
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direction  of  the  enemy’s  next  line.  Their  musket  balls  soon  gave 
me  the  proper  direction,  and  I  changed  front,  and  sending  out 
skirmishers,  soon  found  their  line  on  the  thickly  wooded  hill  in 
the  rear  of  their  breastworks,  and  to  their  right  of  the  field  in 
front  of  Chancellor’s.  I  ordered  a  charge,  and  the  enemy,  alter 
one  or  two  rounds,  broke  in  the  utmost  confusion,  throwing  down 
arms,  knapsacks,  &c.,  great  numbers  of  them  running  into  our 
lines. 

No  sooner  had  the  enemy’s  lines  vanished,  than  their  batteries 
poured  a  most  terrific  fire  of  grape  and  cannister  into  my  lines. 
The  men  lying  down,  and  being  partially  protected  by  a  slight 
ridge,  the  fire  was  not  as  fatal  as  I  had  reason  to  fear.  Upon 
going  to  the  front,  I  found  no  infantry  in  my  front  between  me 
and  the  Turnpike  road,  and  that  I  could  not  lead  my  men  against 
the  enemy’s  battery  without  encountering  the  range  of  our  own 
batteiy  on  the  left  of  the  rear  of  my  line,  which  was  then  clearing 
out  the  enemy  in  double-quick  time. 

While  making  this  change  portions  of  two  other  brigades,  which 
were  lying  down  in  the  woods,  and  which  a  portion  of  my  lino  had 
charged  over,  rushed  back  from  the  sudden  and  terrific  fire  poured 
into  us  before  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  Eighth  Florida  regi¬ 
ment,  which  had  not  then  passed  over  them,  mistaking  them  for 
the  left  of  their  own  brigade,  allowed  themselves  to  be  swept  back 
a  short  distance  by  them.  They  were  not,  however,  at  all  panic- 
stricken,  but  were  rallied  at  once,  their  morale  and  spirit  in  no 
manner  impaired.  I  cannot  think  any  blame  should  be  attached 
to  either  the  officers  or  the  men  of  the  regiment.  I  remained  in  that 
position  until  the  rest  of  the  division  was  marched  up  by  General 
Anderson,  and  moved  by  the  right  flank  with  them  to  the  turn¬ 
pike  road,  where  the  division  halted.  Soon  after  I  was  directed 
by  order  from  General  Anderson  to  occupy  the  works  on  the  right 
of  the  pike  road  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  a  force  into 
them.  I  remained  in  those  works  until  ordered  to  follow  the  divi¬ 
sion  towards  U.  S.  Ford. 

That  night  I  halted  with  the  division — being  on  its  left — put 
out  strong  pickets,  and  rested  until  about  two  hours  before  day¬ 
light  of  May  4th,  when  I  recieved  orders  to  throw  one  regiment 
forward  upon  each  of  two  roads  running  towards  the  ridge  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy,  in  the  rear  of  Chancellorsville.  I  sent  for- 
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ward  the  Fifth  Florida  on  the  road  leading  by  Grady’s  house,  and 
the  Second  Florida  about  half  a  mile  further  to  the  left,  throwing 
forward  a  connected  line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  the  two  regi¬ 
ments.  These  skirmishers  encountered  the  enemy’s  pickets  in  con¬ 
siderable  force,  but  they  offered  feeble  resistance,  and  were  pressed 
back  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  I 
was  then  ordered  by  General  Anderson  to  draw  in  the  twro  regi¬ 
ments  and  line  of  skirmishers  and  follow  the  division  towards 
Fredericksburg,  which  I  did,  and  was  next  posted  on  the  left  of 
the  line  of  the  division,  my  line  being  to  the  rear  of  Downman’s 
house,  Brigadier-General  Posey  being  on  my  right.  There  being 
an  interval  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  between  my  left  and  the 
right  of  General  McLaws’  line,  I  was  ordered  to  hold  the  position 
I  then  occupied  until  further  orders,  unless,  when  the  right  of  our 
line  had  advanced  up  the  plank  road  to  a  point  opposite  me,  I 
should  see  an  opportunity  to  strike.  I  had  thoroughly  scouted  the 
woods  to  my  left,  and  from  the  information  I  had  obtained,  felt 
confident  of  capturing  both  the  battery  at  Gregg’s  house  and 
much  of  the  infantry  thrown  up  between  that  and  Downman’s 
house.  That  hope,  however,  as  well  as  all  opportunity  for  me,  in 
the  position  in  which  I  was,  to  strike  a  single  blow  to  advantage, 
was  destroyed  by  Brigadier-General  Wright’s  brigade  swinging 
across  the  line  of  battle  and  charging  across  the  field  in  my  front 
before  our  right  could  so  engage  the  enemy  on  the  plank  road  as 
to  prevent  the  artillery  and  infantry  from  escaping  by  that  road. 
Upon  reporting  my  position  to  General  Anderson  I  was  directed 
to  remain  there  until  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  May  5th,  by  direction  of  General  Anderson,  I 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Morgan  house,  on  the  plank  road. 
There  I  remained  until  about  four  o’clock  P.  M.,  when,  with  the 
other  brigades  of  the  division,  I  moved  up  the  plank  road  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  by 
order  of  General  Anderson,  I  detached  two  regiments,  posted  one 
on  the  Catharpin  road,  and  one  at  the  fork  of  the  plank  road  and 
the  road  leading  to  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  halting  the  other 
regiment  where  the  Furnace  road  crossed  the  plank  road.  About 
one  o’clock  I  called  in  my  regiments  and  returned  to  my  old  camp. 

The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  of  mycommand,  through  the 
tiresome  marches  and  continued  watching,  as  well  as  while  en- 
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gaging  the  enemy,  was  such  as  to  merit  high  praise.  The  firm 
and  steadfast  courage  exhibited,  especially  by  the  Fifth  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Florida  regiments,  in  the  charge  at  Chancellorsville,  attracted 
my  particular  attention. 

I  am  indebted  to  Captain  McCaslan,  A.  A.  A.  General,  Lieuteu- 
ant  Taylor,  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Scott,  volunteer  aide-de- 
camp,  aud  Lieutenant  Riley,  Acting  Inspector,  for  the  great  assist¬ 
ance  they  rendered  me  by  their  attention  to  their  duties  and  gal¬ 
lant  conduct. 

My  command  was  kept  supplied  with  rations  by  the  persevering 
energy  of  Major  Elder,  Brigade  Commissary.  Major  Hinkle,  Bri¬ 
gade  Quastermaster,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  wounded  who  were  collected  at  the  station  awaiting 
transportation  to  Richmand,  has  merited  my  particular  thanks.  I 
enclose  the  list  of  casualties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

E.  A.  Perry, 

Brigadier-General  P.  A.  C.  S. 
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The  Peace  Commission.— Letter  from  Ex-President  Davis. 

[The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  Any  thing  emanating 
from  the  patriotic  statesman  and  gallant  Soldier-President  of  the  Confederacy 
will  command  attention,  and  our  readers  will  be  especially  glad  to  get  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  important  events  of  which  his  letter  treats.] 

Mississippi  City  P.  O.,.  16th  August,  1877. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society: 

Sir:  The  article  of  the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  in  regard  to  the 
Peace  Commission  of  1865,  published  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  a 
few  months  ago  and  republished  in  the  Southern  Historical  Papers 
of  April  last,  is  of  such  character  as  seems  to  me  to  require  that 
a  correction  should  be  sent  to  your  readers,  and  filed  with  it  in 
your  archives. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  position  as  formerly  a  member  of  my  Cabinet, 
afterwards  a  Confederate  Senator,  and  one  of  those  selected  by 
me  as  a  commissioner  to  whom  the  interests  and  the  honor  of 
our  country  and  of  its  administration  might  be  entrusted,  con¬ 
stitute  this  an  exceptional  case  which  seems  to  call  fora  departure 
from  the  rule  to  which  I  have  heretofore  adhered  ;  that  is,  to  leave 
all  attacks  upon  myself  in  connection  with  the  Government  of 
the  Confederacy  to  be  answered  by  time  or  by  other  persons. 

A  further  and  not  less  powerful  reason  for  this  departure  from 
the  rule  of  silence,  is  the  fact  that  this  article  has  been  republished 
in  the  Papers  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  repertory  of  trustworthy  data  for  the  use  of  the 
future  historian  who  may  treat  of  our  cause  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  maintained. 

The  article  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  diminished  hopes  of 
certain  persons  at  the  period  indicated,  and  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  description  given  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair  to  his  old  associates  of 
the  immense  resources  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  destructive  spirit  which  further  resistance  by  the  Con¬ 
federacy  would  arouse.  That  Mr.  Hunter  may  be  a  fair  exponent 
of  the  despondence  he  describes,  and  was  influenced  by  the  threat- 
enings  to  which  be  refers,  may  be  readily  conceded  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  these  respects  he  was  a  fair  representative  of  the 
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prevalent  feelings  of  the  country,  and,  least  of  all,  of  its  gallant 
array. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  proceeds  to  ascribe  to  “  President  Davis 
and  his  friends,”  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  feeling  that  it  was  expedient  to  exhibit  some  pacific 
inclinations.  “The  talk  about  peace”  (he  states),  “became  so 
earnest  and  frequent  in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
indications  of  a  desire  for  it  among  many  members  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  became  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  President  Davis  and 
his  friends  began  to  feel  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Government  should  show  some  desire  for  peace  on  fair  terms. 
To  show  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  terrible  conflict  then 
waging,  and  no  desire  for  peace  on  any  terms,  would  injure  the 
Confederate  Government  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people.” 

Drawing  perhaps,  as  men  frequently  do,  upon  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  as  an  index  of  the  general  feelings  he  ascribes  to  the  “many” 
alarm  at  the  talk  of  conscribing  negroes  [to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  which  it  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Hunter’s  opposition  was 
a  chief  obstacle];  and  he  does  injustice  to  the  heroic  mothers  of 
the  land  in  representing  them  as  flinching  from  the  prospect  of 
having  their  boys  of  sixteen  “or  under”  exposed  to  the  horrors 
and  hardships  of  military  service.  He  proceeds  accordingly,  “the 
President  in  January,  18Q5,  determined  to  appoint  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  proposed  a  conference  between  them  and  others  to  be 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
peace.” 

When  Mr.  Hunter  penned  these  statements  he  must  have  known 
that  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Davis  under  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government,  delivered  four  years  prior  to  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  peace;  that  a  few 
days  afte»  his  inauguration  he  appointed  commissioners  to  go  to 
Washington  with  full  authority  to  negotiate  for  a  peaceful  and 
equitable  settlement  between  the  two  governments;  that  in  many, 
if  not  in  all,  of  his  messages  to  Congress  there  was  shown  the 
same  desire  to  terminate  the  war  by  any  settlement  that  would  be 
fair  and  honorable  to  both  parties;  that,  hoping  something  from 
the  relations  of  personal  friendship  formerly  existing  between 
President  Lincoln  and  Vice-President  Stephens,  the  latter  was  sent 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  which,  beginning  with 
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the  subject  of  suffering  prisoners,  it  was  expected  that  other  ques¬ 
tions  might  be  reached  in  the  interests  of  peace.  And  yet  again, 
Mr.  Hunter  knew  it  was  the  assurance  brought  by  Mr.  Blair  that 
a  commission  sent  to  discuss  the  question  of  establishing  amicable 
relations  would  be  received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  of  which  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  was  a  member,  and  which  he  describes  as  originating  in  a  desire 
to  allay  the  anxieties  of  our  people,  and  as  being  a  proposition 
initiated  by  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  for  a  conference. 
It  is  not  correct,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  commissioners 
were  expected  to  meet  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Seward  at  “  Old  Point.” 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  be  passed  through  the  lines  and 
received  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  instructions  requested  him,  totidem  verbis — “To 
proceed  to  Washington  city  for  informal  conference”  with  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

A  true-hearted  Confederate,  it  might  have  been  thought  reason¬ 
ably,  instead  of  seeking  to  put  his  President  in  the  attitude  of 
renewing  efforts  for  conference  after  previous  rejections  without 
any  intervening  overtures  from  the  other  side  indicating  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit,  would  the  rather  have  made  prominent  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  assurance  of  one  coming  directly  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  which  led  to  the  appointment  at  that  time  of  the 
Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  notices  that  they  were  “to  treat  on  the  basis  of  two  countries,” 
thus  precluding  any  idea  of  “reunion,”  a  provision  which,  he  says 
gave  rise  to  difficulties;  and  he  adds:  “It  was  rumored  that  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  foreseeing  this,  had  endeavored  in 
vain  to  have  it  stricken  out.”  If  Mr.  Hunter  then  believed  all 
that  he  now  asserts,  why  did  he  not  frankly  state  his  views  to  the 
President  and  decline  to  serve  on  the  Commission?  If  he  wished 
to  go  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  “reunion” — that  is  to  say,  to 
surrender  the  Confederacy — he  knew,  or  might  easily  have 
learned,  that  his  views  were  too  little  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
President  for  his  employment  in  the  confidential  service  to  which 
he  was  commissioned. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  hereunto  subjoined,  with  the  copies 
of  his  original  draft  of  instructions  to  the  commissioners  and  the 
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modification  made  by  the  President,  gives  a  correct  statement  of 
the  case  and  of  the  reasons  for  which  that  modification  was  made. 
It  shows  that  there  was  no  effort  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  to  have 
any  thing  “stricken  out,”  and  that  there  was  no  difference  what¬ 
ever  between  him  and  the  President  in  any  except  a  minor  ques- 
sion  of  expediency,  and  that  even  this  difference  disappeared  on 
conference  and  comparison  of  views.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Hunter  has 
been  correctly  reported,  he  himself  was  at  that  time  of  one  mind 
with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  this  point. 
In  a  speech  of  stirring  and  patriotic  tone,  delivered  by  him  in 
Richmond  after  his  return  from  Old  Point,  he  is  represented  (the 
quotations  are  from  the  report  given  in  the  “Annual  Cyclopaedia 
for  1865”)  as  saying,  among  other  expressions  of  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion:  “And  now,  after  three  years  of  waste  and  destruction,  we 
have  been  lately  informed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  except  upon  the  conditions  of  laying 
down  our  arms  and  absolute  submission;  to  come  in  as  rebels, 
&c.,  &c.” 

And  again,  “If  anything  more  was  wanting  to  stir  the  blood,  it 
was  furnished  when  we  were  told  that  the  United  States  would 
not  consent  to  entertain  any  proposition  co  ming  from  us  as  a 
people;  that  Government  which  makes  treaties  with  the  meanest 
and  weakest  of  nations  tells  us,  a  nation  of  seven  millions  of  men, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  it  cannot  entertain  any  proposition 
coming  from  rebels.  Even  upon  the  theory  that  we  were  rebels, 
upon  what  authority  could  they  refuse  to  treat  with  us?  There 
has  been  no  civil  war  of  any  magnitude  w  hich  has  not  been  ter¬ 
minated  by  treating.  It  would  seem  possible  that  Lincoln  might 
have  offered  something  to  a  people  with  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers — and  such  soldiers — under  arms.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  phraseology  of  the  instructions  to  the 
commissioners  constituted  no  embarrassment  to  them  at  all.  "V  ice- 
President  Stephens,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  in 
his  “War  between  the  States,”  (Vol.  II,  p.  577,)  referring  to  the 
charge  that  their  hands  were  so  tied  with  instructions  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished,  with  other  rumors  of  the  same 
sort,  says  they  are  “utterly  unworthy  of  notice.”  Yet  this  is  the 
charge  in  substance  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  revived.  In  his  minute 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  conference, 
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Mr.  Stephens  no  where  makes  any  reference  to  the.  letter  of  the 
instiuctions  at  all,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  account  of  the  con¬ 
versation  with  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Seward  that  there  was  no 
“difficulty”  whatever  on  this  score;  and  finally,  how  did  it  happen 
that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  contained  no  reference  to  embarrassment  caused  by  the 
terms  of  their  instructions? 

With  palpable  inconsistency  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  first  presents  the  terms  of  the  instructions  as  the  impediment  to 
negotiation,  and  then  shows  that  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  treat  with 
us  on  any  terms,  or  accept  any  thing  less  from  the  Confederate 
States  than  a  surrender  at  discretion. 

What,  then,  could  a  different  form  of  credentials  have  availed  in 
the  matter  of  negotiation;  and  why,  if  it  would  have  availed,  was 
the  fact  not  communicated  to  the  Executive  at  that  time? 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jefferson  Davis. 


Letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin. 

Temple,  17  May  1877. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis: 

My  Dear  Friend:  Your  letter  of  the  29th  March  arrived  whilst 
I  was  temporarily  absent  from  London,  and  pressure  of  engage¬ 
ments  interfered  with  my  search  for  old  papers  necessary  to  ena¬ 
ble  me  to  answer  with  any  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  my  state¬ 
ments. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  a  copy — 

1st.  Of  original  draft  of  instructions  as  prepared  by  me; 

2d.  Of  instructions  as  sent  after  modification  by  you; 

3d.  Of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  (I  have  the  original  in 
my  possession). 

I  think  you  will  see,  by  comparing  my  draft  and  your  amend¬ 
ment,  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  statement,  which  is  partially  but 
not  entirely  accurate. 

The  instructions  were,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  my  idea  was  to  make  them  as  vague  and 
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general  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  at  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  to  test  the  reality  of  the  peace  intentions  represented 
by  Mr.  Blair  to  actuate  him.  You  feared  that,  under  the  pur¬ 
posely  vague  language  which  1  had  proposed,  it  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  that  you  had  implied^  assented  to  the  import  of  the  last 
sentence  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter — “peace  to  the  people  of  our  one 
common  country” — and  were  unwilling  to  subject  yourself  to  such 
misconstruction,  as  involving  an  apparent  betrayal  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  you  as  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  I 
could  not  but  yield  to  an  objection  based  on  such  a  motive,  and  to 
this  extent,  and  no  more,  Mr.  Hunter’s  statement  is  correct;  but 
if  the  idea  conveyed  by  his  whole  statement  (which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  you  did  not  send  me)  is  that  I  in  any  way  dissented  from 
or  disapproved  of  a  refusal  to  confer  on  the  basis  of  our  being 
“one  country,”  the  rumor  is  entirely  unfounded.  You  thought, 
from  regard  to  your  personal  honor,  that  your  language  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  render  impossible  any  malignant  comment  on  your 
actions.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of  such  a  perversion 
of  your  motives,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  out  of  view  any  topic 
that  might  defeat  the  object  of  the  proposed  conference,  but  not 
at  the  risk  of  any  assault  on  your  character  or  honor.  As  soon 
as  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  was  pointed  out  by  you,  I  at 
once  abandoned  all  dissent  from  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  above  is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  accurate  statement  of  what 
occurred  ;  but  human  memory  is  fallible,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years  of  a  very  busy  life  it  is  just  possible  that  I  majT  have  omit¬ 
ted ,  but  I  certainly  have  not  misstated  any  thing. 

Yours,  ever  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  P.  Benjamin. 


Draft  of  Instructions  Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Messrs. 
Stevens,  Hunter  and  Campbell. 


[Copy.] 


Washington,  January  13,  1865. 


F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. : 

Sir:  You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis’  letter  to  you  of  the  12th 
instant,  you  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am  now, 
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and  shall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he  or  any 
other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  national  authority  may 
send  to  me  with  the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our 
one  common  country.  Yours,  &c., 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 


.Richmond,  January  28 th,  1865. 

Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are  hereby  requested  to  proceed  to 
Washington  city  for  conference  with  him  upon  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

[The  above  draft  of  letter  to  Mr.  Hunter  was  amended  by  the 
President,  and  the  letter  as  amended  and  signed  by  him  was  as 
follows:] 

In  conformity  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  which  the  fore¬ 
going  is  a  copy,  you  are  requested  to  proceed  to  Washington  city 
for  informal  conference  with  him  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the 
existing  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the  two 
countries.  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed) 


Jefferson  Davis. 


Defence  and  Fail  of  the  Spanish  Fort. 
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Official  Report  of  General  R.  L.  Gibson  of  tlie  Defence  and  Fall  of  the 

Spanish  Fort. 

[From  manuscript  in  our  possession.] 

Meridian,  Miss.,  April  16,  1865. 

Major  D.  W.  Flowerree, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General ,  District  of  the  Gulf : 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  forces  under  my  command  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Mobile  bay: 

On  the  23d  of  March,  I  was  ordered  by  Major-General  Maury, 
commanding  District  of  the  Gulf,  to  report  with  my  brigade  to 
Brigadier-General  St.  John  Liddell,  at  Blakely,  and  by  him  directed 
to  move  towards  Deer  Park,  near  Fish  river,  and  with  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  Holtzclaw’s  brigade,  Colonel  Bush.  Jones  commanding, 
and  Colonel  P.  B.  Spence’s  cavalry,  to  hold  the  enemy  in  observa¬ 
tion.  The  following  day  I  disposed  these  troops  for  this  purpose, 
and  early  the  nest  morning  the  enemy  moved  in  force  on  the 
Durant  road,  towards  Sibley’s  Mills,  about  two  miles  to  the  east, 
beyond  Spanish  Fort,  in  the  direction  of  Blakely.  I  had  selected 
a  line  of  battle  on  the  north  side  of  D’Olive  Creek,  intending  to 
dispute  its  passage  and  develop  him,  having  already  thrown  my 
small  cavalry  force  upon  his  flanks  with  orders  to  harrass  him. 
At  this  point  the  Major-General  commanding  District  of  the  Gulf 
came  up  to  offer  battle  with  his  whole  force;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  enemy  to  our  left  and  real’,  as  above 
indicated,  the  larger  portion  of  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Blakely 
under  Brigadier-General  Liddell,  and  my  instructions  were  to 
assume  immediate  command  of  the  defences  of  Spanish  Fort. 
Set  apart  for  this  purpose  were  Brigadier-General  Bryan  M. 
Thomas’  brigade  of  Alabama  Reserves,  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
muskets  strong ;  Colonel  I.  W.  Patton’s  artillery,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  effectives;  and  my  own  brigade  of  five  hundred  rifles,  Colo¬ 
nel  F.  L.  Campbell  commanding.  Batteries  Huger  and  Tracy 
likewise  constituted  a  part  of  this  general  command;  and  the  gar¬ 
risons  iu  them,  under  Major  Wash.  Marks,  Twenty-second  Louisi¬ 
ana  Artillery,  formed  Patton’s  Artillery,  but  are  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate;  for  though  they  rendered  valuable  services, 
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they  only  furnished  occasional  reinforcements  in  defence  of  the 
field-works  near  the  Water  Battery,  called  Spanish  Fort. 

Upon  examination  I  discovered  the  line  of  defence  to  be  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  yards  long,  enclosing  a  battery  of 
four  heavy  guns  in  Spanish  Fort,  overlooking  the  bay,  and 
strengthened  by  three  redoubts  so  located  that  they  commanded 
very  well  the  right  and  center  of  the  position. 

The  whole  artillery  consisted  of  six  heavy  guns,  fourteen  field- 
pieces,  and  twelve  Coehorn  mortars.  Several  additional  guns 
were  received  during  the  operations.  Of  this  line  there  were  four 
hundred  yards  on  the  extreme  right,  in  front  of  which  the  forest 
had  been  cut  down,  but  no  defensive  works  constructed;  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  center,  across  a  deep  ravine, 
in  front  of  which  was  only  a  slight  curtain  partially  complete; 
and  about  six  hundred  yards  on  the  extreme  left,  with  no  works 
of  any  kind,  and  the  dense  forest  covering  that  flank  untouched. 

The  three  redoubts  gave  no  mutual  support  with  the  exception 
of  two  guns  in  redoubts  2  and  3,  and  no  cross-fire  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  main  line  from  redoubt  3  was  retired  "without  any 
deviation,  and  the  left  flank  was  thrown  back  and  fell  off  into 
such  low  ground  that  artillery  could  not  be  used  to  any  extent 
along  its  front,  as  in  a  regularly  laid  out  cremaillere.  The  works 
from  redoubt  3  were  placed  so  far  back  on  the  retreating  slope 
that  the  infantry  could  only  command  its  crest,  but  not  the  ravine 
beyond;  and,  generally,  from  the  center  to  the  extreme  left  flank, 
the  enemy’s  line  was  upon  the  highest  ground. 

Such  was  the  extent  and  incomplete  condition  of  the  defences 
at  Spanish  Fort  when,  on  assuming  command,  I  carefully  inspected 
them. 

It  was  apparent  that  an  immense  work  with  the  spade,  pick, 
and  axe  was  before  us,  and  that  some  decisive  measure  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  large  army  already  upon  our  front  from 
coming  upon  us  vigorously  or  by  an  onset.  At  once  the  main 
body  was  disposed  along  the  rifle-pits  and  set  hard  at  work, 
though  there  was  quite  a  deficiency  of  tools. 

Special  parties  were  detailed  to  lay  off  a  long  line  of  battle  as 
far  in  advance  of  the  position  as  they  could  go,  and  to  make  camp¬ 
fires  along  its  whole  length;  and  other  devices  were  employed  to 
create  an  exaggerated  impression  of  our  numbers  and  to  conceal 
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the  exact  locality  of  our  positions.  To  gain  time,  and  by  a  show 
of  confidence  and  boldness,  to  make  the  enemy  cautious,  I  resolved 
to  attack  him  before  da3Tlight  the  next  morning.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  L.  Lyndsay,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  gallant 
style  charged  his  lines,  surprised  and  drove  in  his  skirmishers,  cap¬ 
turing  a  few  prisoners  and  a  large  number  of  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  was  only  recalled  after  the  enemy  was  revealed  in  a 
heavy  and  extended  order  of  battle. 

Our  object  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  for  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  evening  that  he  advanced,  feeling  his  way  cautiously,  and, 
making  no  assault,  invested  our  defences. 

My  scouts  had  reported  two  corps  d’armee  in  front  of  us  (the 
Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth),  Major-General  Canby  commanding. 
From  information  derived  from  the  prisoners,  and  from  drawings 
and  maps  captured  with  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Sixteenth 
corps,  I  estimated  the  force  to  be  not  less  than  20,000  muskets 
strong — perhaps  much  larger. 

On  his  first  advance  he  succeeded  at  some  points  in  pushing  his 
skirmishers  to  within  two  hundred  yards;  on  the  center  and  right 
he  was  driven  back.  Our  artillery  fire  was  reserved  until  his  light 
batteries  came  well  up,  when  it  was  suddenly  opened,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  with  decided  effect.  On  the  left  the  ground  was 
more  favorable  to  the  enem3T,  and  to  this  fact  and  the  want  of 
works  may  be  ascribed  the  nearness  with  which  he  was  enabled 
to  establish  himself.  On  the  right  and  center  he  was  held  at  bay 
to  the  very  close  of  the  operations,  nor  did  he  at  an3'  time  gain 
any  decided  advantages  without  severe  contests  and  heavy  losses. 
He  sat  down  before  us  and  developed  rapidly  a  S3rstem  of  regular 
approaches  b37  parallels.  He  gradually  converted  his  advanced 
lines  into  heavy  works,  and  after  the  first  week  displayed  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large  armament  of  artiller3r.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
first  completing  our  lines  and  the  smallness  of  my  force,  prevented 
the  attempt  to  meet  his  approaches  by  any  system  of  advance. 
There  was  a  great  deficiency  of  tools.  Spades,  axes,  and  every 
available  instrument  that  could  be  of  service  in  any  way  were 
kept  busy  night  and  day  from  the  commencement,  to  the  close. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  investment  (the  third  I  believe)  Thomas’ 
brigade  of  Alabama  Reserves  was  relieved  by  Holtzelaw’s  and 
Ector’s  brigades,  both  together  exceeding  Thomas’  by  about  one 
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hundred  muskets.  Large  detachments  from  these  commands  did 
not  rejoin  them.  While  the  transfer  was  being  made,  my  force 
was  greatly  swollen,  but  the  troops  were  for  the  most  part  out  of 
position  awaiting  transportation.  Sickness  and  constant  heavy 
details  diminished  the  number  of  muskets. 

For  the  first  ten  days  my  artillery,  aided  by  well  trained  sharp¬ 
shooters,  was  able  to  cope  with  that  of  the  enemy;  sometimes 
silenced  his  guns  and  often  broke  up  his  working  parties  in  hand¬ 
some  style ;  but  after  this  time  it  was  evident,  from  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  resources  in  men  and  guns,  that  it  would  be  impossible  with 
the  means  at  my  disposal  to  arrest  his  gradual  advance.  While 
he  was  steadily  digging  up  to  our  front  and  flanks,  his  fleet  kept 
up  a  well-directed  and  heavy  fire  in  our  rear,  and  mortars  dropped 
over  the  entire  surface  shells  of  the  largest  size;  his  batteries  in 
rear  of  his  right  flank  bombarded  batteries  Huger  and  Tracy,  expos¬ 
ing  our  communication  and  sweeping  the  "woody  flat  upon  the  left 
flank,  enfiladed  for  several  hundred  yards  that  part  of  the  line, 
and  took  in  reverse — the  center  and  right — the  batteries  and  rifle- 
pits.  So  his  batteries  in  front  of  redoubt  McDermott,  No.  2,  looked 
down  upon  our  whole  right,  and  took  in  reverse  the  left  center 
and  left. 

Our  works  were  shaped  a  good  deal  like  a  horse-shoe  pressed 
open,  and  those  batteries  at  the  toe  and  heels  could  command 
every  part  of  the  line,  and  these  batteries  were  of  the  weightiest 
metal.  An  expedition  between  us  and  Blakely,  in  Bay  Minette, 
was  daily  growing  more  formidable,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
guard  our  water  flanks  by  picket-boats,  and  to  dispose  a  consider¬ 
able'  force  to  protect  our  rear  and  the  telegraph  lines,  and  the 
headway  against  his  fleet  and  barges. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  concentrated  bombardment  from 
day  to  day  to  demoralize  the  troops,  with  the  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  any  accident,  and  likewise  repeated  efforts  to  advance 
his  lines  without  digging;  but  in  each  instance  he  was  repulsed 
with  a  loss  proportioned  to  the  vigor  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  he  established  himself  very  close  to  redoubt  2,  atid 
it  became  necessar}’,  in  order  to  hold  this  battery  and  use  it  effec¬ 
tively,  to  dislodge  him.  It  was  designed  to  make  a  general  attack 
on  his  part  of  the  line  to  the  extreme  right,  and  Captain  Clement 
S.  Watson,  my  inspector  general,  led  the  sortie  in  front  of  the 
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battery  and  was  completely  successful.  This  party  captured  three 
times  their  own  number  of  the  enemy  under  cover  of  our  artillery; 
and  the  moral  effect  was  still  more  important,  for  it  inspired  our 
troops  with  a  bolder  spirit  and  the  enemy  with  increased  caution. 
After  this  the  enemy  guarded  carefully  against  sudden  dashes; 
and  though  frequent  combats  at  particular  points  took  place,  and  a 
few  more  sorties  were  contemplated,  none  could  be  undertaken 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

I  found  by  the  8th  of  April  that  all  my  artillery  was  about 
silenced;  that  the  enemy  had  largely  increased  his;  that  his 
working  parties,  greatly  reinforced  at  every  point  and  carefully 
protected  against  sorties,  were  pushing  forward  at  a  rate  that 
would  bring  them  up  to  our  main  works;  that  the  pressure  upon 
my-  flanks,  especially  the  left,  was  so  heavy  that  it  would  take  my 
whole  force  to  resist  it  successfully;  that  his  preparations  of 
launches  in  the  Bay  of  Minettee  had  assumed  formidable  propor¬ 
tions;  and  finally,  that  there  was  unusual  activity  and  movements 
in  his  lines. 

I  determined  to  develop  the  situation;  to  discover  as  accurately 
as  possible  his  strength  and  intentions,  and  to  measure  our  ability 
for  further  defence.  It  was  apparent  from  his  superiority  in  heavy 
guns  and  numbers,  and  the  nearness  of  his  approach  at  several 
points,  that  unless  extraordinary  reinforcements  could  be  had,  the 
moment  had  at  length  arrived  when  I  could  no  longer  hold  the 
position  without  imminent  risk  of  losing  the  garrison. 

Not  an  officer  or  man  had  taken  any  unbroken  rest,  except  such 
as  they  could  snatch  while  on  duty  in  the  main  works.  When 
there  was  no  fighting  there  was  digging,  cutting,  moving  ammu¬ 
nition,  taking  down  and  putting  up  heavy  guns,  and  repairing 
damages  and  extending  the  main  lines. 

Two  weeks  of  constant  work,  night  and  day,  with  the  musket 
and  spade,  failed  to  discourage,  but  could  not  fail  to  fatigue  and 
jade  the  troops. 

Just  at  sunset,  therefore,  all  the  batteries  were  ordered  to  open, 
and  the  skirmishers  and  parts  even  of  the  main  line  to  keep  up  a 
a  brisk  fire,  and  all  officers  to  observe  the  enemy  closely,  and  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  contingency. 

My  artillery  was  soon  disabled  and  silenced,  and  the  fire  from 
his  advanced  lines  showed  them  to  be  filled  with  men  stiong 
lines  of  battle. 
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Shortly  alter  dark,  while  the  firing  was  very  heavy  from  all 
points,  and  especially  upon  the  flanks,  the  enemy  broke  through 
the  line  on  the  extreme  left,  completely  turned  the  flank  of  the 
main  works  and  captured  some  of  the  men  in  them.  He  was 
enabled  to  do  this,  for  the  ground  here  was  covered  with  water,  a 
marshy  and  densely-wooded  flat,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to  get 
earth  to  throw  up  works  or  to  make  anj7  covering  for  our  men. 
A  battery  from  an  elevated  point  on  the  enemy’s  line,  just  in  front 
of  this  flat,  swept  through  it  and  rendered  it  almost  untenable. 

He  was  at  once  attacked  with  the  force  disposed  in  advance  for 
this  very  contingency,  and  the  moment  General  Holtzclaw  gave 
the  information,  reinforcements  were  hastened  to  him  with  orders 
to  drive  back  the  enemj7  by  a  front  and  flank  attack. 

The  general  reported  his  force  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
and  there  was  some  confusion  among  the  troops  on  the  extreme 
left;  that  in  the  dark  woods  and  fallen  timber,  the  necessary  dis¬ 
position  could  not  be  made;  and  that  the  enemy  was  certainly  in 
overwhelming  strength.  My  staff  officers  and  scouts  brought 
similar  intelligence.  Colonel  F.  L.  Campbell,  commanding  Gib¬ 
son’s  brigade,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  right  and  directed 
to  dispose  a  part  of  his  command  in  skirmish  order  ai’ound  the 
enemy,  and  to  post  the  rest  as  a  rear  guard  at  the  headway,  so  as 
to  hold  and  secure  the  retreat.  They  at  once  drove  back  the 
advancing  line  of  the  enemy,  and  so  strong  and  vigorous  were 
these  attacks  that  they  soon  compelled  his  overwhelming  and  con¬ 
stantly  swelling  forces  to  assume  the  defensive.  He  set  to  work 
to  entrench.  Our  left  might  have  been  thrown  back  and  re-estab¬ 
lished,  but  the  labor  for  such  an  undertaking  was  altogether  be¬ 
yond  our  ability. 

Moreover,  he  had  advanced  several  hundred  yards  in  rear  of 
our  works,  and  the  probability  arose  almost  to  a  certainty  that  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  where  he  really  was,  a  general  assault  would 
be  ordered ;  and  he  surely  would  ascertain  this  fact  either  during 
the  night,  or  beyond  all  question,  at  daylight.  His  lodgment,  too, 
when  developed,  would  have  enabled  him  to  cut  off  retreat.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  my  troops. 

My  standing  orders  from  Major-General  D.  H.  Maury,  command¬ 
ing  District  of  the  Gulf,  had  been  not  to  hold  Spanish  Fort  for  a 
moment  after  the  garrison  was  in  danger  of  capture — not  to  risk 
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in  the  defence  of  an  outpost  forces  intended  to  occupy  and  defend 
the  stronghold  and  the  works  around  Mobile. 

It  was  always  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  decide,  but  I 
thought  the  moment  had  at  length  arrived  contemplated  by  my 
instructions,  when,  however  painful  to  the  devoted  defenders,  the 
position  had  to  be  given  up. 

•  The  guns  were  ordered  to  be  spiked,  and  time  was  allowed  for 
this  purpose;  the  few  remaining  stores  were  issued;  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  carefully  removed — the  infirmary  corps  and  several 
hundred  negroes  who  arrived  that  evening  to  be  employed  in  the 
defence;  and  finally,  in  good  order,  the  whole  garrison  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  retreat  was  along  a  narrow  treadway,  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  which  ran  from  a  small  peninsula  from  the  left  flank 
across  the  river,  and  over  a  broad  marsh  to  a  deep  channel  opposite 
Battery  Huger.  It  was  about  twelve  hundred  yards  long  and  was 
commanded  throughout  by  the  enemy’s  heavy  batteries  in  front 
of  our  left  flank. 

It  was  concealed  by  the  high  grass  and  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  troops  pulled  off  their  shoes,  and  thus,  in  a  noiseless  manner, 
succeeded  in  retiring  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  The  night  was  rather  dark  and  the  movement  could  not 
be  hurried.  From  the  end  Of  the  treadway  they  were  conveyed 
in  light  boats  to  Battery  Huger,  and  thence  to  Blakely  in  steamers, 
except  a  few  under  Colonel  Bush.  Jones,  who  was  directed  to  go 
up  the  marsh  to  Blakely.  My  scouts  had  already  moved  along 
this  route  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  practicable. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  all  the  troops  to  get  beyond 
range  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  before  daylight.  From  Blakely 
they  were  ordered  to  Mobile  by  the  Major-General  commanding 
District  of  the  Gulf.  I  regret  to  report  that  some  of  the  skir¬ 
mishers,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  and  the  ample  time 
given,  and  the  pointed  inquiries  made  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
vigilance  of  brigade  commanders  and  staff  officers,  which  I  did 
not  fail  to  observe,  were  left  upon  the  lines.  The  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  reported  all  their  men  called  in  and  safe.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
and  presumed  that  these  accidents  will  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
I  deeply  deplore  the  capture  of  even  a  part  of  these  brave  men. 

I  desire  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  my  admiration  of  the 
steady  valor  and  cheerful  endurance  of  the  officers  and  members 
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of  Ector’s,  Holtzclaw’s,  and  Gibson’s  brigades,  as  well  as  of  Pat¬ 
ton’s  Artillery.  I  thank  them  for  their  zealous  co-operation  and  sol¬ 
dierly  bearing:  Brigadier-General  J.  F.  Holtzclaw,  commanding 
the  left  wing;  Colonel  J.  A.  Andrews,  commanding  Ector’s 
brigade;  Colonel  Bush.  Jones,  commanding  Holtzclaw’s  brigade; 
Colonel  F.  L.  Campbell,  commanding  Gibson’s  brigade;  Colonel 
Frank  Zacherie,  Colonel  I.  W.  Patton,  commanding  the  artillery; 
and  also  Brigadier-General  Bryan  M.  Thomas  and  Colonel  D.  E. 
Huger,  of  the  Alabama  Reserves. 

The  artillery,  under  command  of  Patton,  assisted  by  Marks, 
Slocomb,  Barnes,  Theard,  Massenburg,  Wells,  Phillips,  Chaleson, 
Leverich,  Garrity,  Hawkins,  and  their  associated  officers,  was 
handled  with  skill  and  courage,  and  rendered  valuable  services 
not  only  on  land  but  against  the  fleet.  Three  vessels  were  believed 
to  be  sunk  during  the  operations. 

I  desire  to  make  my  special  acknowledgment  to  the  Major- 
General  commanding  District  of  the  Gulf,  and  to  his  staff  officers, 
particularly  to  yourself  and  Colonels  Lockett  and  Elmore,  of  the 
Engineers.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  commending  the  intelligence 
and  efficiency  of  my  own  staff  officers — Captain  C.  S.  Watson, 
Inspector-General;  Captain  George  Norton,  Adjutant-General; 
Lieutenants  Cartwright  Eustis  and  S.  L.  Ware,  my  Aides-de-Camp; 
Major  W.  Y.  Crouch,  Commissary;  Major  J.  H.  Henshaw,  Q.  M. ; 
and  Captain  W.  P.  Richardson,  Ordnance  Officer,  were  energetic 
and  untiring.  The  medical  department,  in  chai’ge  of  Surgeon  J. 
S.  Holt  and  J.  F.  Fryar,  was  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  credi¬ 
table  to  them  and  their  confreres. 

The  Rev.  Father  Turgis  shared  our  dangers  and  hardships,  and 
gave  the  consolations  of  l’eligion  whenever  occasion  offered  along 
the  trenches  and  in  the  hospital. 

I  must  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  my  subordinate  officers  for 
the  details  of  their  operations.  The  losses  reported  up  to  the 
evacuation  were  seventy-three  killed,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded,  and  about  half  a  dozen  missing.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  exact  number  of  casualties  on  the  evening  of  the  evac¬ 
uation  I  estimate  our  loss  to  have  been  about  twenty  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  captured,  making  a 
total  loss  of  ninety-three  killed,  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  missing — out  of  a  force  of  less 
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than  two  thousand  men,  contending  for  two  weeks  against  two 
corps  d’armee  and  a  large  fleet,  with  over  seventy-five  cannon  on 
land  and  nearly  as  many  on  water.  We  had  no  means  of  estima¬ 
ting  the  exact  loss  or  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from  every  indi¬ 
cation  he  largely  exceeded  twenty  thousand  muskets,  and  his  loss 
must  have  reached  twenty-five  hundred. 

Among  the  killed  were  Colonel  Burnett,  Chief  of  Artillery  of 
the  District  of  the  Gulf,  who  fell  while  examining  the  enemy’s 
lines.  His  loss  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  of  us,  who  knew  and 
admired  him  as  a  skilful  soldier  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
Lieutenant  A.  G.  Clark,  of  my  staff,  commandant  of  the  post,  was 
killed  while  charging  at  the  head  of  the  garrision  guard  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  enemy  when  he  had  turned  the  left  flank.  Louisiana 
has  not  lost  during  the  war  a  timer  man  or  a  more  thorough-going 
soldier. 

The  list  might  be  prolonged ;  for,  with  the  position,  we  left  be¬ 
hind,  filling  soldiers’  graves,  many  of  the  bravest  and  best;  and  if 
any  credit  shall  attach  to  the  defence  of  Spanish  Fort,  it  belongs 
to  the  heroes  whose  sleep  shall  no  more  be  disturded  by  the  can¬ 
non’s  roar. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.  Gibson, 

Brigadier-  General,  Commanding. 

P.  S. — I  have  been  constantly  occupied  most  of  the  time  on 
horseback,  and  some  of  the  officers  have  been  absent.  This  may 
account  for  any  inaccuracies. 

R.  L.  Gibson,  Brigadier- General. 


Farewell  Address  of  Brigadier- General  R.  L.  Gibson  to  the  Louisiana 
Brigade  after  the  Terms  of  Surrender  had  been  Agreed  upon  between 
Lieut. -Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Major-Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Can- 
Ijy •  U.  §• 

Headquarters  Gibson  s  Brigade, 

Near  Meridian,  Mississippi,  May  8th,  1865. 

Fellow-Soldiers: 

For  more  than  four  years  we  have  shared  to¬ 
gether  the  fortunes  of  war.  Throughout  all  the  scenes  of  this 
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eventful  revolution  you  have  been  fully  tried,  and  now  retire  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  achieved  a  character  for  discipline, 
for  valor,  and  for  unselfish  patriotism,  of  which  you  may  be  justly 
proud. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  career  to  look  back  upon  with  regret. 
You  have  always  been  in  front  of  the  enemy;  you  have  never 
feasted  in  soft  places  at  the  rear,  nor  fought  your  battles  at  com¬ 
fortable  firesides.  Your  banners  are  garlanded  with  the  emblems 
of  every  soldierly  virtue;  more  than  twenty  battle-fields  have 
seen  them  unfurled;  they  were  never  lowered  save  over  the  bier 
of  a  comrade. 

Forget  not  the  good  and  true  men  who  have  fallen.  No  sculp¬ 
tured  marble  may  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  services;  but 
you  will  wear  their  names  ever  green  in  your  hearts,  and  they 
will  be  enshrined  forever  in  the  affections  of  the  Southern  people, 
in  whose  cause  they  fell. 

Comrades!  henceforth  other  duties  will  devolve  upon  you.  Ad¬ 
versities  can  only  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  you  to  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  increase  the  obligations  you  owe  to  her  interests  and  her 
honor.  As  soldiers,  you  have  been  amongst  the  bravest  and  most 
steadfast;  and  as  citizens,  be  law-abiding,  peaceable,  and  indus¬ 
trious. 

You  have  not  surrendered,  and  will  never  surrender  your  self- 
respect  and  love  of  country. 

You  separate  not  as  friends,  but  brethren,  whom  common  hopes, 
mutual  trials,  and  equal  disasters  have  made  kinsmen. 

Hereafter  you  shall  recount  to  your  children  with  conscious 
pride  the  story  of  these  rugged  days,  and  you  will  always  greet  a 
comrade  of  the  old  brigade  with  open  arms. 

Having  commanded  a  company  and  regiment  in  the  brigade,  I 
have  known  many  of  you  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle; 
have  been  with  you  through  all  its  varied  fortunes,  and  offer  to 
each  one  of  you  a  grateful  and  affectionate  farewell. 

May  God  bless  you. 

E.  L.  Gibson, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 
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Reminiscences  of  Torpedo  Service  in  Charleston  Harbor  by  W.  T.  GUassel, 
Commander  Confederate  States  Navy. 

[The  following  interesting  paper  was  sent  us  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society.  In  a  note  accompanying  the  paper  the 
author  says  that  while  he  has  written  from  memory,  and  without  official 
reports  to  refer  to,  he  believes  he  has  given  the  facts  in  the  order  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.] 

I  had  served,  I  believe  faithfully,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  had  returned  from  China  on  the  United  States 
steamer  “Hartford”  to  Philadelphia,  sometime  in  1862,  after  the 
battles  of  Manassas  and  Ball’s  Bluff  had  been  fought.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  I  must  now  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  or  be  sent 
immediately  to  Fort  Warren.  I  refused  to  take  this  oath,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  one  I  had  already  taken  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  was  kept  in 
Fort  Warren  about  eight  months,  and  then  exchanged  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war,  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river.  Being  actually 
placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  States,  I  should  think  that 
even  Mr.  President  Hayes  would  now  acknowdedge  that  it  was  my 
right,  if  not  my  duty,  to  act  the  part  of  a  belligerent. 

A  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  Confederate  States  navy  was 
conferred  on  me,  with  orders  to  report  for  duty  on  the  iron-clad 
“Chicora”  at  Charleston.  My  duties  were  those  of  a  deck  officer, 
and  I  had  charge  of  the  first  division. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  attack  upon  the  blockading  squadron 
(making  the  attack  at  night),  if  I  could  have  had  any  influence, 
we  should  not  have  fired  a  gun,  but  trusted  to  the  effect  of  iron- 
rams  at  full  speed.  It  was  thought,  though,  by  older  and  perhaps 
wiser  officers,  that  this  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  sinking  our 
iron-clads  together  with  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  I  have  ever 
believed  there  was  no  such  danger  to  be  apprehended;  and  if  there 
was,  we  had  better  have  encountered  it,  than  to  have  made  the 
fruitless  attempt  which  we  did,  only  frightening  the  enemy  and 
putting  them  on  their  guard  for  the  future. 

It  was  my  part,  on  that  memorable  morning,  to  aim  and  fire  one 
effective  shell  into  the  “Keystone  State”  while  running  down  to 
attack  us,  which  (according  to  Captain  LeBoy’s  report),  killing 
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twenty-one  men  and  severely  wounding  fifteen,  caused  him  to 
haul  down  his  flag  in  token  of  surrender. 

The  enemy  now  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  while  preparing 
their  iron-clad  vessels  to  sail  up  more  closely.  Our  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  continued  slowly  to  construct  more  of  these  rams,  all  on  the 
same  general  plan,  fit  for  little  else  than  harbor  defence.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  being  such  that  they  could  build  ten 
iron-clads  to  our  one,  and  of  a  superior  class,  almost  invulnerable 
to  shot  or  shell,  I  had  but  little  faith  in  the  measures  we  were 
taking  for  defence. 

Mr.  Frank  Lee,  of  the  Engineers,  was  employed  constructing 
torpedoes  to  be  placed  in  the  harbor,  and  called  my  attention  to 
the  subject.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  might  be  made  an  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  to  use  offensively  against  the  powerful  vessels  now 
being  built.  An  old  hulk  was  secured  and  Major  Lee  made  the 
first  experiment,  as  follows:  A  torpedo  made  of  copper,  and  con¬ 
taining  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  gunpowder,  having  a  sensitive 
fuze,  was  attached  by  means  of  a  socket  to  a  long  pine  pole.  To 
this  weights  were  attached,  and  it  was  suspended  horizontally  be¬ 
neath  a  row-boat,  by  cords  from  the  bow  and  stern — the  torpedo 
projecting  eight  or  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  six  or  seven 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  boat  was  then  drawn  towards  the 
hulk  till  the  torpedo  came  in  contact  with  it  and  exploded.  The 
result  was  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  old  vessel  and  no 
damage  to  the  boat. 

I  was  now  convinced  that  powerful  engines  of  war  could  be 
brought  into  play  against  iron-clad  ships.  I  believed  it  should  be 
our  policy  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  small  boats  suitable  for  torpedo  service,  and  make 
simultaneous  attacks,  if  possible,  before  the  enemy  should  know 
what  we  were  about.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  Commodore  Ingraham.  1  offered  all  the  arguments  I 
could  in  favor  of  my  pet  hobby.  Forty  boats  with  small  engines 
for  this  service,  carrying  a  shield  of  boiler-iron  to  protect  a  man  at 
the  helm  from  rifle-balls,  might  have  been  constructed  secretly  at 
one-half  the  cost  of  a  clumsy  iron-clad.  The  Commodore  did  not 
believe  in  what  he  called  “new-fangled  notions.”  I  retired  from 
his  presence  with  a  feeling  of  grief,  and  almost  desperation,  but 
resolved  to  prove  at  least  that  I  was  in  earnest.  I  got  row-boats 
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from  my  friend,  Mr.  George  A.  Trenholm,  and  at  his  expense 
equipped  them  with  torpedoes  for  a  practical  experiment  against, 
the  blockading  vessels  at  anchor  off  the  bar. 

Commodore  Ingraham  then  refused  to  let  me  have  the  officers 
or  men  who  had  volunteered  for  the  expedition,  saying  that  my 
rank  and  age  did  not  entitle  me  to  command  more  than  one  boat. 
I  was  allowed,  sometime  after  this,  to  go  out  alone  with  one  of 
these  boats  and  a  crew  of  six  men,  to  attack  the  United  States 
ship  “Powhatan”  writh  a  fifty-pound  torpedo  of  rifle-powder 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  suspended  by  wires  from  the 
bow  and  stern,  beneath  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  projecting  eight 
or  ten  feet  ahead,  and  seven  feet  below  the  surface. 

I  started  out  with  ebb-tide  in  search  of  a  victim.  I  approached 
the  ship  about  1  o’clock.  The  young  moon  had  gone  down,  and 
every  thing  seemed  favorable,  the  stars  shining  over  head  and 
sea  smooth  and  calm.  The  bow  of  the  ship  was  towards  us  and 
the  ebb-tide  still  running  out.  1  did  not  expect  to  reach  the 
vessel  without  being  discovered,  but  my  intention  was,  no  matter 
what  they  might  say  or  do,  not  to  be  stopped  until  our  torpedo 
came  in  contact  with  the  ship.  My  men  were  instructed  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  did  hope  the  enemy  would  not  be  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  such  a  small  boat  so  far  out  at  sea,  and  that  we 
should  be  ordered  to  come  alongside.  In  this  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  When  they  discovered  us,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  port  bow,  we  were  hailed  and  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  to  stop  and  not  come  nearer.  To  their  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  boat  is  that?”  and  numerous  others,  I  gave  eva¬ 
sive  and  stupid  answers;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  orders 
to  stop,  and  threats  to  fire  on  us,  I  told  them  1  was  coming  on 
board  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  whispered  to  my  men  to  pull  with  all 
their  might.  I  trusted  they  would  be  too  merciful  to  fire  on  such 
a  stupid  set  of  idiots  as  they  must  have  taken  us  to  be. 

My  men  did  pull  splendidly,  and  I  was  aiming  to  strike  the 
enemy  on  the  port-side,  just  below  the  gangway.  They  continued 
to  threaten  and  to  order  us  to  lay  in  our  oars;  but  I  had  no  idea 
of  doing  so,  as  we  were  now  within  forty  feet  of  the  intended 
victim.  I  felt  confident  of  success,  when  one  of  my  trusted  men, 
from  terror  or  treason,  suddenly  backed  his  oar  and  stopped  the 
boat’s  headway.  This  caussd  the  others  to  give  up  apparently  in 
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despair.  In  this  condition  we  drifted  with  the  tide  past  the  ship’s 
stern,  while  the  officer  of  the  deck,  continuing  to  ply  me  Avith 
embarrassing  questions,  gave  order  to  lower  a  ship’s  boat  to  go 
for  us. 

The  man  who  backed  his  oar  had  now  thrown  his  pistol  over¬ 
board,  and  reached  to  get  that  of  the  man  next  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  number  of  men,  by  this  time,  were  on  deck 
with  rifles  in  hand.  The  torpedo  was  now  an  incumbrance  to  re¬ 
tard  the  movements  of  my  boat. 

I  never  was  rash,  or  disposed  to  risk  my  life,  or  that  of  others, 
without  large  compensation  from  the  enemy.  But  to  surrender 
thus  would  not  do.  Resolving  not  to  be  taken  alive  till  somebody 
at  least  should  be  hurt,  I  drew  a  revolver  and  whispered  to  the 
men  at  bow  and  stern  to  cut  loose  the  torpedo. 

This  being  quickly  done,  they  were  directed  quietly  to  get  the 
oars  in  position  and  pull  away  with  all  their  strength.  They  did 
so.  I  expected  a  parting  volley  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and 
judging  from  the  speed  with  which  the  little  boat  travelled,  you 
would  have  thought  we  were  trying  to  outrun  the  bullets  which 
might  follow  us.  No  shot  was  fired.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
their  boat  pursued  us  or  not.  We  were  soon  out  of  sight  and 
beyond  their  reach;  and  I  suppose  the  captain  and  officers  of  the 
“Powhatan ”  never  have  known  how  near  they  came  to  having 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  ship  ever  blown  up  by  a  torpedo  boat. 

I  do  not  think  this  failure  was  from  any  fault  or  want  of  proper 
precaution  of  mine.  The  man  who  backed  his  oar  and  stopped 
the  boat  at  the- critical  moment  declared  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  terrified  so  that  he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing.  He  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  wished  to  go  with  me  into  any 
danger.  His  name  was  James  Murphy,  and  he  afterwards  deserted 
to  the  enemy  by  swimming  off  to  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  Edisto 
river. 

I  think  the  enemy  must  have  received  some  hint  from  spies, 
creating  a  suspicion  of  torpedoes,  before  I  made  this  attempt.  I 
got  back  to  Charleston  after  daylight  next  morning,  with  only 
the  loss  of  one  torpedo,  and  convinced  that  steam  was  the  only 
reliable  motive  power. 

Commodore  Tucker  having  been  ordered  to  command  the  naval 
forces  at  Charleston,  torpedoes  were  fitted  to  the  bows  of  iron¬ 
clad  rams  for  use  should  the  monitors  enter  the  harbor. 
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My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Stoney,  of  Charleston,  took 
measures  for  the  construction  of  the  little  cigar-boat  “David”  at 
private  expense;  and  about  this  time  I  was  ordered  off  to  Wil¬ 
mington  as  executive  officer  to  attend  to  the  equipment  of  the 
iron-clad  “North  Carolina.”  She  drew  so  much  water  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  her  over  the  bar,  and  consequently 
was  only  fit  for  harbor  defence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  fleet,  monitors  aud  iron¬ 
sides,  crossed  the  bar  at  Charleston  and  took  their  comfortable 
positions  protecting  the  army  on  Morris’  Island,  and  occasionally 
bombarding  Fort  Sumter. 

The  “North  Carolina”  being  finished,  was  anchored  near  Fort 
Fisher.  No  formidable  enemy  was  in  sight,  except  the  United 
States  steamer  “Minnesota,”  and  she  knowing  that  we  could  not 
get  out,  had  taken  a  safe  position  at  anchor  beyond  the  bar  to 
guard  one  entrance  to  the  harbor.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  destroy 
that  ship  or  make  a  small  sacrifice  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly, 
I  set  to  work  with  all  possible  dispatch,  preparing  a  little  steam  tug 
which  had  been  placed  under  my  control,  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  effort.  I  fitted  a  torpedo  to  her  bow  so  that  it  could 
be  lowered  in  the  water  or  elevated  at  discretion. 

I  had  selected  eight  or  ten  volunteers  for  this  service,  and  would 
have  taken  with  me  one  row-boat  to  save  life  in  case  of  accident. 
My  intention  was  to  slip  out  after  dark  through  the  passage  used 
by  blockade-runners,  and  then  to  approach  the  big  ship  from  sea¬ 
ward  as  suddenly  and  silently  as  possible  on  a  dark  night,  making 
such  answer  to  their  hail  and  questions  as  occasion  might  require, 
and  perhaps  burning  a  blue  light  for  their  benefit,  but  never  stop¬ 
ping  till  my  torpedo  came  in  contact  and  my  business  was  made 
known. 

I  had  every  thing  ready  for  the  experiment,  and  only  waited  for 
a  suitable  night,  when  orders  came  requiring  me  to  take  all  the 
men  from  the  “North  Carolina”  by  railroad  to  Charleston  imme¬ 
diately.  An  attack  on  that  city  was  expected.  I  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  the  order,  and  was  informed,  on  arriving  there,  that  “my 
men  were  required  to  reinforce  the  crews  of  the  gun-boats,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  particular  for  me  to  do.”  In  a  few  days, 
however,  Mr.  Theodore  Stoney  informed  me  that  the  little  cigar 
boat  built  at  his  expense  had  been  brought  down  by  railroad,  and 
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that  if  I  could  do  anything  with  her  he  would  place  her  at  my 
disposal.  On  examination  I  determined  to  make  a  trial.  She  was 
yet  in  an  unfinished  state.  Assistant-Engineer  J.  H.  Toombs  vol¬ 
unteered  his  services,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery  was  soon 
fitted  and  got  in  working  order,  while  Major  Frank  Lee  gave  me 
his  zealous  aid  in  fitting  on  a  torpedo.  James  Stuart  (alias  Sulli¬ 
van)  volunteered  to  go  as  fireman,  and  afterwards  the  services  of 
J .  W.  Cannon  as  pilot  were  secured.  The  boat  was  ballasted  so 
as  to  float  deeply  in  the  water,  and  all  above  painted  the  most  in¬ 
visible  color,  (bluish.)  The  torpedo  was  made  of  copper,  contain¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  rifle  powder,  and  provided  with 
four  sensitive  tubes  of  lead,  containing  explosive  mixture;  and  this 
was  carried  by  means  of  a  hollow  iron  shaft  projecting  about  four¬ 
teen  feet  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  six  or  seven  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  had  also  an  armament  on  deck  of  four  double-barrel  shot 
guns,  and  as  many  navy  revolvers;  also,  four  cork  life-preservers 
had  been  thrown  on  board,  and  made  us  feel  safe. 

Having  tried  the  speed  of  my  boat,  and  found  it  satisfactory,  (six 
or  seven  knots  an  hour,)  I  got  a  necessary  order  from  Commodore 
Tucker  to  attack  the  enemy  at  discretion,  and  also  one  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Beauregard.  And-  now  came  an  order  from  Richmond,  that  I 
shouid  proceed  immediately  back  to  rejoin  the  “North  Carolina,” 
at  Wilmington.  This  was  too  much!  I  never  obeyed  that  order, 
but  left  Commodore  Tucker  to  make  my  excuses  to  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment. 

The  5th  of  October,  1863,  a  little  after  dark,  we  left  Charleston 
wharf,  and  proceeded  with  the  ebb-tide  down  the  harbor. 

A  light  north  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  night  was  slightly 
hazy,  but  star-light,  and  the  water  was  smooth.  I  desired  to  make 
the  attack  about  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  this  ought  to  have  been 
just  after  nine  o’clock,  but  the  north  wind  made  it  run  out  a  little 
longer. 

We  passed  Fort  Sumter  and  bejmnd  the  line  of  picket-boats 
without  being  discovered.  Silently  steaming  along  just  inside  the 
bar,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  reconnoitre  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
enemy  at  anchor  between  me  and  the  camp-fires  on  Morris’  Island. 

Perhaps  I  was  mistaken,  but  it  did  occur  to  me  that  if  we  had 
then,  instead  of  only  one,  just  ten  or  twelve  torpedoes,  to  make 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  iron-clads,  and  this  quickly  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  egress  of  our  rams,  not  only  might  this  grand  fleet 
have  been  destroyed,  but  the  20,000  troops  on  Morris’  Island  been 
left  at  our  mercy.  Quietly  manouvreing  and  observing  the  enemy, 
I  wTas  half  an  hour  more  waiting  on  time  and  tide.  The  music  of 
drum  and  fife  had  just  ceased,  and  the  nine  o’clock  gun  had  been 
fired  from  the  admiral’s  ship,  as  a  signal  for  all  unnecessary  lights 
to  be  extinguished  and  for  the  men  not  on  watch  to  retire  for 
sleep.  I  thought  the  proper  time  for  attack  had  arrived. 

The  admiral’s  ship,  “New  Ironsides,”  (the  most  powerful  vessel 
in  the  world,)  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  her  starboard-side  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  view.  I  determined  to  pay  her  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment.  I  had  been  informed,  through  prisoners  lately  captured 
from  the  fleet,  that  they  were  expecting  an  attack  from  torpedo 
boats,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  I  could,  therefore,  hardly  expect 
to  accomplish  my  object  without  encountering  some  danger  from 
riflemen,  and  perhaps  a  discharge  of  grape  or  canisier  from  the 
howitzers.  My  guns  were  loaded  with  buck-shot.  I  knew  that 
if  the  officer  of  the  deck  could  be  disabled  to  begin  with,  it  would 
cause  them  some  confusion  and  increase  our  chance  for  escape,  so 
I  determined  that  if  the  occasion  offered,  I  would  commence  by 
firing  the  first  shot.  Accordingly,  having  on  a  full  head  of  steam, 
I  took  charge  of  the  helm,  it  being  so  arranged  that  I  could  sit  on 
deck  and  work  the  wheel  with  my  feet.  Then  directing  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  fireman  to  keep  below  and  give  me  all  the  speed  possible, 
I  gave  a  double-barrel  gun  to  the  pilot,  with  instructions  not  to 
fire  until  I  should  do  so,  and  steered  directly  for  the  moniter.  I 
intended  to  strike  her  just  under  the  gang-wajq  but  the  tide  still 
running  out,  carried  us  to  a  point  nearer  the  quarter.  Thus  we 
rapidly  approached  the  enemy.  When  within  about  300  yards  of 
her  a  sentinel  hailed  us:  Boat  ahoy!  boat  ahoy!  repeating  the 
hail  several  times  very  rapidly.  We  were  coming  towai’ds  them 
with  all  speed,  and  I  made  no  answer,  but  cocked  both  barrels  of 
my  gun.  The  officer  of  the  deck  next  made  his  appearance,  and 
loudly  demanded  “What  boat  is  that?”  Being  now  within  forty 
yards  of  the  ship,  and  plenty  of  headway  to  carry  us  on,  I  thought 
it  about  time  the  fight  should  commence,  and  fired  my  gun.  The 
officer  of  the  deck  fell  back  mortally  wounded  (poor  fellow),  and  I 
ordered  the  engine  stopped.  The  next  moment  the  torpedo  struck 
the  vessel  and  exploded.  What  amount  of  direct  damage  the 
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enemy  received  I  will  not  attempt  to  say.*  My  little  boat  plunged 
violently,  and  a  large  body  of  water  which  had  been  thrown  up 
descended  upon  her  deck,  and  down  the  smoke-stack  and  hatchway. 

I  immediately  gave  orders  to  reverse  the  engine  and  back  off. 
Mr.  Toombs  informed  me  then  that  the  fires  were  put  out,  and 
something  had  become  jammed  in  the  machinery  so  that  it  would 
not  move.  What  could  be  done  in  this  situation  ?  In  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy  recovering  from  the  shock,  beat  to  quarters,  and 
general  alarm  spread  through  the  fleet.  I  told  my  men  I  thought 
our  only  chance  to  escape  was  by  swimming,  and  I  think  I  told 
Mr.  Toombs  to  cut  the  water-pipes  and  let  the  boat  sink. 

Then  taking  one  of  the  cork  floats,  I  got  into  the  water  and 
swam  off  as  fast  as  I  could. 

The  enemy,  in  no  amiable  mood,  poured  down  upon  the  bubbling 
water  a  hail-storm  of  rifle  and  pistol  shots  from  the  deck  of  the 
Ironsides,  and  from  the  nearest  monitor.  Sometimes  they  struck 
very  close  to  my  head,  but  swimming  for  life,  I  soon  disappeared 
from  their  sight,  and  found  myself  all  alone  in  the  water.  I  hoped 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  flood-tide,  I  might  be  able  to  reach 
Fort  Sumter,  but  a  north  wind  was  against  me,  and  after  I  had 
been  in  the  water  more  than  an  hour,  I  became  numb  with  cold, 
and  was  nearly  exhausted.  Just  then  the  boat  of  a  transport 
schooner  picked  me  up,  and  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  they  had 
captured  a  rebel. 

The  captain  of  this  schooner  made  me  as  comfortable  as  possible 
that  night  with  whiskey  and  blankets,  for  which  I  sincerely  thanked 
him.  I  was  handed  over  next  morning  to  the  mercy  of  Admiral 
Dahlgren.  He  ordered  me  to  be  transferred  to  the  guard-ship 
“Ottowa,”  lying  outside  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Upon  reaching  the 
quarter-deck  of  this  vessel,  1  was  met  and  recognized  by  her  Com¬ 
mander,  William  D.  Whiting.  He  was  an  honorable  gentleman 
and  high-toned  officer.  I  was  informed  that  his  orders  were  to 
have  me  put  in  irons,  and  if  obstreperous,  in  double  irons.  I  smiled, 
and  told  him  his  duty  was  to  obey  orders,  and  mine  to  adapt  my¬ 
self  to  circumstances — I  could  see  no  occasion  to  be  obstreperous. 

*  Pilot  Cannon  states  that  the  injuries  were  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  extra  steam-pumps 
were  found  necessary  to  keep  her  afloat — that  she  was  towed  by  tug-boats  to  Port  Royal,  where 
they  lightened  and  tried  to  repair  her,  but  without  success ;  thence  she  was  towed  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  finally  sold  for  old  iron.  W.  H.  H.  Davis,  a  noithern  writer,  makes  a  statement 
which  entirely  contradicts  the  above.— Y.  S. 
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I  think  Captain  Whiting  felt  mortified  at  being  obliged  thus  to 
treat  an  old  brother  officer,  whom  he  knew  could  only  have  been 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  in  making  the  attack  which 
caused  him  to  fall  into  his  power  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  At  any 
rate,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  see  the  admiral,  and  upon  his 
return  1  was  released,  on  giving  my  parole  not  to  attempt  an  es¬ 
cape  from  the  vessel.  His  kindness,  and  the  gentlemanly  courtesy 
with  which  I  was  treated  by  other  officers  of  the  old  navy,  I  shall 
ever  remember  most  gratefully.  I  learned  that  my  fireman  had 
been  found  hanging  on  to  the  rudder-chains  of  the  Ironsides  and 
taken  on  board.  *1  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  two, 
Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Cannon,  had  been  shot  or  drowned,  until  I 
heard  of  their  safe  arrival  in  Charleston. 

I  waS  retained  as  a  prisoner  in  Fort  La  Fayette  and  Fort  War¬ 
ren  for  more  than  a  year,  and  learned  while  there  that  I  had  been 
promoted  for  what  was  called  “gallant  and  meritorious  seiwice.” 

What  all  the  consequences  of  this  torpedo  attack  upon  the  enemy 
were  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  certainly  awakened  them  to  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  caused  them 
to  apprehend  far  greater  difficulties  and  dangers  than  really  ex¬ 
isted  should  they  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor  with  their  fleet,  fit 
may  have  prevented  Admiral  Dahlgren  from  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
tention  he  is  said  to  have  had  of  going  in  with  twelve  iron-clads  on 
the  arrival  of  his  double-turreted  monitor  to  destroy  the  city  by  a 
cross-fire  from  the  two  rivers.  It  certainly  caused  them  to  take 
many  precautionary  measures  for  protecting  their  vessels  which  had 
never  before  been  thought  of.  Possibly  it  shook  the  nei’ve  of  a 
brave  admiral  and  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  laying  low  the 
city  of  Charleston.  It  was  said  by  officers  of  the  navy  that  the 
iron-clad  vessels  of  that  fleet  were  immediately  enveloped  like  wo¬ 
men  in  hoop-skirt  petticoats  of  netting,  to  lay  in  idle  admiration  of 

*  Pilot  Cannon  states,  that  not  being  able  to  swim,  when  the  fires  were  extinguished  he 
jumped  overboard  and  clung  to  the  unexposed  side  of  the  “  David.”  The  boat  gradually 
drifted  away  from  the  “  Ironsides,”  without  being  materially  injured,  though  a  bull’s-eye  lan¬ 
tern  afforded  a  mark  to  the  Federal  cannoneers.  After  drifting  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
Pilot  C.  got  aboard.  Seeing  something  in  the  water  he  hailed,  and  heard,  to  his  surprise,  a  reply 
from  Engineer  Toombs.  Toombs  got  aboard,  caught  up  the  fires  with  the  light  from  the  lan¬ 
tern,  got  up  steam,  and  started  for  the  city.  They  were  fired  at  several  times. while  passing  the 
Federal  monitors  and  picket-boats,  but  escaped  them  unhurt,  and  reached  Atlantic  wharf  at 
12  P.  M.-Y.  S. 

t  Pilot  Cannon  states,  that  after  the  war,  while  acting  as  pilot  for  the  United  States  fleet,  Ad¬ 
miral  Dahlgren  asserted  that  such  was  his  intention,  and  that  the  attack  on  the  Ironsides 
prevented  its  execution.— Y.  8. 
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themselves  for  many  months.  The  Ironsides  went  into  dry-dock 
for  repairs. 

The  attack  also  suggested  to  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy 
that  this  was  a  game  which  both  sides  could  play  at,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Cushing  bravely  availed  himself  of  it.  I  congratulate  him  for 
the  eclat  and  promotion  he  obtained  thereby.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date  of  my  exchange  again  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  it  was 
only  in  time  to  witness  the  painful  agonies  and  downfall  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  people,  and  the  surrender  of  a  hopeless  cause, 

I  was  authorized  to  equip  and  command  any  number  of  torpedo 
boats,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  I  made  efforts  to  do  what  I  could 
at  Charleston,  till  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  that  city.  I 
then  commanded  the  iron-clad  “Fredericksburg”  on  James  river, 
until  ordered  by  Admiral  Semmes  to  burn  and  blow  her  up  when 
Richmond  was  evacuated.  Leaving  Richmond  with  the  admiral, 
we  now  organized  the  First  Naval  Artillery  Brigade,  and  I  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  sailors  when  informed  that  our  noble 
old  General,  R.  E.  Lee,  had  capitulated.  Our  struggle  was  ended. 

All  that  is  now  passed,  and  our  duty  remains  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  future.  After  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  offered  a 
command  and  high  rank  under  a  foreign  flag.  I  declined  the  com¬ 
pliment  and  recommended  my  gallant  old  commander,  Commodore 
J.  R.  Tucker,  as  one  more  worthy  and  competent  than  myself  to 
fill  a  high  position. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say:  I  have  never  regretted  that  I  acted  in 
accordance  with  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty.  I  was  actuated 
by  no  motive  of  self-interest,  and  never  entertained  a  feeling  of 
hatred  or  personal  enmity  against  those  who  were  my  honorable 
opponents.  I  have  asked  for  no  pardon,  which  might  imply  an 
acknowledgment  that  I  had  been  either  traitor  or  rebel.  No  am¬ 
nesty  has  been  extended  to  me. 

Bear  in  mind,  loyal  reader,  these  facts:  I  had  been  absent  nearly 
two  years.  No  one  could  have  lamented  the  beginning  of  the 
war  more  than  I  did.  It  had  been  in  progress  nearly  six  months 
when  1  came  home  from  sea.  I  had  taken  no  part  in  it,  when  on 
my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  only  because  I  could  not  truthfully 
swear  that  I  felt  no  human  sympathy  for  my  own  family  and  for 
the  friends  of  my  childhood,  and  that  I  was  willing  to  shed  their 
blood  and  desolate  their  homes;  and  because  I  would  not  take  an 
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oath  that  would  have  been  a  lie,  I  was  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
thrown  into  prison  for  eight  months,  and  then  exchanged  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

I  may  have  been  a  fool.  I  supposed  or  believed  that  the  people 
of  the  South  would  never  be  conquered.  I  hardly  hoped  to  live 
through  the  war.  Though  I  had  no  intention  of  throwing  my  life 
away,  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  it,  if  necessary,  for  the  interests 
of  a  cause  I  believed  to  be  just.  I  was  more  regardless  of  my  own 
interests  and  those  of  my  family  than  I  should  have  been.  A 
large  portion  even  of  my  paper  salary  was  never  drawn  by  me. 
Nearly  every  thing  I  had  in  the  world  was  lost — even  the  commis¬ 
sion  I  had  received  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  and  I 
possess  not  even  a  token  of.  esteem  from  those  for  whom  I  fought 
to  leave,  when  I  die,  to  those  I  love. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  when  I  think  it  my  duty  to  grant  par¬ 
don  to  the  government  for  all  the  injustice  and  injury  I  have 
received.  I  sincerely  hope  that  harmony  and  prosperity  may  yet 
be  restored  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander’s  Report  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg'. 

Camp  near  Orange  C.  H.,  August  lOf/i,  1863. 
Colonel  G.  M.  Sorrell, 

Adjutant- General  First  Corps: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
artillery  operations  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  conducted  under 
my  command : 

On  arriving  on  the  field  on  the  2d  of  July,  about  10  A.  M.,  I 
was  ordered  by  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet  to  accompany  the 
movements  to  the  right,  then  being  commenced  by  Hood’s  and 
McLaw’s  divisions,  and  to  take  command  of  the  three  battalions 
of  artillery  accompanying  them,  viz:  my  own  battalion,  of  twenty- 
six  guns  (commanded  in  my  absence  by  Major  Frank  Huger), 
Colonel  Cabell’s,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  Major  Henry’s,  of  eighteen 
guns.  About  4  P.  M.  the  enemy’s  position  having  been  defined 
and  preparations  for  an  assault  upon  him  made,  I  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  against  him  the  eighteen  guns  of  Cabell’s  battalion  and  eigh- 
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teen  of  my  own  battalion,  to  fire  upon  the  “Peach  Orchard”  posi¬ 
tion,  while  Henry’s  battalion  accompanied  and  fought  with  Hood’s 
division  in  its  attack  upon  “Round-Top.”  The  first-mentioned 
battalions  opened  fire  from  two  pieces  of  wood,  Cabell’s  on  the 
right  about  six  hundred  yards,  and  my  own  on  the  left  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy’s  position.  At  such  close  quarters 
the  fight  was  most  severe  and  bloody,  and  in  some  batteries  the 
casualties  were  so  heavy  that  I  was  compelled  to  get  assistance 
from  the  infantry  to  work  the  guns  after  a  half  hour’s  fighting. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  enemy  at  last  induced  me  to  send  for  the 
remaining  eight  guns  of  my  own  battalion,  till  then  held  in  reserve ; 
but  just  as  they  arrived  the  enemy  commenced  to  give  way  and 
the  infantry  charged  upon  them.  These  eight  guns  were  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  to  join  in  the  charge,  and  Major  James  Hearing, 
who  had  come  upon  the  field  in  advance  of  his  own  battalion 
(marching  with  Pickett’s  division  and  not  yet  arrived),  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  advanced  at  a  gallop  to 
within  canister  distance  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  did  great  exe¬ 
cution  upon  him.  The  remaining  guns  followed  as  soon  as  the 
teams  could  be  cleared  of  the  horses  killed;  and  our  lines  were 
formed  anew  upon  the  position  from  which  the  enemy  had  been 
driven,  and  whence  we  cannonaded  him  until  dark.  During  the 
night  ammunition  was  replenished,  and  Hearing’s  battalion,  of 
eighteen  guns,  and  the  Washington  Artillery,  of  fourteen  guns, 
arrived  and  reported  to  me  by  order  of  General  Longstreet,  by 
whom  I  was  directed  to  prepare  for  a  general  attack  upon  the 
enemy  to  our  front  and  left.  I  accordingly  placed  in  position  the 
whole  command  of  artillery,  except  a  part  of  Henry’s  command, 
left  to  fight  on  the  right,  in  one  battery  of  seventy-five  guns,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Peach  Orchard  on  the  right  to  the  point  of 
woods  on  the  left,  where  we  joined  with  the  Third  corps.  At  11 
A.  M.  I  reported  to  General  Longstreet  that  the  artillery7  was 
ready  to  open  fire,  and  was  directed  by  him  to  take  a  position 
whence  I  could  observe  the  effect  of  the  fire  when  opened,  and  at 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  most  favorable  moment  to  order  Gene¬ 
ral  Pickett  to  charge  the  enemy  with  his  division,  which  was  to 
inaugurate  the  general  charge.  I  should  have  stated  above  that 
besides  the  seventy-five  guns  in  battery7,  1  had  reserved  only  nine, 
under  Major  Richardson,  who  had  been  ordered  to  me  with  them 
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from  the  Third  corps,  which  I  had  destined  to  accompany  Pickett’s 
charge,  with  fresh  men  and  horses,  and  full  ammunition  chests. 

I  considered  this  very  important,  as  the  guns  which  did  the  pre¬ 
liminary  cannonading  would  be  unable,  from  loss  of  men,  horses, 
and  ammunition  to  support  the  charge  as  promptly  as  fresh  guns 
might,  or  as  the  occasion  might  demand.  Had  I  not  had  these 
guns  sent  to  me  I  would  have  reserved  a  portion  of  the  seventy- 
five  in  battery.  I  placed  the  guns  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  a 
sheltered  position,  where  I  ordered  them  to  await  my  orders. 
Just  before  the  general  cannonading  commenced,  I  sent  for  them 
to  move  lip  closer,  where  they  could  join  the  charge  more 
promptly,  but  they  could  not  be  found.  I  dispatched  several  mes¬ 
sengers,  but  the  guns  were  gone,  and  only  after  our  return  to 
Virginia  did  I  find  out  what  became  of  them.  General  Pendleton 
ordered  four  of  them  to  take  position  in  the  Third  corps’  line,  and 
Major  Kichardson  moved  off  the  others  without  notifying  me — as 
the  position  turned  out  to  be  unsheltered  from  the  enemy’s  shells, 
though  out  of  bis  sight.  At  12  M.,  while  awaiting  on  the  flank  of 
my  line  of  guns  for  the  signal  to  open  fire,  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  General  Longstreet: 

“Headquarters,  July  3 d,  1863. 

“Colonel:  If  the  artillery  fire  does  not  have  the  effect  to  drive 
off  the  enemy,  or  greatly  demoralize  him,  so  as  to  make  our  effort 
pretty  certain,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should  not  advise  General 
Pickett  to  make  the  charge.  I  shall  rely  a  great  deal  upon  your 
good  judgment  to  determine  the  matter,  and  shall  expect  you  to 
let  General  Pickett  know  when  the  moment  offers. 

“Most  respectfully,  J.  Longstreet.” 

“  To  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander.” 

To  this  I  immediately  wrote  a  reply  that  when  the  cannonade 
commenced  the  smoke  would  so  obscure  the  field  that  I  could  only 
judge  of  the  effect  on  the  enemy  by  his  return  fire,  'and  that  I 
considered  the  enemy’s  position  so  strong  that  an  assault  was 
most  hazardous,  and  could  only  be  successful  (if  at  all)  after  seri¬ 
ous  loss,  and  recommending,  if  there  was  any  alternative  other 
than  the  direct  attack  contemplated,  as  his  note  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  it  should  be  adopted.  To  this  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply: 
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“Headquarters,  July  3d,  1863. 

“Colonel:  The  intention  is  to  advance  the  infantry,  if  the 
artillery  has  the  desired  effect  of  driving  off  the  enemy,  or  such 
other  effect  as  to  warrant  us  in  making  the  attack  when  that 
moment  arrives.  Advise  General  Pickett,  and  of  course  advance 
such  artillery  as  you  can  use  in  aiding  the  attack. 

“Most  respectfully,  J.  Longstreet,  Lieut.  Gen." 

“  To  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander.” 

To  this  I  replied,  that  when  the  effect  of  the  artillery  fire  was 
at  its  maximum  I  would  direct  Gen.  Pickett  to  advance.  At  1 
P.  M.  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  fire  opened  furiously — my 
seventy-five  guns  being  assisted  by  sixty-five  in  the  Third  corps, 
and  Henry’s  guns  (ten  or  twelve)  on  the  right.  The  enemy  replied 
with  at  least  an  equal  number — and  I  believe  with  a  far  greater — 
for  the  artillery  of  our  Second  corps  took  little  or  no  part  in  this 
cannonade,  while  the  enemy’s  accounts  represent  that  they  used 
in  reply  every  gun  in  their  army.  The  advantage  in  position  was 
decidedly  on  the  enemy’s  side,  and  many  of  their  guns,  and  nearly 
all  of  their  infantry,  were  protected  by  breastworks.  For  a  long 
time  neither  side  seemed  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  other, 
and  I  delayed  giving  Gen.  Pickett  the  order  to  advance  until  the 
expenditure  of  ammunition  threatened  to  reduce  the  fire. 

At  length,  at  half-past  1  o’clock,  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Pickett  that 
unless  he  advanced  immediately  the  artillery  ammunition  would 
be  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  would  give  him  but  little  support, 
although  the  enemy  was  still  firing  vigorously,  and  at  least  eighteen 
guns  were  firing  directly  from  the  point  (the  cemetery)  he  was  to 
charge.  Five  minutes  after  dispatching  this  note  these  eighteen 
guns  were  entirely  silenced  and  left  the  field,  and  the  enemy’s  fire 
generally  began  to  slacken.  On  this,  I  wrote  again  to  General 
Pickett:  “The  eighteen  guns  have  been  driven  off.  Hurry  up, 
for  God’s  sake,  or  the  artillery  can’t  help  you”;  and  I  also  dis¬ 
patched  verbal  messages  to  the  same  effect.  At  fifteen  minutes  to 
2  o’clock  General  Longstreet  came  up  to  my  position,  and  on 
learning  the  state  of  affairs,  ordered  me  to  stop  Pickett’s  advance 
until  the  guns  could  replenish  ammunition;  but  on  my  represen¬ 
tations  that  this  would  involve  sufficient  delay  for  the  enemy  to 
recover  himself,  and  moreover,  that  the  supply  of  ammunition  in 
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the  ordnance  trains  was  not  sufficient  to  support  a  fifteen  minutes’ 
fire,  or  to  either  renew  our  present  effort,  or  attempt  another,  he 
recalled  the  order  and  allowed  the  division  then  just  approaching 
(at  ten  minutes  to  2)  to  advance,  saying,  however,  to  me,  that  he 
dreaded  the  result,  and  only  ordered  it  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Commanding-General.  As  soon  as  the  infantry  had  passed 
I  rode  down  the  line  of  guns,  ordering  all  with  less  than  fifteen 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  remain  in  their  position,  and  fire  over 
the  heads  of  the  infantry,  and  all  with  over  that  number  to  move 
forward  and  support  the  charge.  In  this  way  I  collected  eighteen 
guns  from  different  commands,  with  which  we  advanced  in  time 
to  assist  in  the  repulse,  with  great  slaughter,  of  a  heavy  attack  on 
Pickett’s  right  flank;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  left  of  the  infantry 
attack  gave  way,  and  the  whole  line  from  left  to  right  rapidly 
followed,  until  the  guns  were  left  in  advance,  without  even  pickets 
between  them  and  the  enemy.  This  state  of  affairs  was  not  altered 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy’s  pickets  taking  occasion¬ 
ally  a  mild  offensive,  and  subsiding  on  receiving  a  few  shells. 
About  sundown  most  of  the  guns  were  withdrawn,  and  at  11  P.  M. 
all  of  the  remainder  with  the  last  brigade  of  infantry  when  it  fell 
back  to  the  new  line. 

On  the  fourth,  the  artillery  was  nearly  all  placed  in  position  on 
the  defensive  line  occupied  that  day  by  the  army,  but  no  action 
occurred,  and  the  retreat  was  commenced  that  night.  The  casu¬ 
alties  in  the  various  battalions,  and  the  subordinate  officers  men¬ 
tioned  for  good  conduct,  are  reported  in  the  several  battalion 
reports  through  the  chief  of  artillery  of  this  corps.  I  beg  leave 
particularly  to  commend  the  following  officers:  Colonel  Cabell, 
Major  Huger,  Major  John  Haskell,  Major  Eshleman,  Major  Dearing, 
and  Major  Henry,  commanding  battalion,  on  separate  commands. 

Very  respectfully,  colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  P.  Alexander,  Col.  Artillery. 

To  G.  M.  Sorrel,  Adjutant- General  First  Corps. 
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EDITORIAL  PARAGRAPHS. 


That  the  Society  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  statements  contained  in 
the  papers  which  we  publish  would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  repetition.  We 
cannot  hold  a  full  meeting  of  the  Society  to  discuss  and  endorse  every  paper 
before  it  is  published,  nor  can  the  Executive  Committee  presume  to  decide 
on  the  accuracy  of  every  statement  made  in  papers  sent  us.  Even  the  official 
reports  of  our  most  distinguished  soldiers  often  differ  in  their  statements, 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  each  describes  the  events  recorded,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  we  can  publish  which  would  meet  universal  approval. 

We  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  rule  of  allowing  those  who  made  the 
history  to  tell  it  in  their  own  way,  publishing  nothing  without  the  name  of 
the  author  attached,  and  leaving  the  writer  himself  responsible  for  his  own 
statements. 

But  we  are,  of  course,  careful  to  publish  only  what  is  given  by  responsible 
men,  and  what  seems  of  sufficient  interest,  importance,  and  reliability  to  admit 
of  a  place  in  our  Papers.  And  where  there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion, 
we  think  it  better  to  give  both  sides  a  hearing  than  to  allow  these  opposing  views 
to  sleep  in  our  Archives  until  those  most  interested  have  passed  away. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  course  in  this  respect  meets  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  our  friends ;  and  have  regretted  to  learn  that  it  has  met  the 
disapprobation  of  any  whose  opinions  we  respect. 


Renewals  of  old  subscribers,  and  the  securing  of  new  ones  are  always  in 
order,  and  particularly  so  now,  as  our  next  number  will  complete  our  4th  volume. 


Our  December  Number  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  an  account  of  our  Annual  Meeting. 


SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PAPERS. 


Yol.  IV.  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.,  1877.  No.  6. 


Loading'  Confederates  on  tlie  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

[Our  series  of  papers  on  Gettysburg  has  naturally  attracted  great  attention 
and  excited  general  comment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  he  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  gallant  and  accomplished  soldiers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Confederate  assault  on  that  fortress;  and  the  object  of  our 
series  is  to  bring  out  a  comparison  of  views,  and  thus  elicit  the  real  truth. 
We  publish,  therefore,  without  comment  and  without  endorsation,  the  oppos¬ 
ing  views  of  our  friends — only  insisting  that  the  discussion  shall  be  confined 
to  those  bounds  of  courtesy  which  should  always  characterize  gallant  knights 
in  search  of  the  truth.] 


A  Review  by  General  Early. 

Several  of  the  papers  recently  published  in  relation  to  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  contain  statements  and  views  which  in  some 
respects  are  erroneous,  especially  in  regard  to  the  part  which 
Ewell’s  corps  and  its  commander  bore  in  the  first  and  second  day’s 
operations,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  review  them,  as  I  am  the 
senior  surviving  officer  of  that  corps,  whose  right  to  vindicate  its 
reputation  and  that  of  its  commander  will  hardly  be  disputed. 

I  have  too  much  respect  and  regard  for  the  officers  whose  state¬ 
ments  and  comments  in  relation  to  the  battle  X  shall  notice  and 
correct,  to  suspect  either  of  them  of  the  slightest  desire  to  mis¬ 
represent  or  pervert  the  facts,  or  to  mislead  others  by  their  own 
speculations.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  be  entirely  courteous 
to  each  one  of  them,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  controvert  any  fact 
stated  on  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  who  gives  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  main  object  I  have  in 
view,  I  must  notice  a  slight  variance  between  the  estimate  of  the 
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strength  of  General  Lee’s  army  at  Gett}rsburg  made  by  Colonel 
Walter  H.  Taylor  and  that  made  by  myself;  and  in  doing  so,  I 
will  go  to  some  length  in  giving  the  data  on  which  my  estimate  is 
based,  as  the  question  of  numbers  at  that  battle  is  one  of  great 
interest. 

In  his  memorandum  in  the  August  number  of  the  Southern  His¬ 
torical  Society  Papers,  as  well  as  in  the  paper  reprinted  in  the 
September  number  from  the  Philadelphia  Times ,  and  understood 
to  be  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  of  a  volume  on  the  war  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  publisher,  Colonel  Taylor  puts  General  Lee’s 
strength  at  Gettysburg  at  62,000  effectives,  and  his  estimate  is 
repeated  by  General  Ileth,  whereas  I  put  it  at  something  under 
60,000.  This  variance  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  includes  in  his 
estimate  the  two  cavalry  brigades  of  .Robertson  and  Jones,  which 
had  been  left  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Eidge  when  the 
last  of  our  infantry  and  artillery,  under  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
crossed  the  Potomac,  whilst  I  exclude  them  from  mine.  Those 
brigades  had  remained  south  of  the  Potomac  on  the  duty  assigned 
them  until  orders  reached  them  to  rejoin  the  army,  which  orders 
were  sent  after  General  Lee  received  information,  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  of  June,  that  the  Federal  army,  then  under  Hooker,  had 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Those  brigades  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  (see  Schenck’s  telegram,  1st  vol. 
Congressional  Eeport  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  2nd  series,  p. 
489,)  and  arrived  near  Gettysburg  on  the  3rd  of  July,  too  late  to 
take  any  part  in  the  battle,  and  were  posted  on  our  right,  uear 
Fairfield,  as  Stuart  says,  (2nd  vol.  Society  Papers,  65). 

They  were,  therefore,  of  no  avail  to  us  in  the  invasion  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  but  merely  aided  in  guard¬ 
ing  our  trains  to  the  rear  and  observing  the  enemy  when  we  re¬ 
tired.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  counting  those  brigades  as  a 
part  of  the  force  with  which  General  Lee  fought  the  battle  of  Get. 
tysburg,  than  there  is  for  counting  as  a  part  of  Meade’s  force  at 
the  same  battle  the  10,000  or  11,000  men  under  French,  at  Freder¬ 
ick  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  very  considerable  force  under 
Couch,  at  Harrisburg,  all  of  which  were  placed  under  Meade’s 
orders,  and  were  actually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
EweP’s  advance  to  the  Susquehanna  and  harrassing  his  rear  on 
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the  march  to  Gettysburg  from  Carlisle,  as  was  the  case  with 
Couch’s  torce,  and  protecting  Meade’s  communications  to  the  rear, 
as  was  the  case  with  French’s  command.  Iiobinson’s  and  Jones’ 
brigades  certainly  numbered  over  2,000  men,  and  very  probably 
over  3,000.  Take  them  from  Colonel  Taylor’s  estimate  of  62,000, 
and  there  would  be  left  less  than  60,000  as  our  real  strength  at 
Gettysburg.  Imboden’s  small  brigade  might  also  be  excluded  from 
the  estimate  of  our  force  at  the  battle,  as  he  had  been  employed 
in  destroying  the  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
round  by  the  way  of  McConnellsburg,  west  of  Chatnbersburg,  and 
by  the  latter  place,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg  late  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  3rd;  but  I  have  not  made  anjT  allowance  for 
that  brigade. 

As  stated  by  Colonel  Taylor,  our  infantry,  as  shown  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  returns  of  the  31st  of  May  previous,  then  numbered  54,356, 
the  artillery  4,460,  and  the  cavalry  9,536,  making  our  whole  force 
then  68,352. 

He  says  Pettigrew’s  brigade  joined  the  army  after  that  date; 
but  to  offset  the  increase  by  reason  of  that  accession,  one  of  his 
regiments  and  the  whole  of  Corse’s  brigade  of  Pickett’s  division 
remained  in  Virginia,  at  Hanover  Junction. 

My  division  was  included  in  the  force  of  infantry  shown  by  the 
returns  of  May  31st.  It  left  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  on  the 
4th  of  June,  and  at  Culpeper  Courthouse  on  the  10th,  when  its 
strength  was  somewhat  less  than  when  my  return  of  May  31st 
was  made,  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion,  foot  soreness,  and  strag- 
ling  common  to  all  armies;  another  return  was  made,  which  is  now 
before  me,  and  shows: 


In  Hays’  brigade,  for  duty .  137  officers.  1,495  men. 

Hoke’s  “  “  136  1,684 

Gordon’s  “  “  188  2,194 

Smith’s  “  “  149  1,243 


610  6,616 

-  610 

In  all,  exclusive  of  division  and  brigade  staff .  7,226 


My  return  for  June  20th,  made  at  Shepherdstown,  two  days 
before  I  crossed  the  Potomac,  also  now  before  me,  shows : 
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In  Hays’  brigade,  for  duty 
Hoke’s  “  “ 

Gordon’s  “  “ 

Smith’s  “  “ 


In  all,  exclusive  of  division  and  brigade  staff. 


119  officers. 

1,281  men 

96 

1,225 

175 

1,860 

97 

758 

487 

5,124 

487 


5,611 


This  shows  a  decrease  ol  1,615;  but  that  in  Hoke’s  and  Smith’s 
brigades  was  caused,  mainly,  by  the  absence  of  three  regiments 
from  those  brigades  left  to  occupy  Winchester  and  guard  the  pri¬ 
soners  taken  there  and  at  Martinsburg  back  to  Staunton.  The 
decrease  in  Hays’  and  Gordon’s  brigades  was  679,  of  which,  163 
resulted  from  the  loss  in  the  fighting  at  Winchester,  leaving  the 
net  loss  in  those  two  brigades,  from  exhaustion,  foot-soreness,  and 
straggling,  516.  Their  aggregate  strength  on  the  10th  of  June, 
was  4,024;  so  there  was  a  loss  of  a  little  more  than  12  per  cent,  in 
those  two  brigades  from  other  causes  than  casualties  in  battle, 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th.  They  were  compose  1  of  as  good  and 
well-seasoned  soldiers  as  any  in  that  army,  and  I  think  [  can 
cei'tainly  assume  that  there  was,  at  least,  the  same  per  centage  of 
loss  in  the  entire  infantry  of  the  army  from  the  31st  of  May  to 
the  time  it  crossed  the  Potomac.  Twelve  per  cent,  in  54,356, 
gives  6,552,  which  being  deducted,  leaves  47,834  as  the  strength 
of  our  infantry  when  it  crossed  the  Potomac,  without  deducting 
my  three  regiments  that  were  left  behind,  or  the  loss  sustained  in 
Ewell’s  corps  in  the  fighting  at  Winchester  and  Martinsburg, 
which  amounted  to  269. 

Add  the  entire  artillery  and  cavalry  without  any  deduction,  and 
our  whole  force  would  be  only  61,830.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the 
cavalry  had  had  a  very  severe  engagement  with  that  of  the  enemy 
near  Brandy  Station,  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  several  other  severe 
engagements  near  the  Blue  Ridge  before  it  crossed  the  Potomac, 
in  which,  if  Hooker’s  telegrams  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  our 
cavalry  was  very  badly  handled,  if  not  almost  destroyed;  but  I 
take  no  account  of  them. 

It  is  well  known  how  rapidly,  cavalry  diminishes  from  loss  of 
horses  in  action  or  on  the  march — in  fact,  much  more  than  from 
loss  of  men  when  there  are  no  means  of  replacing  the  horses,  as 
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was  the  ease  with  our  cavalry.  Stuart  carried  three  brigades  with 
him  across  the  Potomac,  to-wit:  Fitz  Lee’s,  Hampton’s,  and  Wm* 
H.  F.  Lee’s  ;  Jenkins’  brigade,  not  exceeding  1,500  or  1,600,  accom¬ 
panied  Ewell,  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  White’s,  was  with  my 
division,  while  lmboden  went  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail¬ 
road,  then  to  McConnellsburg,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of 
Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg.  This  was  all  the  cavalry  that  went 
into  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  our  army  invaded  that  state,  Robert¬ 
son’s  and  Jones’  being  left  behind,  as  already  stated.  Even  Hooker, 
who  estimated  our  force  that  passed  through  Hagerstown  at 
97,000  infantry  and  cavalry  and  280  guns,  and  was,  by  no  means, 
disposed  to  underrate  any  part  of  our  army,  does  not  put  the  cav¬ 
alry  with  Stuart  beyond  5,000,  (see  Con.  Rep.,  173,)  and  Mr.  J. 
Everett  Pearsou,  of  Westminster,  Maryland,  whose  narrative  is 
contained  in  the  transactions  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society, 
(Southern  Magazine,  for  January,  1875,)  says  of  Stuart’s  command, 
as  it  passed  through  that  place  on  the  28th  of  June:  “Although 
four  thousand  men  comprised  the  whole  command,  each  of  its  regi¬ 
ments  seemed  that  number  to  a  novice.”  General  b  itz  Lee,  without 
giving  any  statement  as  to  the  force  with  Stuart,  says:  “The  bri¬ 
gade  of  General  Jenkins,  Stuart  estimated  at  3,800  troops  Avhen 
leaving  Virginia.”  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  Stuart  had  no  means  of 
knowing  Jenkins’  strength,  as  that  brigade  had  never  served  under 
him.  Rodes,  in  his  report,  says  it  numbered  about  1,600  men 
when  it  joined  him  the  12th  of  June,  and  Meade  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Halleck  on  the  28th  of  June,  giving  a  statement  furnished  him 
by  persons  from  Hagerstown,  who  saw  with  very  large  magnify¬ 
ing  glasses,  and  placed  our  army  at  very  heavy  figures,  which 
says:  “Rebel  cavalry  came  just  a  week  ago  last  Monday.  General 
Jenkins  having  1,200  mounted  infantry,  said  to  be  picked  men 
from  Jackson’s  men,  and  three  or  four  hundred  cavalry  of  his 
own.”  (Con.  Rep.,  479.)  Jenkins  had  then  with  him  all  of  his 
cavalry,  but  no  mounted  infantry — though  all  of  his  cavalry 
might  be  said  to  be  infantry  mounted,  for  it  was  armed  as  such 
only.  I  think  it  very  safe  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  our  cav¬ 
alry  in  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Robertson’s  and  Jones  brigades, 
did  not  exceed  6,000  or  7,000,  at  the  most.  Estimating  the  artil¬ 
lery  at  4,000,  which  makes  a  very  small  allowance  for  decrease, 
and  our  entire  strength  must  have  been  less  than  60,000  by  some 
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2,000  or  3,000;  and  even  including  Robertson’s  and  Jones’  brigades, 
it  could  not  have  exceeded  that  number  more  than  a  few  hundred; 
if  it  reached  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  march,  all  the 
time  from  the  start,  led  us  from  the  sources  from  which  our  ranks 
could  be  refilled,  and  hence,  our  losses  were  permanent  for  the 
entire  campaign.  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  decrease  after 
we  crossed  the  Potomac;  but  we  had  some  even  then. 

Colonel  Taylor  gives  our  strength  on  the  20t,h  of  July,  after  we 
had  returned  to  the  valley,  as  41,388  effective  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery,  and  7,612  cavalry — in  all  49,000;  and,  hence,  he  deduces  our 
loss  at  about  19,000. 

This  mode  of  estimating  the  loss  may  ascertain  very  nearly  the 
real  loss,  that  is,  the  number  of  men  placed  hors  clu  combat;  but  it 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  misapprehension.  The  official  reports 
show  the  losses  in  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  several  corps 
above,  as  follows: 


In  Longstreet’s  corps .  7,659 

Ewell’s  “  6,094 

Hill’s  “  8,982 


Total .  22,735 


This  is  exclusive  of  the  loss  in  the  cavalry,  which  was  not  incon¬ 
siderable. 

Add  this  reported  loss  of  22,735  to  the  49,000,  and  it  would 
give  71,735  as  our  force  in  the  campaign.  Add  the  same  loss  to 
the  effective  infantry  and  artillery  shown  by  the  returns  of  July 
20th,  and  it  would  give  64,125  as  the  strength  of  those  arms; 
and  deducting  the  artillery  from  this  latter  number,  it  would 
appear  that  we  had  about  60,000  infantry  in  the  campaign, 
whereas  the  returns  of  May  31st  show  only  54,356. 

Colonel  Taylor  omits  to  take  into  consideration  the  very  large 
regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wharton,  the  Fifty- 
first  Virginia,  which  arrived  at  Winchester  from  Southwestern 
Virginia  while  we  were  in  Pennsjdvania,  the  convalescent  wounded 
from  the  battle-fields  of  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg  (Sec¬ 
ond),  that  had,  by  the  20th  of  July  reached  the  valley,  as  well  as 
my  three  regiments  that  were  left  behind,  and  the  stragglers  and 
disabled  men  who  had  come  up.  This  omission  gives  rise  to  a 
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criticism  on  his  estimates  which  has  already  been  made  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  writer  on  the  war  in  a  private  letter  to  myself. 

The  discrepancy  between  Colonel  Taylor’s  estimate  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  returns  of  the  loss  may  be  reconciled  in  this  way:  Those  who 
lagged  behind  or  fell  out  of  the  ranks  for  any  cause  before  we 
crossed  the  Potomac  could  not  rejoin  the  army  after  that  time 
before  our  return.  When  we  returned,  we  began  to  meet  the 
stragglers  arid  the  convalescent  wounded  from  the  battle-fields  of 
May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  and  perhaps  some  recruits.  Some 
of  them  came  with  the  supply  ordnance  train,  which  was  a  part 
of  that  attacked  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry  at  Williamsport  after  the 
battle,  and  many  more  reached  us  in  the  valley  by  the  20th  of 
July,  having  been  assembled  there  while  we  were  in  Pennsylvania. 
My  three  regiments  that  had  been  left  behind  were  then  counted 
in  the  returns,  as  I  suppose  was  the  case  with  Wharton’s  regiment. 
By  these  means  the  ranks  of  the  army  had  been  increased  proba¬ 
bly  to  the  extent  of  some  8,000  or  10,000  men;  moreover,  many 
of  those  reported  wounded  were  very  slightly  wounded,  as  it  was 
the  custom  to  report  as  such  all  who  were  hurt,  however  slightly, 
and  some  very  insignificant  scratches  sometimes  were  reported 
under  the  head  of  wounds.  Many  of  the  slightly  wounded  did  not,  in 
fact,  properly  come  under  the  head  of  losses  to  the  army,  as  they 
marched  with  it  or  with  the  ambulance  trains,  bringing  off  their 
arms  and  equipments,  and,  without  being  sent  to  hospitals,  soon 
returned  to  duty.  Their  services  were  not  actually  lost,  or  were 
lost  for  so  short  a  time  as  not  to  warrant  their  being  counted  in 
the  real  losses  of  the  army. 

Making  this  allowance,  and  Colonel  Taylor  s  estimate  of  oui 
losses  in  the  whole  campaign  is  not  far  from  correct. 

To  illustrate  this  view:  The  official  reports  of  Longstreet,  Jack- 
son,  and  D.  H.  Hill;  in  whose  commands  were  comprised  the  whole 
of  our  infantry  and  artillery  engaged  in  the  campaign,  beginning 
with  Cedar  Pain  in  August,  1862,  and  ending  with  the  minor  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  valley  after  Sharpsburg,  from  first  to  last,  show 
for  that  period,  a  loss  of  21,294  in  killed  and  wounded  alone.  This 
of  course  excludes  the  cavalry,  and  yet  the  returns  made  by  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  army,  which  accompany  General  Iiee’s 
report,  show  only  19,306  killed  and  wounded  in  all  arms,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  cavalry,  for  the  same  period.  This  results  from  the  fact 
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that  a  considerable  number  of  those  reported  as  wounded  did  not 
even  require  surgical  treatment  or  attention. 

The  returns  at  the  close  of  July,  1862,  nine  days  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cedar  Run  or  Slaughter’s  Mountain,  show  69,559  for  duty 
in  the  Department  of  Northern  Virginia.  No  new  troops  reached 
tho  army  after  those  returns  were  made  before  the  campaign 
opened;  some  embraced  in  it  were  left  at  Richmond,  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  campaign.  The  returns  for  September,  made 
after  Sharpsburg  and  the  minor  engagements  following  it,  show 
for  duty  52,609,  while  the  loss  in  Longstreet’s,  Jackson’s,  and  D. 
H.  Hill’s  commands,  including  missing,  for  the  period  above  stated, 
was  23,575.  This  again  excludes  the  cavalry.  Add  the  number 
shown  by  the  returns  at  the  close  of  September  and  the  above  loss, 
and  there  will  appear  a  force  of  76,184;  yet,  it  is  very  certain  that 
General  Lee  did  not  have,  in  the  campaign  against  Pope  and  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  including  all  that  came  up  while  it  was  progressing,  that 
number  of  men  by  man 3’  thousands.  Add  the  52,609  shown  by 
the  September  returns  to  the  loss  shown  bj’  the  Medical  Director’s 
report  in  killed  and  wounded  alone  for  Brownsboro’,  Crampton’s 
Gap,  Harper’s  Feriy,  Sharpsburg,  and  Shepherdstown,  which  was 
10,291,  and  we  have  62,900  to  begin  that  series  of  engagements 
with,  and  3'et  we  know  that  we  had  no  such  force  there.  "Without 
counting  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  at  Sharpsburg, 
which  was  8,000  or  10,000,  and  the  September  returns  would  give 
us  52,609  to  fight  that  battle  \vith,  and  counting  the  losses,  about 
60,000,  3’et  General  Lee  sa3’S  he  had  less  than  40,000  men  at 
Sharpsburg,  and  I  feel  sure  that  30,000  would  cover  our  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery  on  the  field  at  that  battle. 

It  comes  within  m3’  personal  knowledge,  that  Lawton’s  brigade 
of  Ewell’s  division,  which  division  I  commanded  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  battle  at  Sharpsburg,  and  from  that  time,  had  on  the 
field  onty  1,150  men,  and  its  loss  there  was  554  in  killed  and 
wounded;  and  3’et,  before  the  return  of  September  was  made,  it 
numbered  nearly  2,000.  This  great  accession  of  strength  was 
caused  b3T  the  return  of  convalescents,  stragglers,  and  temporarily 
disabled  men  who  had  fallen  out  of  ranks  before  we  crossed  the 
Potomac.  A  less  time  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg 
and  the  close  of  September  than  between  the  battle  of  Gett3*sburg 
and  the  20th  of  July,  and  these  illustrations  will  serve  to  confirm 
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my  view  that  the  force  shown  by  the  returns  of  July  the  20th, 
1863,  included  in  it  very  many  men  who  had  never  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  all. 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  very  certain  that  we  had  less  than 
60,000  effectives  of  all  arms  at  Gettj’sburg,  and  that  the  battle 
was  fought  with  something  under  50,000  infantry  and  about  4,000 
artillerymen  on  our  side,  the  cavalry  merely  serving  to  protect 
our  flanks  and  guard  our  trains,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
they  could  not  be  employed  in  the  battle. 

I  will  now  give  some  consideration  to  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  Federal  strenght  at  the  battle,  as  that  bears  a  very  important 
relation  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  battle  itself.  It  must  he  borne 
in  mind  that  Avhen  Hooker  moved  from  the  banks  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  his  route  led  him  all  the  time  towards  the  sources  from 
which  his  army  was  to  be  recruited;  that  while  the  route  of  our 
army  was  the  arc  of  a  circle,  he  moved  on  the  cord  of  it;  and  that, 
therefore,  our  movements  had  to  be  rapid  while  his  were  slow. 

When  our  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac  ho  was  enabled  to 
recruit  his  strength,  not  only  from  the  convalescents  from  the  hos¬ 
pitals  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  further  North,  time  enough 
having  elapsed  to  enable  the  wounded  from  the  fields  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Fredericksburg  to  begin  to  return  to  duty,  but  also 
from  the  troops  in  the  defences  of  Washington  south  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  now  rendered  useless  there,  as  well  as  from  new  recruits  an¬ 
swering  to  the  many  earnest  appeals  to  the  “loyal  North  to  rally 
to  the  “Standard  of  the  Union”  and  the  defence  of  the  invaded 
“loyal  State,”  as  well  as  of  the  National  Capital.  It  was  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  his  army  should  decrease  from  causes 
similar  to  those  that  were  diminishing  ours.  His  chief  of  staff, 
who  subsequently  occupied  the  same  relation  to  Meade,  in  his  tes¬ 
timony  (Con.  Rep.,  428),  says  that  on  the  10th  of  June,  when 
Hooker  was  yet  on  the  Rappahannock,  “the  First  corps  had 
11.350;  Second  corps,  11,361;  Third  corps,  11,898;  Fifth  corps, 
10,136;  Sixth  corps,  15,408;  Eleventh  corps,  10,177 ;  Twelfth  corps, 
7,925;  making  in  all,  78,245.” 

This  was  exclusive  of  the  cavalry,  which  Bates,  in  his  history 
of  the  battle,  concedes  to  have  been  12,000,  and  of  the  reserve 
artillery,  which  General  Hunt,  in  his  testimony,  says  constituted 
one-third  of  the  artillery  of  the  army.  Butterfield,  the  chief-of- 
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staff,  in  reply  to  the  question:  “Had  there  been  any  considerable 
change  in  the  army  between  the  10th  of  June  and  the  time  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought?”  says:  “A  portion  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Reserves,  some  4,000  or  5,000,  had  been  added  to  the 
Fifth  corps;  General  Stannard’s  Vermont  brigade  had  been  added 
to  the  First  corps,  but  were  to  go  out  of  service  very  shortly,  (it 
was,  however,  at  Gettysburg);  General  Lockwood,  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  brigade,  of  about  2,500  men,  had  joined  the  Twelfth  corps. 
I  have  a  memorandum  among  my  papers  at  Lookout  Yalley,  which 
will  show  all  the  additions  made  to  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  figures.” 

On  pages  417-8,  he  says:  “General  Hooker  had  had  in  mind,  as 
a  part  of  his  operations,  to  use  the  garrison  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
which  consisted  of  10,000  or  11,000  men  under  General  French. 
*  *  *  General  Hooker’s  intention  had  been  to  take  that  garrison, 
with  General  Slocum’s  corps  (the  Twelfth),  near  Knoxville,  the 
two  making  about  25,000  men,  throw  them  rapidly  in  rear  of 
General  Lee,”  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Lockwood  had  then  joined;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Twelfth  corps  had  been  increased  from  7,925 
to  about  12,000,  even  if  Lockwood  had  then  joined,  without  count¬ 
ing  his  brigade,  which  was  an  increase  of  4,000.  The  other  corps 
must  also  have  increased,  and  accordingly  we  find  Hooker  tele¬ 
graphing  to  Halleck  on  the  27th  of  June,  as  follows,  (Con.  Rep., 
291):  “1  would  respectfully  state  that,  including  the  portions  of 
General  Heintzeilman’s  command  and  Schenck’s  now  with  me, 
my  whole  force  of  enlisted  men  for  duty  will  not  exceed  105,000.” 
He  is  then  protesting  that  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  him, 
and  of  course  was  not  disposed  to  overstate  his  force.  A  force  of 
105,000  must  have  had  at  least  5,000  officers,  which  would  make 
the  whole  110,000,  and  this  was  exclusive  of  French’s  command, 
as  shown  by  Colonel  Taylor.  There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that 
this  force  decreased  as  Meade  approached  Gettysburg  after  he 
assumed  command,  for  he  was  probably  joined  by  other  troops, 
and  there  are  very  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  he  had 
between  90,000  and  100,000  men,  perhaps  fully  the  latter  number, 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  exclusive  of  his  cavalry. 

The  absurd  estimate  of  Professor  Bates  that  the  105,000  re¬ 
ported  by  Hooker  had  been  reduced  to  only  72,000  between  the 
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27th  of  June  and  the  2nd  of  July,  if  true,  would  furnish  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  “loyalty”  and  patriotism  of  the  North,  and 
on  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  who  had  rallied  to  the  “Standard  of 
the  Union”  in  order  to  “save  the  life  of  the  nation.”  Equally  as 
preposterous  is  the  statement  of  Doubleday  that  there  were  only 
14,000  men  on  the  Federal  side  on  the  1st  of  July  to  oppose  60,000 
on  our  side. 

We  know  that  we  got  as  many  as  6,000  prisoners,  including  the 
wounded  left  on  the  field  and  in  the  hospitals  in  Gettysburg  from 
the  First  and  Eleventh  corps,  and  there  must  have  been  a  loss  of 
as  many  more  in  killed  and  wounded;  in  fact,  Bates  puts  the  loss 
in  those  two  corps  at  about  10,000.  Butterfield  says  that  on  the 
4th  their  commanders  reported,  respectively,  in  the  First  corps, 
5,000,  and  in  the  Eleventh,  5,500  left  after  all  the  fighting  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd,  which  does  not  accord,  by  any  means,  with  Double¬ 
day’s  statement. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  Northern  writers  grope  in  the  dark, 
and  resort  to  conjecture  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  Meade’s  army 
at  Gettysburg,  when  the  official  returns  on  file  in  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  office  should  settle  the  question.  They  always  persist  in 
putting  our  force  far  beyond  that  shown  by  any  official  returns  of 
ours,  and  the  Federal  force  greatly  under  that  shown  by  their  own 
returns.  This  applies  to  all  the  battles. 

The  assumption  that  the  Confederate  Government,  with  at  best 
only  a  population  of  5,000,000  of  whites  to  draw  from  when  it  was 
hard  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  population  be¬ 
yond  its  reach,  could  furnish  more  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  the  Federal  Government,  with  a  population  of  20,- 
000,000  to  draw  from,  besides  its  foreign  recruits,  could  furnish  to 
defend  the  soil  of  the  “loyal  North”  and  the  national  capital, 
and  that,  while  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  resounded  with  the  tread 
of  the  “  rebel  horde,”  “the  defenders  of  the  Union  ”  were  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  to  go 
home,  and  otherwise  abandoning  the  standard  to  which  they  had 
rallied  with  “patriotic  ardor,”  furnishes  food  for  curious  reflection. 

I  will  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  points,  to  notice  which 
is  the  main  object  of  this  paper. 

General  Fitz.  Lee,  after  paying  a  very  just  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  General  Ewell,  says,  in  reference  to  the  first  day’s  fight: 
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“I  believe  a  little  more  marching,  perhaps  a  little  more  fight¬ 
ing,  would  have  given  us  the  coveted  position,  and  that  in  such  an 
event  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  would  have  had  another  name,  and 
possibly  another  result — -who  knows?” 

Colonel  Allan  says: 

“The  Confederates  would  probably  have  been  successful — first, 
had  Ewell  and  Hill  pushed  Howard’s  broken  troops  over  the  top 
of  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  first  day.” 

He  then  assigns  four  other  conditions  that  wrould  have  given  us 
success. 

Colonel  Taylor,  in  his  memorandum,  makes  the  same  point  as  to 
Ewell’s  conduct,  but  it  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  paper  from 
the  Philadelphia  Times ,  as  follows  : 

“General  Lee  witnessed  the  flight  of  the  Federals  through  Get¬ 
tysburg  and  up  the  hills  beyond.  He  then  directed  me  to  go  to 
General  Ewell  and  say  to  him  that  from  the  position  he  occupied 
he  could  see  the  enemy  retreating  over  those  hills,  without  organi¬ 
zation,  and  in  great  confusion ;  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  press 
‘those  people’  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  the  heights,  and 
that,  if  possible,  he  wished  him  to  do  this.  In  obedience  to  these 
instructions,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  General  Ewell  and  deliv¬ 
ered  the  order  of  General  Lee;  and  after  receiving  from  him  some 
message  for  the  Commanding-General  in  regard  to  the  prisoners 
captured,  returned  to  the  latter  and  reported  that  his  order  had 
been  delivered.  Generell  Ewell  did  not  express  any  objection  or 
indicate  the  existence  of  any  impediment  to  the  execution  of  the 
order  conveyed  to  him,  but  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that 
it  would  be  executed.  In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  how¬ 
ever,  which  General  Lee  was  accustomed  to  accord  his  lieuten¬ 
ants,  and  probably  because  of  an  undue  regard  for  his  admonition, 
given  early  in  the  day,  not  to  precipitate  a  general  engagement, 
General  Ewell  deemed  it  unwise  to  make  the  pursuit.  The  troops 
were  not  moved  forward,  and  the  enemy  proceeded  to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  position  which  it  was  designed  that  General  Ewell 
should  seize.  Major-General  Edward  Johnson,  whose  division 
reached  the  field  after  the  engagement  and  formed  on  the  left  of 
Early,  in  a  conversation  had  with  me  since  the  war  about  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  in  which  I  sought  an  explanation  of  our  inaction  at 
the  time,  assured  me  that  there  was  no  hindrance  to  his  moving 
forward,  but  that,  after  getting  bis  command  in  line  of  battle,  and 
before  it  became  seriously  engaged  or  had  advanced  any  great 
distance,  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  had  orders  to  halt.  This 
was  after  General  Lee’s  message  was  delivered  to  General  Ewell.” 

The  language  quoted  from  all  three  of  the  officers  named  con¬ 
veys  a  very  serious  imputation  upon  General  Ewell — if  not  by 
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direct  imputation,  at  least  by  necessary  inference.  It  implies  that 
he  was  inactive  when  he  should  have  pressed  on,  and  that  he  was, 
therefore,  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Colonel  Allan’s 
language  would  make  this  implication  equally  applicable  to  Gen. 
Hill,  and,  in  fact,  to  General  Lee — for,  as  shown  by  the  statements 
of  Colonel  Taylor  and  General  Hoth,  he  was  on  the  field  in  full 
time  to  direct  all  the  movements  looking  to  a  pursuit  and  the 
realization  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  success  that  had  been 
gained.  In  reality  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  failure  to 
seize  Cemetery  Hill  that  afternoon  should  rest  exclusively  on 
Ewell’s  shoulders.  Colonel  Allan’s  criticism,  therefore,  to  that 
extent,  is  more  impartial  and  judicious  than  that  of  the  others; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  give  a 
solitary  “ reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them”  that  Gen.  Ewell, 
by  going  on,  could  have  seized  Cemetery  Hill,  or  that  the  seizure 
of  that  hill  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  would  have  been  of  mate¬ 
rial  advantage  to  us.  All  that  is  assumed. 

Without  controverting  any  fact  stated  by  Colonel  Taylor  in  his 
own  knowledge  (the  other  gentlemen  state  no  facts  in  this  con¬ 
nection),  I  propose  to  show  that  they  are  all  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  all  of  their  con¬ 
jectures  and  speculations  in  regard  to  the  probable  result  of  a 
further  effort  on  our  part  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  have  no 
basis  to  rest  on. 

In  order  to  get  at  what  are  called  the  “bottom  facts”  affecting 
the  question  in  band,  I  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  what  came 
under  my  personal  observation  on  that  day,  and  my  own  part 
therein. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  well-known  facts  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Heth’s  division  on  the  road  from  Cashtown,  supported 
by  Pender’s,  had  brought  on  the  engagement,  and  that  Rodes, 
who  had  camped  at  Iieidleberg  the  night  before,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Cashtown,  came  down  on  the  road  from  M.ummasburgh  about 
2  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  became  engaged  on  Heth’s  left.  I  arrived 
about  an  hour  after  Rodes  got  up.  I  had  marched  from  about 
three  miles  from  Heidlersburg  in  the  direction  of  York,  a  distance 
of  fully  fourteen  miles,  I  think,  and  perhaps  more.  Of  course,  as 
I  was  moving  by  flank,  it  required  a  little  time  to  get  my  division 
in  line,  but  the  formation  was  as  rapid  as  possible.  The  enemy 
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was  then  holding  his  line  on  the  north  of  the  town  firmly,  and 
his  right  Avas  pressing  back  Rodes’  left  brigade.  I  had  not  seen 
Ewell  or  Rodes  since  the  night  before,  and  had,  on  my  march, 
merely  received  directions  from  Ewell,  in  a  note  sent  by  courier, 
to  move  towards  Gettysburg,  as  Hill  was  advancing  on  that  place. 
Without  waiting  to  communicate  with  Rodes  or  Ewell,  as  soon  as 
the  division  was  formed  in  line  the  advance  was  made  with  three 
brigades — Gordon’s,  Hays’,  and  Hoke’s — the  latter  commanded  by 
Colonel  Avery;  Smith’s  brigade  being  posted  near  the  York  road 
to  protect  our  trains  and  flank  from  some  cavalry  reported  to  be 
on  it.  Gordon  first  struck  Barlow’s  division,  and  drove  it  back  in 
great  disorder.  Hays  and  Avery  then  advanced  beyond  Gordon’s 
left,  and  struck  another  line,  retired  back  from  the  first,  and  routed 
that,  driving  it  through  the  town.  Haj's’  alone  entered  the  town, 
Avery  going  into  open  ground,  or  rather  a  field,  on  the  left  of  the 
town.  Gordon’s  ammunition  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  he 
had  stopped  to  refill  his  cartridge-boxes.  The  movements  of  my 
brigades  had  been  very  prompt  and  rapid,  and  brought  them  in 
the  rear  and  flank  of  the  force  confronting  Rodes.  That  force 
then  commenced  falling  back,  and  the  rout  soon  became  general. 
The  troops  from  Rodes’  front  moved  to  our  right  of  the  town, 
followed  by  his  division,  and  I  soon  saw  the  Federal  troops  from 
Seminary  Hill  coming  back  also.  I  sent  for  Smith’s  brigade,  and 
for  my  artillery  also;  but  Smith  did  not  come,  and  I  sent  a  second 
time.  Before  the  artillery  came  to  me,  the  Federal  troops  passing 
to  the  right  of  the  town  towards  Cemetery  Hill,  had  got  out  of 
reach.  Elated  with  the  success,  I  rode  into  the  town,  past  the 
prisoners  streaming  to  the  rear  with  scarcely  any  guard,  and 
found  Hays  forming  line  along  a  street  on  the  left  of  the  town. 
The  enemy  had  begun  firing  with  artillery  from  Cemetery  Hill  as 
soon  as  my  line  was  formed,  and  still  continued  it.  It  was  very 
apparent  that  a  force  was  there  which  had  not  participated  in  the 
fight  below,  and  sharp-shooters  were  firing  from  the  part  of  the 
town  nearest  the  hill,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  that  Hays  had  formed  his  line  and  Avery  had  got  his  men 
under  cover  behind  a  low  ridge  in  the  field,  I  rode  to  find  Ewell 
and  Rodes,  or  either,  to  urge  that  we  should  advance  at  once  upon 
the  hill  in  our  front,  before  the  enemy  could  reform.  I  found  some 
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of  Rodes’  brigade  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  just  forming  line, 
but  did  not  find  him. 

I  think  all  of  his  brigades  had  not  come  up.  I  rode  a  little  out 
of  town  on  that  side,  on  the  Cushtown  road,  to  look  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  point  of  view,  and  see  if  I  could  find  Ewell  or 
Rodes.  I  met  here  with  a  staff  officer  of  Pender’s  division,  who 
had  ridden  to  the  town  after  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  it, 
and  requested  him  to  go  and  tell  General  Hill  that  if  he  would 
send  forward  a  division,  we  could  take  that  hill.  None  of  Hill’s 
troops  had  advanced  beyond  Seminary  Ridge.  In  a  very  short 
time  Colonel  Smead,  of  Ewell’s  staff,  came  to  me  and  informed  me 
that  Ewell  had  sent  him  to  tell  me  that  Johnson  was  coming  up,  and 
to  ask  me  where  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  put.  The  enemy  just 
about  this  time  commenced  a  furious  fire  from  his  artillery  all 
around.  While  Colonel  Smead  and  myself  were  having  a  hurried 
conversation  about  the  subject  of  his  message,  with  the  shells 
bursting  around  us,  the  aide  of  General  Smith  came  to  me  in  a 
gallop  and  under  great  excitemeut,  and  told  me  that  General 
Smith  said  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  the  York  road  with 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  and  he  could  not  hold  him  back. 
General  Smith  had  not  obeyed  my  order  when  I  sent  for  him  by 
reason  of  the  report  of  an  advance  on  that  road.  I  had  no  faith 
in  the  report  myself,  but  knowing  the  effect  such  a  report  must 
have  on  the  men  in  Gettysburg  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  as, 
if  true,  it  would  bring  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  I  immediately 
ordered  one  of  my  staff  officers  to  go  and  tell  Gordon  to  take  his 
brigade  out  on  the  York  road  and  take  command  of  Smith’s  also, 
and  stop  that  “stampeding.” 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  a  very  few  moments,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  had  designated  to  Colonel  Smead  Culp’s  Hill,  the 
wooded  hill  east  of  the  town  and  adjoining  Cemetery  Hill,  as  the 
position  Johnson  should  take  when  he  got  up,  as  it  evidently  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy’s  position.  I  very  quickly  received  another 
message  from  General  Ewell,  stating  that  he  wished  to  see  me  in 
the  town.  I  rode  to  him  at  once,  and  he  again  informed  me  that 
Johnson  was  coming  on  and  would  soou  be  up,  and  he  repeated 
the  question  as  to  which  I  thought  the  best  position  for  Johnson’s 
division.  I  pointed  out  to  him  Culp’s  Hill  as  the  proper  position 
for  Johnson,  and  I  urged  the  propriety  of  pushing  on  and  captur- 
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ing  Cemetery  Hill.  He  then  asked  me  to  ride  with  him  up  the 
street  towards  the  hill  to  reconnoitre;  but,  as  we  were  proceeding 
that  way,  wc  were  stopped  by  a  fire  from  the  enemy’s  sharpshoot¬ 
ers  in  that  end  of  the  town.  General  Ewell  was  not  disposed  to 
make  the  advance  until  Johnson  arrived,  because  Rodes’  division 
had  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss — 2,500,  as  Rodes  states — and  only 
two  of  my  brigades  wore  available.  Reports  were  being  con¬ 
stantly  received  of  the  enemy’s  advance  in  force  on  the  York  road, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  my  two  brigades  in  that  direction  to 
•prevent  a  panic  and  protect  our  flank  and  rear,  if  there  should  be 
any  truth  in  the  reports.  That  was  was  by  no  means  improbable, 
as  we  knew  Stuart  had  had  a  fight  at  or  near  Hanover  the  day 
before,  and  Colonel  White,  who  moved  on  the  York  road  on  the 
march  back,  had  reported  to  me  that  a  force  of  the  enemy’s  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  had  been  on  that  road.  Ewell,  Rodes,  and 
myself,  while  waiting  for  Johnson’s  arrival,  rode  out  of  the  town 
a  short  distance  to  look  out  on  the  York  road,  which  was  visible 
for  nearly  or  quite  two  miles,  to  see  if  we  could  discover  any  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  enemy’s  advance.  I  placed  no  confidence  in  the 
rumor,  but  Rodes  was  inclined  to  believe  it,  while  Ewell  seemed 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  opinion  to  form,  as  the  reports  came  mainly 
from  straggling  cavalrymen,  some  of  whom  I  think  were  waifs 
from  the  battle-field  of  Hanover. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  matter,  a  line  of  skirmishers  wTas 
seen  away  out  on  our  right  of  the  York  road,  as  we  stood,  appa¬ 
rently  advancing  towards  us,  when  Rodes  exclaimed:  “There  they 
come  now  1  ”  To  this  I  replied  in  somewhat  emphatic  language,  that 
it  could  not  be  the  enemy;  that  Gordon  was  out  there;  and  if  the 
enemy  was  advancing  he  would  certainly  be  firing  on  him.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  it  wTas  very  hard  to  distinguish  between 
the  blue  and  the  gray  at  a  distance,  as  both  looked  dark.  To  solve 
the  doubt,  Lieutenant  T.  T.  Turner,  of  Ewell’s  staff,  and  Robert 
D.  Early,  of  mine,  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  turned  out 
that  the  skirmishers  were  some  General  Smith  had  sent  out,  which 
Gordon  was  having  moved  back  to  post  differently.  All  this  con¬ 
sumed  time,  and  Johnson  had  not  yet  arrived. 

When  the  enemy  was  driven  through  the  town  it  was  about  4 
P.  M.,  and  it  was  now  getting  towards  sunset.  I  rode  to  see  about 
my  two  brigades  confronting  the  enemy,  as  it  was  very  apparent  he 
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was  determined  to  hold  the  position  on  Cemetery  Hill;  in  fact, 
that  purpose  was  manifest  from  the  beginning.  I  was  soon  sent 
for  by  General  Ewell,  and  on  reaching  him  I  found  General  Lee 
with  him  and  Eodes  in  the  back  porch  of  a  small  house  north  of 
the  town,  near  the  road  from  Carlisle,  when  a  conference  took 
place,  of  which  I  will  speak  before  I  am  done. 

It  was  now  after  sunset,  and  Johnson  had  arrived  and  his  divi¬ 
sion  was  halted  near  the  College,  in  the  northwest  of  the  town 
adjacent  to  the  Mummasburgh  road.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
Johnson’s  brigades  were  not  up,  and  that  some  of  his  men  were 
then  moving  into  position.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  In  this  position  he  was  immediately  in  rear  of  Eodes’ 
line,  <i  half  mile  or  more  distant  from  it,  and  the  town,  as  well  as 
Eodes’  and  my  lines,  were  between  him  and  the  enemy.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  advancing  upon  the  enemy  when  halted 
at  this  point,  and  he  did  not  get  on  my  left  until  after  dark.  It  is 
highly  probable  he  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference  and 
the  instructions  General  Lee  should  give  us,  or  he  may  have  been 
halted  wThile  Lieutenants  Turner  and  Early  were  ascertaining  if 
the  skirmishers  we  had  seen  were  the  enemy’s.  Johnson  was 
not  present  at  the  conference,  and  I  know  that  when  that  took  place 
all  idea  of  advancing  to  the  attack  of  Cemetery  Hill  that  night 
had  been  abandoned,  for  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  time  for 
that  had  passed. 

*1  have  Stated  all  these  facts  to  show  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
we  had  to  deal  with.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  advance 
against  the  heights,  and  would  have  made  it  with  my  own  divi¬ 
sion,  immediately  after  the  enemy  was  driven  through  the  town, 
if  Smith  bad  come  to  me  with  his  brigade  when  sent  for,  as  soon 
as  Gordon’s  ammunition  was  replenished.  General  Smith  had 
been  posted  so  as  to  protect  our  left  flank,  and  receiving  informa¬ 
tion,  which  he  credited,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  that 
flank,  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  necessarily  entrusted  to  him, 
he  did  not  think  it  prudeut  to  withdraw,  for  which  he  was  not 
censurable.  My  other  two  brigades  were  greatly  encumbered  with 
prisoners  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  and  by  the  loss  already  sus¬ 
tained,  which  was  208,  their  joint  numbei’s  had  been  reduced  be¬ 
low  2,550.  Gordon’s  brigade  had  sustained  a  loss  of  378,  and  its 
strength,  therefore,  was  below  1,700.  I  here  make  no  allowance 
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for  loss  in  marching  in  either  brigade  since  we  crossed  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  Gordon,  in  his  report,  says  he  went  into  action  with  about 
1,200  men — one  regiment  being  detached  to  support  the  artillery. 
Subsequent  developments  have  satisfied  me  that  the  attack,  if 
made,  though  Eodes  may  have  joined  'in  it,  would  'probably  have 
met  with  a  repulse. 

It  turns  out  that  Steinwehr’s  division  had  been  left  on  Cemetery 
Hill  as  a  reserve,  with  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and  Double¬ 
day,  who  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  forces  on  his 
side,  says  that  division  numbered  3,000  or  4,000.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  assume  that  it  was  fully  4,000  strong. 

Bates,  the  State  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  says: 

“When  Howard  came  up  he  left  one  division  under  Gen.  Alex,  von 
Steinwehr  upon  this  hill,  with  directions  to  have  it  posted  most 
advantageously  to  hold  the  position,  and  to  cover  retiring  troops. 
Around  the  base  of  this  hill  were  low  stone  walls,  tier  above  tier, 
extending  from  the  Taneytown  road  around  to  the  westerly  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Wolf’s  Hill.  These  afforded  excellent  protection  to 
infantry,  and  behind  which  the  soldiers,  weary  with  the  long 
march  and  covered  with  dust,  threw  themselves  for  rest.  *  * 

Von  Steinwehr  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  having  been  thor¬ 
oughly  schooled  in  the  practice  of  the  Prussian  army.  His  mili¬ 
tary  eye  was  delighted  with  this  position,  and  thither  he  drew  his 
heavy  pieces,  and  planted  them  at  the  utmost  verge  towards  the 
town 

There  was  no  time  to  build  a  fort,  for  which  the  ground  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted.  He  accordingly  threw  up  lunettes  abound  eath 
gun.  These  were  not  mere  heaps  of  stubble  and  turf,  but  solid 
works  of  such  height  and  thickness  as  to  defy  the  most  powerful 
bolts  which  the  enemy  could  throw  against  them,  with  smooth 
and  perfectly  level  platforms,  on  which  the  guns  could  be  worked.” 

This  was  done  while  the  fighting  was  going  on  north  and  west 
of  the  town,  and  Steinwehr,  therefore,  stood  firm,  and  furnished  a 
rallying  point  for  the  troops  driven  from  and  across  the  plains  be¬ 
low.  His  position  faced  the  line  occupied  by  Eodes  and  myself 
after  we  advanced  into  the  town,  and  we  would  have  had  to  storm 
it  in  order  to  carry  the  heights.  While  the  enemy’s  troops  that 
had  been  engaged  were  considerably  demoralized,  yet  a  number  of 
them  rallied  behind  Steinwehr’s  division.  Hancock,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Meade  to  take  command  at  Gettysburg,  in  his  testimony, 
says:  “I  found  that,  practically,  the  fight  was  then  over.  The 
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rear  of  our  column,  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  was  then  coming 
through  the  town  of  Gettysburg.”  (Con.  Rep.,  406.) 

He  is  here  speaking  of  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  at  5:25  P. 
M.  he  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Meade : 

“When  I  arrived  here  an  hour  since,  I  found  that  our  troops 
had  given  up  the  front  of  Gettysburg  and  the  town.  We  have 
now  taken  up  a  position  in  the  cemetery,  and  cannot  well  be 
taken;  it  is  a  position,  however,  easily  turned.  Slocum  is  now 
coming  on  the  ground,  and  is  taking  a  position  on  the  right, 
which  will  protect  the  right.  But  we  have  as  yet  no  troops  on 
the  left,  the  Third  corps  not  having  yet  reported;  but  I  suppose 
that  it  is  marching  up'.  If  so,  his  flank  will  in  a  degree  protect 
our  left  flunk.”  (Con.  Rep..  357.) 

General  Sickles,  commanding  the  Third  corps,  in  his  testimony, 
says: 

“I,  therefore,  moved  to  Gettysburg  on  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  made  a  forced  march,  and  arrived  there  about  the  time 
General  Howard  had  taken  position  on  Cemetery  Hill.  I  found 
his  troops  well  posted  in  a  secure  position  on  the  ridge.”  (Con. 
Rep.,  297.) 


Warren,  in  his  testimony,  speaking  of  his  arrival  a  very  short 
time  after  Hancock,  says: 

“General  Howard  was  then  on  Cemetery  Ridge  with  our  divi¬ 
sion.  General  •  Buford’s  cavalry  was  all  in  line  of  battle  between 
our  position  there  and  the  enemy.  Our  cavalry  presented  a  very 
handsome  front,  and,  I  think,  probably  checked  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  General  Hancock  made  a  great  deal  of  personal 
effort  to  get  our  troops  into  position,  and  I  think  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  there  did  a  great  deal  towards  restoring  order.”  (Con. 
Rep.,  377.) 

Buford  confronted  Hill’s  right,  and  had  two  brigades,  contain¬ 
ing  seven  regiments. 

General  Long,  in  his  letter  to  me,  says  he  was  directed  by  Gen. 
Lee  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  action  to  reconnoitre  the  po¬ 
sition,  and  he  adds:  “I  found  Cemetery  Hill  occupied  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  force — a  force  strongly  posted  behind  a  stone  fence  near 
its  crest,  and  the  rest  on  the  reverse  slope.  In  my  opinion,  an  at¬ 
tack  at  that  time,  with  the  troops  then  at  hand,  would  have  been 
hazardous  and  of  very  doubtful  success.” 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  a  mere  question  of  a  little  more  marching, 
nor  of  a  little  more  fighting  either,  which  was  involved.  If  we 
had  made  an  assault  on  Cemetery  Hill  and  occupied  it,  it  would 
have  involved  a  bloody  struggle,  and  then  to  find  Buford  to.  check 
our  further  progress,  and  the  Twelfth  corps,  under  Slocum,  and 
the  Third,  under  Sickles,  coming  on  the  ground.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  that  conjuncture  may  well  be  imagined. 
Slocum  and  Sickles  were  both  up  before  Johnson  arrived,  and  at 
least  one  of  Slocum’s  divisions  had  taken  position  immediately  in 
rear  of  Culp’s  Hill,  which  it  was  designed  Johnson  should  take. 
Before  Johnson  arrived  all  thought  of  moving  on  Cemetery  Hill 
tlmt  afternoon  had  been  abandoned,  as  it  was  then  evident  that 
the  enemy  had  rallied  from  the  dismay  of  his  defeat. 

The  most  that  the  capture  of  Cemetery  Hill  on  that  day  could 
have  accomplished  would  have  been  to  throw  the  enemy  back  on 
the  line  of  Pipe  creek,  which  Meade  had  already  selected  as  the 
position  for  receiving  our  attack,  for  he  would  not  have  attacked 
us  at  Cemetery  Hill.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  any  peculiar  strength  as  approached  from  his  side,  and  we 
could  not  have  awaited  him  there  for  any  length  of  time,  for  there 
wei’e  no  supplies  for  our  army  in  that  section.  Hence,  the  posi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  of  no  value  to  us  as  a  stronghold.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  idea  that  we  lost  a  great  opportunity  by 
not  going  on  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st. 

But,  if  we  did  lose  such  an  opportunity,  why  is  it  that  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  its  loss  should  rest  on  Ewell?  Anderson’s 
division  of  Hill’s  corps  came  up  about  the  close  of  the  fight,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  and  the  most  practicable  route  for  moving  on 
Cemetery  Hill  was  on  our  right  of  the  town.  The  question  of  the 
propriety  of  the  advance  was  submitted  to  Ewell’s  judgment,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  the  attempt  until  the  arrival 
of  Johnson;  and  I  must  confess  that,  though  my  opinion  at  the 
time  was  different,  subsequent  developments  have  satisfied  me 
that  his  decision  was  right.  Johnson  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
make  the  assault  with  a  prospect  of  success,  and  hence  it  was  not 
made  after,  his  arrival.  There  is,  then,  no  good  reason  for  im¬ 
puting  to  Ewell  an  intentional  disregard  of  the  wishes  or  ihstruc- 
tions  of  General  Lee. 
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Colonel  Taylor  has  either  wholly  misapprehended  General  John¬ 
son,  or  the  latter  was  laboring  under  some  very  great  mistake, 
when  they  had  the  conversation  after  the  war  on  the  subject. 
Johnson  did  not  get  into  line  of  battle  on  my  left  until  after  dark; 
and  if  he  had  been  in  line  of  battle  before  that  time,  it  was  when 
he  was  halted  near  the  College  before  moving  to  the  left.  It 
surely  could  not  have  been,  the  intention  for  him  to  march  from 
that  point  over  Bodes  and  myself  to  attack  the  enemy  on  Ceme¬ 
tery  Hill.  If  he  had  then,  or  after  dark,  been  ordered  to  advance 
upon  either  hill  for  the  purpose  of  attacking,  Rodes  and  myself 
would  have  been  informed  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  we  might  co¬ 
operate;  and  I  am  very  sure  I  received  no  such  information. 

But  let  us  see  what  General  Lee  and  General  Ewell  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  instructions  for  capturing  the  enemy’s  position  that 
afternoon. 

In  his  report  General  Lee  says: 

“Without  information  as  to  its  proximity  (Meade’s  main  force), 
the  strong  position  which  the  enem}T  had  assumed  could  not  be 
attacked  without  danger  of  exposing  the  four  divisions  present, 
already  weakened  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  to  overwhelming 
numbers  of  fresh  troops. 

“General  Ewell  was  therefore  instructed  to  carry  the  hill  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy  if  he  found  it  practicable,  but  to  avoid  a  gene¬ 
ral  engagement  until  the  arrival  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
army,  which  were  ordered  to  hasten  toward.  He  decided  to  await 
Johnson’s  division,  which  had  marched  from  Carlisle  by  the  road 
west  of  the  mountains,  to  guard  the  trains  of  his  corps,  and  con¬ 
sequently  did  not  reach  Gettysburg  until  a  late  hour.  In  the 
meantime  the  enemy  occupied  the  point  which  General  Ewell  de¬ 
signed  to  seize,  but  in  what  force  could  not  be  ascertained,  owing 
to  the  darkness.” 

It  is  now  known  that  that  force  was  the  Twelfth  corps. 

Here  is  General  Ewell’s  explanation  of  the  wThole  matter  as 
given  in  his  report : 

“The  enem}’  had  fallen  back  to  a  commanding  position  known 
as  Cemetery  Hill,  south  of  Gettysburg,  and  quickly  showed  a  for¬ 
midable  front  there.  On  entering  the  town  I  received  a  message 
from  the  Commanding-General  to  attack  the  hill,  if  I  could  do  so 
to  advantage.  I  could  not  bring  artillery  to  bear  on  it;  all  the 
troops  with  me  were  jaded  by  twelve  hours’  marching  and  fighting, 
and  I  was  notified  that  General  Johnson  was  close  to  the  town 
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with  his  division,  the  only  one  of  ray  corps  that  had  not  been 
engaged,  Anderson’s  division  of  the  Third  corps  having  been 
halted  to  let  them  pass.  Cemetery  Hill  was  uot  assailable  from 
the  town,  and  I  determined,  with  Johnson’s  division,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  wooded  hill  to  my  left,  on  a  line  with  and  command¬ 
ing  Cemetery  Hill.  Before  Johnson  got  up,  the  enemy  was  re¬ 
ported  moving  to  our  left  fllank — our  extreme  leit,  and  I  could 
see  what  seemed  to  be  his  skirmishers  in  that  direction.  Before 
this  report  could  be  investigated  by  Lieutenants  T.  T.  Turner,  of 
my  staff,  and  Robert  Early,  sent  to  investigate  it,  and  Johnson 
placed  in  position,  the  night  was  far  advanced. 

“I  received  orders  soon  after  dark  to  draw  my  corps  to  the  right 
in  case  it  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  w'here  it  was;  that  the 
Commanding-General  thought  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  that 
the  position  for  attack  was  a  favorable  one  on  that  side.  I  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Commanding-General  that  the  hill  above  referred  to 
was  unoccupied  by  the  enemy  at  dark,  as  reported  by  Lieutenants 
Turner  and  Early,  who  had  gone  upon  it,  and  that  it  commanded 
their  position  and  made  it  untenable,  so  far  as  I  could  judge. 

“He  decided  to  let  me  remain,  and  on  my  return  to  my  head¬ 
quarters,  after  12  o’clock  at  night,  I  sent  orders  to  Johnson,  by 
Lieutenant  and  Aide-de-Camp  T.  T.  Turner,  to  take  possession  of 
this  hill,  if  he  had  not  already  done  so.  General  Johnson  stated 
in  reply  to  that  order  that,  after  forming  his  line  of  battle  this 
side  of  the  wooded  hill  in  question,  he  had  sent  a  reconnoitering 
party  to  the  hill  with  orders  to  report  as  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy  in  reference  to  it.  This  party  on  nearing  the  summit  was 
met  /by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  a  portion  of  the  reconnoitering  party,  the  rest  of  it  making 
its  escape.  During  this  conversation  with  General  Johnson  a  man 
arrived,  bringing  a  dispaich  dated  at  midnight,  and  taken  from  a 
Federal  courier  making  his  way  from  General  Sykes  to  General 
Slocum,  in  which  the  former  stated  that  his  corps  was  then  halted 
four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  and  would  resume  its  march  at  4  A. 
M.  Lieutenant  Turner  brought  this  dispatch  to  my  headquarters, 
and  stated  that  General  Johnson  would  refrain  from  attacking  the 
position  until  I  had  received  notice  that  the  enemy  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  hill,  and  had  sent  him  further  orders. 

“Day  was  now  breaking,  and  it  was  too  late  for  any  change  of 
place  (plans?)  Meantime  orders  had  come  from  the  General  Com¬ 
manding  for  me  to  delay  my  attack  until  I  heard  Longstreet’s 
guns  open  fire  on  the  right.  Lieutenant  Turner  at  once  returned 
to  General  Johuson  and  delivered  these  instructions,  directing  him 
to  be  ready  to  attack,  Early  being  already  in  line  on  the  left  and 
Rodes  on  the  right  of  the  main  street  of  the  town,  Rodes’  right 
extending  out  on  the  Fairfield  road.” 

This  is  a  very  full  and  frank  statement  of  the  orders  received 
and  of  the  reasons  that  influenced  General  Ewell,  and  surely  his 
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character  and  services  were  such  as  to  demand  for  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  Commanding-General  himself, 
some  consideration  in  forming  a  coirect  estimate  of  the  propriety 
of  his  course  and  the  probabilities  of  capturing  Cemetery  Hill. 

But  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  censure  at  least  by 
implication  what  one  of  them  styles  “our  inaction  at  that  time,” 
have  entirely  overlooked  Ewell’s  statements,  and  have  followed  in 
the  rut  of  other  writers  who  have  given  their  crude  views  before 
Ewell’s  report  was  published. 

It  is  very  possible  that  General  Johnson  may  have  supposed 
that  he  was  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  when  he  was 
halted  near  the  College;  or,  it  may  be,  and  probably  was  the  fact, 
that  Ewell  had  ordered  him  to  take  possession  of  Culp’s  Hill,  then 
supposed  to  be  unoccupied,  when  he  ordered  him  to  the  position 
he  reached  after  dark;  and  that,  when  he  received  the  order  to 
draw  his  corps  to  the  right,  he  countermanded  the  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  hill,  until  General  Lee  had  heal'd  the  representa¬ 
tions  that  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose  in  that  respect;  or, 
it  may  be,  that  Johnson  was  about  to  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd,  when  the  message  was  sent  him  that  all  movements  were 
to  be  suspended  until  Longstreet’s  guns  were  heard.  In  some  one 
of  these  ways  General  Johnson  fell  into  his  mistake,  for  he  was 
incapable  of  a  misrepresentation,  and  no  one  can  suspect  for  a 
moment  that  Colonel  Taylor  has  intentionally  misstated  the  con. 
versation.  There  was  simply  a  misconception  somewhere. 

The  reference  of  Colonel  Taylor  to  this  conversation  wdth  Gen. 
Johnson  is  unfortunate,  because  both  Ewell  and  Johnson  are  now 
dead,  and  of  course  their  testimony  is  closed.  General  Johnson 
did  not  expect  his  statement  to  be  incorporated  into  the  history 
of  that  great  battle,  aud  therefore  was  not  as  explicit  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  anticipated  the  use  to  be  made  of  that  state¬ 
ment.  We  all  know  how  liable  all  of  us  are  to  make  mistakes 
and  oversights  in  speaking  casually  of  past  events.  This  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  case  with  many  in  recalling  the  events  of  the  late  war. 
In  response  to  an  enquiry  from  myself,  I  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  the  gallant  soldier  Avho  commanded  the  Stonewall 
brigade,  in  Johnson’s  division,  at  Gettysburg: 
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Newbern,  Ya.,  October  13,  1877. 


Dear  General: 

I  do  not  recollect  where  Johnson’s  division  camped  the 
night  of  30th  June,  but  it  must  have  been  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Gettysburg.  We  arrived  on  the  ground  where  Eodes 
and  Gordon  had  fought  late  in  the  evening,  after  all  the  troops 
had  gone.  We  moved  to  the  left  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  did 
not  get  into  position  until  after  dark.  I  recollect  very  distinctly 
that  it  was  dark  before  we  got  to  the  position  where  we  bivou¬ 
acked  for  the  night.  It  seems  to  me  we  reached  the  field  sooner 
than  sun-set,  but  not  earlier  than  an  hour  before  sun-set. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Walker. 


This  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made,  either 
by  General  Johnson  in  the  conversation  with  Colonel  Taylor,  or 
by  the  latter  in  his  recollection  of  it.  The  distance  of  Johnson’s 
march  was  greater  than  the  highest  figure  General  Walker  gives. 
General  Longstreet  says  that  his  troops  were  greatly  delayed  on 
the  1st  by  Johnson’s  division  and  the  trains  following  it,  which 
came  into  the  road  from  Shippensburg.  Anderson  preceded  John¬ 
son  and  halted,  somewhere  in  rear  of  Hill’s  line,  for  him  to  pass. 
Johnson  had  camped  the  night  before  somewhere  west  of  South 
Mountain  and  north  of  the  Chambersburg  road  to  Gettysburg. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  Ewell  was  moving  with  his  troops 
towards  Cashtown,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  General  Lee, 
when  he  received  a  note  from  Hill,  giving  the  information  that  he 
was  moving  on  Gettysburg  with  the  expectation  of  encountering 
the  enemy,  and  asking  Ewell’s  co-operation.  Hill  was  Ewell’s 
junior,  but,  without  hesitation,  the  latter  promptly  responded  to 
the  call,  and  sent  information  of  his  movement  to  General  Lee, 
who  in  return  informed  him  that,  if  the  enemy’s  force  was  found 
to  be  very  large,  he  did  not  wish  a  general  engagement  brought 
on  until  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up.  Ewell  found  Hill  already 
engaged,  and  went  at  once  to  his  assistance.  The  arrival  of 
Ewell’s  divisions  was  timely,  and  converted  what  threatened  to  be 
a  reverse  into  a  brilliant  success;  and  the  imputation  on  him> 
that  he  did  not  carry  out  the  Commanding-General’s  instructions, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  or  did  not  do  all  that  it  was  a 
good  soldier’s  duty  to  do  to  insure  complete  success,  is  most  incon¬ 
siderate,  if  not  harsh. 
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I  trust  I  will  not  be  considered  discourteous  to  the  gallant  com¬ 
rade  and  friend  of  Stuart,  whose  bright  sabre  ever  flashed  in  the 
ver}^  front  of  battle  by  the  side  of  his  chivalrous  leader,  when  the 
ringing  voice  of  the  latter  summoned  him  to  action,  and  as  to 
whom  there  was  no  need  of  his  own  assertion  to  give  assurance 
that  he  was  always  one  “to  count  on,”  if  I  remind  him  that  he  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  very  best  judge  of  how  much  marching  and 
fighting  in  one  day  an  infantry  command  is  capable,  and  that  his 
remark  is  a  rather  harsh  criticism  on  the  footmen  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  cavalry  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Nor  to  the  very  accomplished  and  efficient  chief  of  ordnance  of 
the  Second  corps,  to  whose  worth  and  services  1  have  testified 
officially  more  than  once,  if  I  tell  him  that  he  has  not  shown  on 
this  occasion  his  usual  research  and  discrimination,  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  weighing  all  the  facts  before  pronouncing  his  judgment. 

Nor  to  the  very  worthy  and  competent  Adjutant-Gfeneral  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who  justly  possessed  the  confidence 
of  its  commander  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole  army,  if  I  suggest 
to  him  that  it  would  have  been  more  discreet  for  him  to  have  con¬ 
fined  himself  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  to  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  facts  and  events  coming  within  his  knowledge,  and 
not  essayed  a  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  the 
battle.  His  book  will  prove  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
material  for  a  correct  history  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia — marred,  however,  to  the  extent  he  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  rule  his  position  demanded  of  him  to  pursue — 
that  is,  to  stand  aloof  from  the  disputed  questions,  and  give  an 
impartial  narrative  of  facts  and  events  of  which  necessarily  he 
had  fuller  and  more  exact  knowledge  than  most  others,  leaving 
the  future  historian  to  form  his  own  opinions  and  conclusions  from 
the  facts  given,  without  being  forestalled  by  a  judgment,  which 
by  some  might  be  regarded  as  ex  cathedra. 

General  Ewell  had  been  the  victim  to  some  extent  of  a  miscar¬ 
riage  somewhere  in  the  sending  or  delivery  of  an  important  order 
at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  there  had  been  some  annoying 
remarks  in  some  papers  in  the  extreme  South  about  the  matter. 
He  was  a  soldier  possessed  of  “that  chastity  of  honor  which  felt 
a  stain  like  a  wound,”  and  he  was  very  keenly  sensitive  in  regard 
to  the  imputations  then  cast  on  him.  He  had,  as  I  know,  the 
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means  of  vindicating  himself  thoroughly  from  the  charge  of 
either  disobeying,  disregarding,  or  neglecting  any  order'sent  him 
in  any  way  on  that  occasion,  but  the  unselfishness  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  induced  him  to  trust  rather  to  time  for  his  vindication  than 
to  incur  the  risk  of  a  discussion  that  might  in  the  slightest  degree 
injure  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted.  * 

His  subsequent  career  proved  how  ready  and  prompt  he  was  to 
respond  to  all  calls  on  his  endurance  or  his  courage.  His  military 
record  for  the  year  1862  is  so  intimately  identified  with  that  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

The  flight  and  pursuit  of  Banks  down  the  Valley,  Cross  Keys> 
Port  Republic,  Cold  Harbor,  Slaughter’s  Mountain,  and  that  most 
wonderful  dash  to  Pope’s  rear  in  August,  1862,-  would  all  be  shorn 
of  half  their  proportions  if  Ewell’s  name  was  blotted  from  the 
record.  Jackson  never  made  a  demand  upon  his  energy,  courage, 
or  skill  that  was  not  promptly  honored;  and  he  was  maimed  for 
life  in  earnestly  seconding  his  immortal  leader  in  that  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  all  his  achievements,  the  bewildering  display  of  grand 
tactics,  between  the  armies  of  Pope  and  McClellan,  on  the  plains 
of  Manassas  in  the  last  days  of  August,  1862. 

The  green  turf  now.  covers  all  that  was  mortal  of  Jackson’s 
chief  lieutenant.  .  His  voice  is  silent,  and  his  pen  is  still.  In 
departing  he  has  left  behind  him  no  sentence  or  word  to 
wither  a  solitary  leaf  of  the  laurels  won  by  any  of  his  comrades, 
or  to  cause  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  one  of  them  to  moult,  and  I 
trust  I  will  be  pardoned  for  putting  on  record  my  protest  against 
the  injustice  done  the  memory  of  as  true  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
his  sword  in  defence  of  a  righteous  cause. 

I  freely  exempt  the  gentlemen  named  from  all  intentional  injus¬ 
tice,  and  from  all  imputation  of  unkind  motives  in  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  views.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  renders  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  General  Ewell  against  the  implications  and  inferences 
to  be  deduced  from  their  utterances. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  its  general  aspect. 
The  idea  upon  which  all  the  criticisms  upon  the  failure  to  take 
Cemetery  Hill  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  are  based,  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  possession  of  that  hill  itself  would  have  been  of 
material  advantage  to  us.  We  had  already  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  a  very  serious  loss,  and  the  probability  is  that,  if  we  had 
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pursued,  and  his  troops  were  so  demoralized  as  to  make  no  resist¬ 
ance  at  all,  we  would  have  inflicted  no  further  damage  on  him,, 
hut  merely  have  sent  his  flying  corps  further  to  the  rear,  to  the 
cover  of  Meade’s  advancing  columns. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inform  experienced  soldiers  that 
an  infantry  force  in  fighting  trim  cannot  overtake  a  flying  one; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  we  had  no  cavalry  up  at  that  time,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  regiment  of  Jenkins’  cavalry  and  White’s  battallion 
which  had  been  with  me,  and  which  I  had  to  use  in  guarding  the 
prisoners  and  the  trains.  What  we  wanted  was  not  the  possession 
of  Cemetery  or  Culp’s  Hill  merely,  but  a  decisive  victory  and  a 
crushing  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
possession  of  either  of  those  hills  on  that  afternoon  might  have 
made  that  fight  a  complete  one  and  a  victory  for  us,  but  it  would 
not  have  insured  the  kind  of  victory  we  wanted,  for  we 
would  have  had  to  seek  the  enemy  elsewhere  and  fight  him  again. 

If  asked  why  it  was  that  I  was  myself  so  anxious  to  go  on,  my 
reply  is,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  Meade’s  army,  but 
that  it  was  moving  north;  that  I  took  it  for  granted  there  was  an 
object  in  fighting  there;  and  that  I  regarded  it  my  duty  to  fight 
the  enemy  when  I  met  him,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  victory 
was  complete,  or  the  orders  of  my  superiors  arrested  me.  If  I 
had  known-  then  all  I  know  now,  probably  I  would  have  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view. 

Meade  had  selected  Pipe  Creek  as  the  position  for  his  army  to 
receive  our  attack,  and  I  presume  it  was  a  strong  one,  as  it  was 
selected  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under  his  Chief  Engineer, 
Warren. 

If  we  had  seized  the  hills  at  Gettysburg,  Meade  would  not  have 
attacked  us,  but  would  have  waited  for  us  to  attack  him,  as  before 
stated;  for  that  was  his  manifest  policy.  We  would  have  had  to 
reconnoitre  his  position  before  going  into  action,  and  before  we 
could  have  got  ready  to  attack  him,  our  short  stock  of  provisions 
would  have  been  exhausted.  We  were  compelled  to  get  our  provis- 
ionsfrom  the  country  we  were  in.  Ewell’s  corps  was  pretty  wellsup- 
plied  for  a  few  days,  my  division  best  of  all,  for  which  the  town  of 
York  is  not  yet  done  paying.  We  had  pretty  well  gleaned  the 
country  through  which  Longstreet  and  Hill  afterwards  came,  and 
they  were  not  so  well  supplied.  The  country  around  Gettysburg 
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for  miles  furnished  no  supplies  of  consequence,  and  the  presence 
of  Meade’s  army  in  the  vicinity,  with  its  superior  cavalry  force, 
would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  send  out  foraging  parties. 
Moreover,  the  country  people  would  have  been  stimulated  to  a 
resistance  to  our  demands  which  we  had  not  met  with  at  first, 
though  many  of  them  fled  with  their  herds  and  flocks  before  us 
across  the  Susquehanna.  The  probability,  thereiore,  is  that  before 
we  got  ready  to  fight  Meade  in  his  position  when  found,  our  army 
would  have  been  without  the  food  necessary  to  sustain  it,  and  we 
would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  without  fighting  another 
battle.  To  sustain  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  army  alone,  a  very 
large  amount  of  forage  was  necessary,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  did  not  afford  it. 

The  failure,  therefore,  to  seize  the  heights  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  1st,  whoever  may  have  been  responsible  for  it,  cannot  be  legiti¬ 
mately  assigned  as  ono  of  the  causes  of  our  failure  at  Gettysburg. 
That  may  have  prevented  the  battle  from  taking  place  there,  but 
if  wo  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  want  of  provisions  with¬ 
out  fighting,  that  would  have  equally  been  a  failure  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  decisive  one. 

I  may  go  further  and  say,  that  even  a  capture  of  those  heights 
on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  July  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  us,  unless 
we  could  have  inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  decisive  an'd  crushing 
defeat. 

If  we- had  merely  been  able  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
and  occupy  them  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  follow  him  up 
and  destroy  his  army  or  materially  cripple  it,  we  would  have  had 
but  a  barren  victory  instead  of  a  drawn  battle,  as  I  regarded  it,  or 
a  repulse,  as  others  style  it.  In  that  event,  also,  we  would  have 
had  to  retire  for  want  of  supplies,  and  the  enemy  could  soon  have 
recovered  from  the  blow  by  another  levy  of  troops. 

The  concentration  of  Meade’s  army  at  that  point,  after  the  suc¬ 
cess  on  our  part  on  the  1st,  coming  up  as  it  did  in  detail,  did  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  striking  him  a  decissive  blow,  which  we 
would  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  When  he  was  bringing  up 
his  corps  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  one  at  a  time,  to  use  a  war  phrase 
very  common  with  correspondents  and  editors,  “we  had  him  just 
where  we  wanted  him.”  General  Lee  saw  and  recognized  at  once 
the  great  opportunity  furnished  him,  and  determined  to  avail  him- 
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self  of  it,  by  striking  while  Meade  was  hurrying  up  his  troops  and 
before  all  could  arrive  and  be  put  in  position.  I  believe  all  now 
agree,  that  the  fullest  success  would  have  attended  the  effort  if 
the  blow  had  been  struck  in  the  morning  or  forenoon  of  the  2nd, 
as  it  should  have  been,  and  as  was  General  Lee’s  purpose. 

If  there  had  before  remained  any  doubt  as  to  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure  to  strike  the  blow  at  the  proper  time,  the  very 
clear  and  explicit  statement  by  General  Hood,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  battle,  would  settle 
that  doubt  beyond  dispute,  I  think. 

General  Hood’s  statement  furnishes  information  not  before 
given,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  on  the  ground  of  Long- 
street  s  troops,  and  renders  it  very  certain  that  the  orders  for  the 
attack  to  begiu  were  given  very  early  in  the  morning,  if  not  the 
night  before.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  no  member  of  General 
Lee’s  staff  can  tell  when  those  orders  were  given,  and  what  was 
their  precise  character.  It  is  very  manifest  that  they  were  given 
in  person,  and  orally,  as  was  often  General  Lee’s  practice. 

The  objection  which  General  Hood  made  in  regard  to  attacking 
up  the  Emmettsburg  road,  would  not  have  existed  in  the  morning 
or  forenoon,  because  the  Round  Tops  were  not  then  occupied,  and 
it  was  the  delay  in  the  attack  that  produced  the  difficulty  he  men¬ 
tions. 

The  statement  of  General,  then  Colonel,  Alexander,  that  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  ordering  Pickett’s  division  to  begin  the 
charge  on  the  3rd  was  devolved  on  him  by  the  corps  commander, 
is  one  calculated  to  excite  profound  if  not  painful  attention  and 
interest. 

I  may  add  in  connection  with  my  previous  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  want  of  decisive  results  from  a  mere  capture  of  the  heights  of 
Gettysburg,  that  if  we  had  gained  them,  and  Meade  had  attacked 
us  and  been  repulsed,  or  if  we  had  moved  to  our  right  to  threaten 
bis  communications  and  he  had  attacked  us,  and  then  been  repulsed, 
such  repulse  would  also  have  been  barren  of  beneficial  results* 
unless  it  had  ensured  the  destruction  or  demoralization  of  his 
army.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  both  cases. 

'I  have  never  thought  that  our  failure  at  Gettysburg  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  Stuart’s  cavalry,  though  I  can  well  understand  the 
perplexity  and  annoyance  it  caused  General  Lee  before  the  enemy 
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was  found..  He  was  found,  however,  without  theaid.of  cavalry, 
and  when  found,  though  by  accident,  he  furnished  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  him  a  fatal  blow.  When  Hooker  was  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Edwards’  Ferry,  it  was  simply  impossible  for 
Stuart  to  cross  that  stream  between  that  point  and  Harper’s 
Ferry,  as  Hooker  was  keeping  up  his  communications  with  that 
place,  and  the  interval  was  narrow.  Stuart’s  only  alternatives, 
therefore,  were  to  cross  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Shepherdstown 
or  Williamsport,  or  east  of  Hooker’s  Crossing.  He  selected  the 
latter,  in  accordance  with  a  discretion  given  him;  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  former  would  have  enabled  him  to  fulfill  General 
Lee’s  expectations,  as  Hooker  immediately  threw  one  corps  to 
Knoxville,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  a  short  distance 
below  Harper’s*  Ferry,  and  three  to  Middletown,  in  the  Catoctin 
Valley,  while  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain  were  seized 
and  guarded,  and  Buford’s  division  of  cavalry  moved  on  that 
flank.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  pereceive  of  what  more 
avail  in  ascertaining  and  reporting  the  movements  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  army  Stuart’s  cavalry  could  have  been  if  it  had  moved 
on  the  west  of  South  Mountain,  than  individual  scouts  employed 
for  that  purpose,  while  it  is  very  certain  that  his  movement  on 
the  other  flank  greatly  perplexed  and  bewildered  the  Federal 
commanders,  and  compelled  them  to  move  slower.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  hurry 
on,  and  not  meddle  with  the  wagon-train  he  captured — but,  then 
the  temptation  was  so  great  to  a  poor  Confederate. 

I  will  now  notice  a  statement  Colonel  Taylor  has  made  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conference  General  Lee  had  with  Ewell,  Rodes,  and 
myself  at  the  close  of  the  1st  day  of  July.  In  his  memorandum 
the  Colonel  says: 

“Later  General  Lee  rode  over  to  General  Ewell’s  front,  and 
conferred  as  to  the  future  movements.  He  wanted  to  follow  up 
the  success  gained;  thought  that  with  Johnson’s  division,  then 
up,  General  Ewell  could  go  forward  at  dawn  next  day.  Ewell, 
Early,  and  Rodes  thought  it  best  to  await  Longstreet’s  arrival,  and 
make  the  main  attack  on  the  enemy’s  left.  This  was  determined 
on.  Longstroet  was  then  about  four  miles  off,  with  two  of  his  di¬ 
visions.” 

The  statement  about  this  conference  in  the  paper  from  the 
Philadelphia  Times  is  not  entirely  accurate;  but  I  will  not  notice 
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that  specially,  as  I  propose  to  give  a  full,  detailed  account  of  the 
conference  itself. 

The  statement  in  reference  to  it  contained  in  the  memorandum 
is  susceptible  of  the  construction  that  General  Lee  wanted  to  go 
forward  at  dawn  the  next  day,  though  Longstreet  should  not  be 
up,  and  that  Ewell.  Eodes  and  myself  opposed  the  proposition, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  await  Longstreet’s  arrival.  Yet  Gen. 
Lee  has  shown,  again  and  again,  especially  in  the  extract  from  his 
report  I  have  already  given,  that  his  purpose  was  to  avoid  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement  until  his  army  was  concentrated.  Col.  Taylor  is 
under  a  serious  misapprehension  astro  that  conference,  and  as  I  am 
the  only  surviving  person  who  was  present  at  it,  no  one  else  being 
there  but  Generals  Lee,  Ewell,  Eodes,  and  myself,  I  will  state  what 
occurred.  I  had  ridden  to  see  about  the  condition  of  Hays’  and 
Hoke’s  brigades,  which  were  in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  the 
enemy’s  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  had  to  keep  under  cover 
from  his  artillery  fire,  as  well  as  the  fire  of  his  sharpshooters,  and 
maintain  a  constant  lookout,  and  while  there  I  was  sent  for  by 
General  Ewell.  On  reaching  him  I  found  General  Lee,  himself 
and  Eodes  in  the  porch,  or,  rather,  I  should  say  arbor,  attached  to 
the  house  already  mentioned.  No  one  else  was  there,  and  at  that 
time  all  idea  of  advancing  that  night  against  the  heights  beyond 
Gettysburg  for  the  purpose  of  attack  had  been  abandoned,  as  it 
was  then  after  sunset.  I  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  Gen. 
Lee’s  purpose  was  to  ascertain  our  condition,  what  we  knew  of 
the  enemy  and  his  position,  and  what  we  could  probably  do  next 
day.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  as  early  as  possible  next  day — at  daylight,  if  prac¬ 
ticable.  This  was  a  proposition  the  propriety  of  which  was  so 
apparent  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  discussion  or  difference 
of  opinion  upon  it.  It  was  a  point  taken  for  granted.  After  we 
had  given  General  Lee  all  the  information  we  possessed,  address¬ 
ing  us  conjointly,  he  asked:  “Can’t  you,  with  your  corps,  attack 
on  this  flank  at  daylight  to-morrow?”  I  was  the  first  to  speak, 
for  I  had  examined  more  thoroughly  and  critically  than  the  others 
the  enemy’s  position  east  of  Gettysburg,  extending  along  Ceme¬ 
tery  Hill  and  the  adjacent  heights  to  Culp’s  Hill,  as  my  two  bri¬ 
gades  immediately  confronted  it,  and  it  was  peculiarly  my  duty  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  I  had  been  in  Gettysburg  the  week  before, 
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when  there  was  no  enemy  there,  and  had  noticed1  the  general 
character  of  the  surrounding  country;  and,  while  I  was  seeking 
that  afternoon  to  have  a  further  advance  made,  I  had  observed 
that  on  our  right  of  the  town  (northwest  of  it)  the  ascent  to  the 
ridge  was  much  easier  and  gentler  than  on  the  other  side,  as  well 
as  that  the  Round  Tops  commanded  the  whole  position,  though  I 
did  not  then  know  their  names. 

The  purport  of  what  I  said  was,  that  the  ground  over  which 
we  would  have  to  advance  on  our  flank  was  very  rugged  amisteep; 
that  the  enemy  was  then  evidently  concentrating  and  fortifying 
in  our  immediate  front,  and  by  morning  would  probably  have  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  concentrated  on  that  flank  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  strongly  fortified,  as  ours  were  the  only  troops  then  confront¬ 
ing  him  in  close  proximity;  that  we  could  not  move  through  the 
town  in  line  of  battle,  and  would  therefore  have  to  go  on  the  left 
of  the  town  right  up  against  Cemetery  Hill  and  the  rugged  hills 
on  the  left  of  it;  and  that  the  result  of  an  attack  there  might  be 
doubtful,  but  if  successful  it  would  inevitably  be  at  very  great  loss. 
I  then  called  General  Lee’s  attention  to  the  Round  Tops,  the  out¬ 
line  of  which  we  could  see,  though  dusk  was  approaching,  and  sug. 
gested  that  those  heights  must  evidently  command  the  enemy’s 
position  and  render  it  untenable;  and  I  also  called  his  attention  to 
the  more  practicable  nature  of  the  ascents  on  that  side  of  the 
town,  adding  the  suggestion  that  the  attack  could  be  made  on  that 
side,  and  from  our  right  flank,  with  better  chances  of  success. 

With  these  views  both  Ewell  and  Rodes  coincided,  and  they 
submitted  further  considerations  in  the  same  direction.  There 
was  some  conversation  upon  the  several  points  suggested,  when 
General  Lee,  being  satisfied  that  it 'was  not  advisable  to  make  the 
main  assault  from  our  flank,  remarked,  interrogatively :  “  Then 
perhaps  E  had  better  draw  you  around  towards  my  right,  as  the 
line  will  be  very  long  and  thin  if  you  remain  here,  and  the  enemy 
may  come  down  and  break  through  it?”  This  was  very  nearly 
the  language  he  used,  and  I  spoke  at  once  in  reply,  for  it  was  a 
conceded  fact  that  the  arrival  of  my  division  had  decided  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  day,  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  anything 
we  had  gained.  My  men,  Avho  had  marched  to  the  Susquehanna 
and  returned  without  serious  opposition,  were  very  much  elated 
with  the  success  of  the  day,  and  I  shared  their  feelings.  I  knew 
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what  a  damper  it  would  be  to  their  enthusiasm  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  position  they  had  gained  by  fighting,  as  it  might  appear 
to  them  as  if  a  reverse  had  occurred  somewhere  and  we  had  not 
gained  much  of  a  victory  after  all.  Moreover,  there  were  some 
of  my  wounded  not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed,  and  I  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  leaving  those  brave  fellows  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy;  and  there  were  a  great  many  muskets  stacked  in  the 
streets  of  Gettysburg  which  I  did  not  want  to  lose.  So  I  replied 
at  once  to  General  Lee,  and  assured  him  that  he  need  not  fear  that 
the  enemy  would  break  throuh  our  line,  and  that  we  could  repulse 
any  force  he  could  send  against  us.  The  fact  was,  that  on  that 
part  of  the  line  it  was  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  come  down 
from  the  heights  to  attack  us  than  for  us  to  ascend  them  to  attack 
him,  as  difficult  as  the  latter  would  have  been. 

Ewell  aud  Rodes  again  argued  with  me,  and  urged  views  of 
their  own,  the  fact  being  that  I  merely  spoke  first.  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  that  during  all  this  time  Longstreet’s  name  or  corps  was  men¬ 
tioned.  If  it  was,  it  was  only  on  the  assumption  that  he  would 
certainly  be  up  during  the  night,  of  which  neither  of  us  doubted. 
We  knew  that  Longstreet  had  been  at  Ohambersburg  when  Gen. 
Lee  had  sent  the  order  to  Ewell  at  Carlisle  for  the  concentration 
of  the  army,  and  that  Ewell  had  then  sent  it  to  me  at  York,  with 
the  information  that  the  Federal  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
and  was  moving  north.  York  is  thirty-two  miles  from  Gettys¬ 
burg  by  the  direct  route,  the  McAdamized  road,  while  I  believe 
Ohambersburg  is  only  twenty-five,  certainly  not  more  than  thirty 
from  the  same  place.  After  getting  my  orders  by  the  circuitous 
route  mentioned,  I  had  moved  from  York,  by  the  way  of  Heidlers- 
burg,  several  miles  further  than  by  the  direct  route,  and  Rodes 
had  come  from  Carlisle,  and  we  had  both  reached  Gettysburg  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  first  day’s  fight,  which  closed  about  4  P. 
M.  We,  therefore,  had  no  thought  but  that  Longstreet  would  be 
up  in  time  to  begin  the  battle  at  dawn  next  morning;  and  that 
question  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  considerations  that  governed 
us  in  our  views.  The  first  mention  of  Longstreet’s  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attack  was  in  this  wise:  When  General  Lee  had 
heard  our  views,  both  in  regard  to  attacking  from  our  flank  and 
our  being  removed  towards  the  right,  he  said,  in  these  very  words, 
which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory:  “Well,  if  I  attack 
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from  my  right,  Longstreet  will  have  to  make  the  attack,  and 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  during  which  he  held  his  head  down  in 
deep  thought,  he  raised  it  and  added:  “Longstreet  is  a  very  good 
fighter  when  he  gets  in  position  and  gets  everything  ready,  but  he  is 
so  slow.”  The  emphasis  was  just  as  I  have  given  it,  and  the  words 
seemed  to  come  from  General  Lee  with  pain.  I  give  this  expression 
by  General  Lee  now  with  great  hesitation.  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
personal  friends  often,  but  have  had  very  great  doubts  about  giving 
publicity  to  it,  for  reasons  that  will  readily  occur.  But  occur¬ 
rences  have  taken  place  and  disclosures  made  which  now  justify, 
in  my  estimation,  its  publication,  if  they  do  not  imperatively 
demand  it.*  As  Colonel  Taylor  has  given  a  version  of  the  con¬ 
ference  which  is  not  correct,  and  refers  to  Longstreet’s  name  in 
a  relation  which  it  did  not  bear  to  that  conference,  I  think  the 
present  the  proper  time  for  stating  all  that  transpired  on  that 
occasion. 

Ewell,  Bodes,  and  myself  all  knew  that  Longstreet  did  not 
move  or  manoeuvre  with  the  celerity  that  characterized  Jackson, 
and  had  been  transmitted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  officers  and 
troops  who  had  served  under  him,  and,  therefore,  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  Longstreet  was  rather  slow  in  his  movements; 
but  I  was  a  little  startled  to  hear  it  from  General  Lee,  with  the 
emphasis  he  gave  the  assertion,  both  in  his  manner  and  the  intona¬ 
tion  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  the  time  of  making  it.  We  knew, 
however,  that  Longstreet  had  a  corps  of  very  fine  fighting  men, 
equal  to  any  in  the  army,  and  we  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
up  in  time  to  make  the  attack,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be 
made  early  enough  to-  ensure  the  victory,  for  of  the  latter  we 
did  not  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  for  a  moment. 

The  part  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  perform  in  achieving  that 
victory,  was  to  follow  up  the  success  that  might  be  gained  on  the 
right,  and  pursue  aud  destroy  the  enemy’s  forces  when  they  had 
been  thrown  in  disorder  by  the  capture  of  the  commanding  posi¬ 
tions  on  their  left.  We  did  not,  therefore,  by  any  means,  propose 
to  play  the  part  of  passive  spectators. 

The  remark  of  General  Lee  which  I  have  given,  demonstrates 
the  strong  conviction  he  had  of  the  necessity  of  an  attack  at  a 


*  The  appearance  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  of  General  Longstreet's  paper  on  Get¬ 
tysburg  has  removed  the  last  scruple  on  this  point. 
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very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  of  promptness  and  celerity 
in  making  it;  and  it  has  a  very  great  significance  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  results. 

We  were  then  given  to  understand  that  the  attack  should  begin 
from  our  right  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  and  that  a  diversion  should  be  made  on  our  flank 
to  favor  it,  with  the  direction  to  make  that  diversion  a  real  at¬ 
tack  on  discovering  any  disorder  or  symptoms  of  giving  wav  on 
the  enemy’s  part — which  latter  is  what  is  meant  by  a  favorable 
opportunity. 

This  is  substantially  a  correct  narrative  of  what  was  said  and 
concluded  upon  at  the  conference  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  Colonel  Taylor  is  under  a  serious  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  it. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood,  by  any  means,  that  i  claim 
for  myself,  or  for  Ewell,  Eodes,  and  myself  conjointly,  the  origi¬ 
nation  of  the  plan  that  was  adopted  for  the  battle,  or  that  Gen. 
Lee  consulted  us  for  the  purpose  of  being  governed  by  our  views. 
He  did  not  regard  his  officers  as  mere  machines  to  execute  his 
will,  but  he  treated  them  as  thinking  beings,  capable  of  reasoning, 
and  even  aiding  him  by  their  suggestions  about  matters  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions.  He  had 
likewise  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  it  was  his 
custom  to  talk  freely  to  officers  about  movements  they  were  to 
make,  get  their  views  about  the  proper  mode  of  making  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  be  relied  upon  for  the  work 
in  hand,  adopt  any  judicious  views  they  might  suggest,  and  leave 
them  under  the  impression  that  they  were  carrying  out  plans  in 
the  formation  of  which  they  had  some  part;  for  he  knew  that  one 
of  the  very  first  elements  of  success  was  a  confidence  on  the  part 
of  an  officer  entrusted  with  a  movement  in  its  feasibility,  and 
therefore  sought  to  enlist  all  his  energies  in  the  task  entrusted  to 
him  by  a  little  humoring  of  his  self-love. 

He  sought  information  from  us  on  this  occasion  about  the  mat- 

<_5 

ters  mentioned  because  he  thought  we  possessed  it,  and  he  heard 
with  attention  our  suggestions,  because  he  expected  us  to  perform 
an  important  part  in  the  ensuing  operations.  From  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  he  could  not  rely  on  his  own  observation  to  find 
out  everything  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  functions 
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of  Comraander-in-Chief,  and  had  very  often  to  rely  on  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  others. 

When  ho  left  us  on  this  occasion,  I  was  so  firmly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  battle  was  to  open  at  daylight  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  1  rode  into  Gettysburg,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark 
enough  to  avoid  observation,  I  drew  Hays’  brigade  out  of  the 
town,  to  the  left  of  it,  and  posted  it  on  a  line  with  Hoke’s,  under 
cover  of  the  low  ridge  already  mentioned,  not  far  from  the  base 
of  Cemetery  Hill,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  earliest  moment.  The 
facts  subsequently  developed  show  that  we  were  right  in  antici¬ 
pating  that  the  enemy  would  concentrate  in  our  immediate  front, 
and  strongly  fortify  the  position  during  the  night.  He  concen¬ 
trated  on  that  flank  not  only  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth 
corps,  but  the  Second  and  Fifth,  as  they  arrived,  and  all  of  them 
remained  there  until  the  morning  was  considerably  advanced.  In 
fact,  Meade  says  that  he  had  contemplated  making  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  from  that  flank  on  our  left,  until  Slocum  reported  that  the 
character  of  the  ground  in  front  was  unfavorable  for  making  the 
attack.  Had  we,  therefore,  attacked  on  that  flank  early  in  the 
morning,  we  would  have  been  met  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
a  bloody  repulse  must  have  been  the  consequence. 

I  will  here  remark  that  it  appears,  from  Ewell’s  statement,  that 
General  Lee,  after  dark,  renewed  the  proposition  to  draw  our  corps 
to  the  right,  but,  upon  his  representation  of  the  feasibility  of 
taking  Culp’s  Hill  without  a  fight,  concluded  to  let  us  remain 
where  we  were.  If  I  heard  of  that  fact  at  the  time,  it  had  es¬ 
caped  my  memory. 

I  will  now  notice  some  statements  by  Colonels  Allan  and  Tay¬ 
lor  in  regard  to  the  fighting  on  the  2d. 

The  former  says : 

“Longstreet’s  attack  on  the  Federal  left  on  the  2d  was  delayed 
beyond  the  expected  time,  and  was  not  promptly  seconded  by  Hill 
and  Ewrell  when  made.  Ewell’s  divisions  were  not  made  to  act  in 
concert — Johnson,  Early,  Rodes  attacking  in  succession.” 

His  third  condition  for  a  successful  result  is  thus  stated: 

“Third.  Had  Ewell  made  his  attack  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d 
at  the  same  time  as  Lougstreet,  instead  of  later,  and  then  not 
£  piece-meal,  so  that  Early  wTas  beaten  back  before  Rodes  was 
ready  to  support  him.” 
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Colonel  Allan  should  have  been  a  little  more  circumspect  in  his 
statement  and  discriminating  in  his  comments.  In  the  paragraph 
of  his  report  immediately  following  what  I  have  before  quoted, 
Ewell  says: 

“Early  in  the  morning  (2d)  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  General  commanding,  the  tenor  of  which  was  that  he  intended 
the  main  attack  to  be  made  by  the  First  corps,  on  our  right,  and 
wished  me  as  soon  as  their  guns  opened  to  make  a  diversion  in 
their  favor,  to  be  converted  into  a  real  attack  if  an  opportunity 
offered.” 

This  is  in  accord  with  General  Lee’s  own  statement,  except  that 
he  calls  it  “a  simultaneous  demonstration.”  Now,  Colonel  Allan 
ought  to  know  that  neither  Rodes,  Johnson,  nor  myself,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  could  move  from  our  positions  to  the  front 
without  making  a  real  attack,  and  then  the  whole  should  have 
gone  forward.  This  was  not  contemplated  by  General  Lee.  The 
only  mode  of  making  a  demonstration  on  our  flank  was  to  open  a 
heavjr  artillery  fire,  and  hold  the  troops  in  readiness  to  advance 
when  the  opportunity  spoken  of  arrived.  That  was  done.  The 
opportunity  referred  to  could  only  be  when  a  considerable  success 
was  achieved  on  our  right,  and  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  left 
thrown  into  confusion,  or  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  considera¬ 
bly  weakened  his  force  there.  The  order  given  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  us  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  evening  before.  It  was  expected  that  the  attack 
would  begin  at  an  early  hour,  before  all  the  enemy’s  troops  were 
up,  and  when  his  left  was  weak.  The  procrastination  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  right  was  excessively  wearying  and  annoying, 
and  had  deranged  everything.  The  success  anticipated  from  the 
attack  in  the  early  morning  did  not  follow  that  made  late  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  not  a  part  of  the  programme  that  Ewell’s  real 
attack  should  be  simultaneous  with  that  of  Longstreet,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  not  liable  to  the  censure  of  having  delayed  that  attack 
too  long,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  inference  from  Colonel  Allan’s 
remark.  My  understanding  at  the  time  was  that,  after  the  parlial 
success  attending  the  attack  on  the  right,  General  Lee  directed 
Ewell  to  make  an  attack  from  his  position.  Ewell  ordered  that 
attack  to  be  made  by  his  whole  corps.  Rodes  and  myself  were  to 
he  in  readiness  to  begin  the  attack  as  soon  as  Johnson’s  muskets 
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should  be  heard  on  the  left.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  John¬ 
son  confronted  a  wooded  hill,  and  had  to  feel  his  way  through  the 
woods  with  skirmishers  to  find  the  enemy,  while  the  ground  over 
which  Bodes  and  myself  had  to  move  was  open,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  skirmishers,  hut  when  we  started  we  could  go  right  on. 
My  two  brigades  started  promptly  at  the  sound  of  Johnson’s  mus¬ 
kets,  moved  over  the  space  intervening  between  them  and  the 
base  of  Cemetery  Hill,  fought  their  way  up  the  face  of  that  hill, 
over  stone  fences  or  walls  held  by  successive  lines  of  infantry,  and 
got  into  the  works  on  the  top  of  the  hill  while  Johnson  was  yet 
fighting  on  the  slopes  of  Culp’s  Hill.  There  was,  then,  no  work 
by  “  piece- meal,”  so  far  as  Johnson  and  myself  were  concerned, 
nor  is  the  remark  that  Ewell’s  divisions  were  not  made  to  act  in 
concert  applicable  to  us.  Colonel  Allan  should  have  recollected 
that  he  was  writing  for  the  use  of  one  engaged  in  writing  a  his- 
tory  of  that  battle,  and  not  made  his  charge  of  want  of  concert 
so  broad.  I  believe  that  if  Bodes  had  advanced  at  the  time 
designated,  especiall}r  if  one  of  Hill’s  divisions  on  his  right  had 
co-operated,  we  would  then  have  gained  permanent  possession  of 
that  hill;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  imputation  of  a 
want  of  concert  or  co-operation  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
insist  that  the  proper  discrimination  should  he  made. 

The  assertion  that  “Early  was  beaten  hack  before  Bodes  was 
ready  to  support  him  ”  is  a  mode  of  characterizing  that  brilliant 
charge  by  my  two  brigades  that  does  them  great  injustice.  Prof. 
Bates’  description  of  that  charge  contains  some  of  the  finest 
writing  in  his  book,  and  is  very  graphic,  as  well  as  correct  in  its 
main  features,  though  he  over-estimates  very  greatly  the  numbers 
contained  in  my  two  brigades,  especially  Hays’,  as  well  as  the  loss 
sustained  by  them. 

Colonel  Taylor  gives  General  Bodes’  explanation  of  his  failure 
to  advance  as  follows: 

“General  Bodes,  who  was  on  General  Early’s  right,  states  in  his 
report  that,  after  he  had  conferred  with  General  Early  on  his  left 
and  General  Lane  on  his  right,  and  arranged  to  attack  in  concert, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  make  the  necessary  preparations;  but,  as 
he  had  to  draw  his  troops  out  of  town  by  the  flank,  change  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  then  traverse  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  yards,  while  Early  had  to  move  only 
half  that  distance,  without  change  of  front,  it  resulted  that,  be- 
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fore  be  drove  in  the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  General  Early  had 
attacked  and  been  compelled  to  withdraw.” 

I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  General  Bodes,  of  whom  I  had  a  very  high  appreciation  as  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  and  to  whose  skill,  gallantry  and  efficiency  I 
have  borne  the  fullest  testimony  when  speaking  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  death  in  a  most  brilliant  charge,  under  my  command,  against 
vastly  superior  numbers.  He  was  new  in  his  position  of  division 
commander  at  Gettysburg,  but  when  killed  at  Winchester,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1864,  he  had  learned  to  be  less  sensitive  about 
his  flanks,  and  would  not  at  that  day  have  given  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  failure  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  similar  to  that  made 
by  Johnson  and  myself  at  Gettysburg. 

When  Ewell’s  order  was  received  I  prepared  for  the  attack  by 
issuing  the  necessary  orders  to  my  brigades  which  were  already 
in  position,  and  I  saw  that  they  started  promptly  at  the  signal, 
and  Professor  Bates  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says  they  moved 
“with  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  parade.” 

He  further  says: 

“As  the  rebels  came  within  range,  Howard’s  infantry,  who  had 
lain  completely  protected  by  the  stone  wall,  poured  in  volley  after 
volley,  sweeping  down  the  charging  host.  But  that  resolute  body 
of  men  believed  themselves  invincible,  and  now,  with  the  eyes  of 
both  armies  upon  them,  thej"  would  not  break  so  long  as  any  were 
left  to  go  forward.  The  stone  walls  were  passed  at  a  bound,  and 
when  once  among  the  Union  men,  Stevens  was  obliged  to  cease 
firing  for  fear  of  killing  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  Weiderick  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  his  supports  and  his  own  men 
being  swept  back  with  a  whirlwind’s  force.” 

The  two  brigades,  one  of  Louisianians  and  the  other  North 
Carolinians,  continued  to  ascend  the  hill  while  a  blaze  of  fire  cov¬ 
ered  its  face,  until  they  reached  the  enemy’s  works  and  entered 
them.  While  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  guns  in  the 
enemy’s  works,  a  brigade  and  three  regiments  were  brought  from 
the  front,  which  Bodes  should  have  assaulted,  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle  my  brigades  were  com  pelled  to  retire,  but  not  in  disorder. 
Hays’  men  brought  off  100  prisoners  and  four  battle-flags,  captured 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  North  Carolinians  brought  back  their 
gallant  leader,  Colonel  Isaac  E.  Avery,  in  an  expiring  condition. 
There  was  no  more  dashing  charge  than  that  made  during  the 
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war  by  any  command,  and  my  brave  Louisianians  and  Carolinians 
were  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy’s  works  at  Gettysburg.  Now, 
to  have  their  brilliant  exploit  characterized  as  part  of  an  attack 
by  “piecemeal,”  in  which,  “Early  was  beaten  back  before  Rodes 
was  ready  to  support  him,”  is  worse  than  being  “damned  with 
faint  praise,”  or  having  one’s  name  spelt  wrong  in  a  bulletin. 

When  m37  brigades  started  I  sent  word  to  Rodes  that  I  was 
moving,  and  while  they  were  making  their  wTay  up  the  rugged 
slopes  of  Cemetery  Hill,  I  sent  again  to  urge  him  to  go  forward, 
the  message  being  repeated  more  than  once,  but  he  did  not  start. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  his  delay,  except 
that  I  imagine  that  he  and  the  division  commander  on  his  right 
were  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  latter  should  also 
move,  while  the  time  was  passing  when  they  could  advance  with 
chances  of  success.  I  submit  that  in  describing  this  affair  a  dis¬ 
crimination  should  be  made  between  Johnson’s  and  my  divisions 
and  Rodes.’  There  was  no  attack  here  by  “piecemeal”  in  any 
sense.  Johnson  and  I  attacked  together,  but  Rodes  did  not  attack 
at  all. 

Ewell  gave  the  order  for  a  simultaneous  advance  of  the  whole 
corps,  and  the  failure  of  Rodes’  division  to  go  forward  is  the  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  remissness  on  the  part  of  an}7  portion  of  the 
corps  in  the  battle. 

In  regard  to  this,  General  Ewell  says: 

“Major-General  Rodes  did  not  not  advance  for  reasons  given  in 
his  report.  Before  beginning  my  advance  I  had  sent  a  staff  officer  to 
the  division  of  the  Third  corps  on  my  right,  Avhich  proved  to  be 
General  Pender’s,  to  find  out  what  they  were  to  do.  He  reported 
the  division  under  command  of  General  Lane  (who  succeeded 
Pender,  wounded),  and  who  sent  word  back  that  the  only  order 
he  had  received  from  General  Pender  was  to  attack  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  presented.  I  then  wrote  to  him  that  I  was  about 
attacking  with  my  corps,  and  requesting  that  he  would  co-operate. 
To  this  I  received  no  answer,  nor  do  I  believe  that  an}7  advance 
was  made.  The  want  of  co-operation  on  the  right  made  it  more 
difficult  for  Rodes’  division  to  attack,  though  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  eminent  success 
attending  the  assault  of  Hays  and  Avery,  that  the  enemy’s  lines 
would  have  been  carried.” 

Immediately  following  his  statement  of  Rodes’  explanation,  Col 
Taylor  says:  “The  whole  affair  was  disjointed.” 
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He  should  have  recollected  that  an  army  in  battle  array  is  like 
a  complicated  machine,  in  which,  when  the  motoi  that  starts  the 
whole  fails  to  obey  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  engineer,  all 
the  parts  are  powerless  or  are  thrown  out  of  joint. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  there  is  such  an  industrious  search 
after  causes  for  our  failure  to  achieve  a  great  victory  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  when  there  is  an  all-sufficient  cause  staring  us  in  the  face, 
patent  and  palpable,  which  fully  explains  and  accounts  for  that 
failure  namely,  the  most  extraordinary  procrastination  and  delay 
in  carrying  out  the  orders  for  the  attacks  on  the  2ud  and  3rd  days, 
upon  which  the  whole  battle  hinged.  To  be  hunting  for  other 
causes  in  the  miscarriage  of  dependent  and  minor  operations,  is 
like  examining  an  engine  to  ascertain  whether  some  of  its  parts 
are  out  of  order,  when  the  piston-rod  fails  to  move  on  opening  the 
valve  that  lets  on  the  steam,  because  the  fireman  has  omitted  to 
kindle  his  fires;  or  looking  into  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  watch 
with  a  microscope  to  discover  whether  some  of  the  cogs  are  bro¬ 
ken,  or  dust  impedes  their  working,  when  the  hands  cease  to  move 
because  the  main-spring  is  broken. 

J.  A.  Early. 


Note. — When  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  he  was  compelled  to  sustain  his  army 
by  foraging  or  pillaging,  which  he  did  by  spreading  his  army  over  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
coast.  When  Harold  assembled  his  army  to  meet  that  of  the  invader,  instead  of  attacking 
the  latter,  he  moved  near  enough  to  William  to  check  his  ravages,  and  took  position  on  the 
hill  of  Jenlac,  near  Hastings,  and  strongly  entrenched  his  army.  This  covered  London  and 
compelled  William  to  concentrate  his  army  to  insure  its  safety,  and  it  has  been  well  re¬ 
marked,  that  “with  a  host  subsisting  by  pillage,  to  concentrate  is  to  starve,  and  no  alterna¬ 
tive  was  left  to  William  but  a  decisive  victory  or  ruin.”  William,  therefore,  decided  to  attack 
at  once,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  the  victory  of  Hastings  resulted  in  securing  to  him  and  his 
descendants  the  throne  of  England,  while  it  placed  him  among  the  foremost  captains  of  the 
world.  General  Lee’s  army  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  some  respects  in  the  same  condition  of 
William’s.  It  had  to  subsist  entirely  by  foraging  on  the  country,  which  it  could  do  only  by 
spreading  over  it,  and  concentration  with  it  meant  starvation.  When,  therefore,  Meade 
moved  his  army  near  enough  to  General  Lee’s  to  render  concentration  necessary,  the  only 
alternative  left  the  latter  was  a  battle  or  a  retreat.  He  realized  that  fact,  and  after  speaking 
in  his  report  of  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  through  the  mountains,  he  says :  “At  the  same 
time  we  were  unable  to  wait  an  attack,  as  the  country  was  unfavorable  for  collecting  supplies 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  could  restrain  our  foraging  parties  by  holding  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes  with  local  and  other  troops.”  It  would  have  been  the  merest  folly  for  Meade  to 
attack  us,  whether  we  took  position  on  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  or  by  moving  around  his 
left,  at  some  other  point.  Time  would  have  accomplished  all  he  desired,  and  the  idea  of  a 
campaign  on  “the  offensive-strategical  but  defensive-tactical  plan”  of  General  Longstreet, 
for  an  invading  army  subsisting  on  the  country,  was  a  simple  absurdity. 
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Supplement  to  General  Early’s  Review. — Reply  to  General  Longstreet. 

[We  had  intended  to  have  published  in  this  No.  of  our  Papers  General 
Long-street’s  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Times.  For  while  we  are,  of  course,  under 
no  obligation  to  copy  what  is  published  elsewhere ,  we  are  desirous  of  getting  at 
the  whole  truth,  and  wish  to  give  every  side  a  fair  hearing.  But  the  great 
length  of  General  Longstreet’s  article  compells  us  to  postpone  it  for  another 
issue.  Meantime,  General  Longstreet’s  paper  has  been  widely  circulated,  and 
it  is  due  to  fairness  and  a  proper  desire  to  aid  the  seach  for  truth  that  we  should 
give,  as  we  do  without  note  or  comment  of  our  own,  the  following  rejoinder 
of  General  Early.] 

After  the  foregoing  review  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  an 
article  entitled  “The  campaign  of  Gettysburg,”  purporting  to  be 
by  General  James  Longstrect,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly 
Times  of  November  the  3rd,  which  requires  some  notice  at  my 
hands.  That  article  is  not  from  General  Longstreet’s  own  pen,  as 
is  very  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  style  of 
writing,  and  of  the  fact  I  have  the  assurance  from  a  quarter  that 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  data  and  material  for  the 
article,  however,  were  furnished  by  him  and  put  in  form  by 
another,  lie  is  therefore  responsible  for  its  statements  and  utter¬ 
ances.  The  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  the  article  is  stated  as 
follows: 

After  giving  a  letter,  written  on  the  24th  of  July,  1863,  to  his 
uncle,  he  says: 

“I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  still  rest  upon  that  letter.  But 
I  have  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  rancorously  assailed  by  those 
whose  intimacy  with  the  Commanding-General  in  that  battle  gives 
an  apparent  importance  to  their  assaults,  that  I  feel  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  give  to  the  public  a  full  and  comprehensive  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  campaign  from  its  beginning  to  its  end;  especially 
when  I  reflect  that  the  publication  of  the  truth  cannot  now,  as  it 
might  have  done  then,  injure  the  cause  for  which  we  fought  the 
battle.” 

The  temper  towards  General  Lee  in  which  the  article  was  writ¬ 
ten,  or  rather  procured  to  be  written,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  editorial  notice  of  some  additions  to  the  article 
received  after  it  was  in  print,  contained  in  the  same  number  of  the 

Times : 
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The  editor  says: 

“The  letter  from  General  Longstreet  which  accompanies  these 
enclosures  dwells  particularly  upon  a  point  which  he  wishes  to 
have  his  readers  understand,  as  the  justification  of  his  present  nar¬ 
rative.  It  is  that  while  General  Lee  on  the  battle  field  assumed 
all  the  responsibility  for  the  result,  he  afterwards  published  a  re¬ 
port  that  differs  from  the  report  he  made  at  the  time  while  under 
that  generous  spirit.  General  Longstreet  and  other  officers  made 
their  official  reports  upon  the  battle  shortly  after  its  occurrence, 
and  while  they  were  impressed  with  General  Lee’s  noble  assump¬ 
tion  of  all  the  blame;  but  General  Lee  having  since  written  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  somewhat  critical  account  of  the  battle — and  the 
accouut  from  which  General  Longstreet’s  critics  get  all  their  points 
against  him — Longstreot  feels  himself  justified  in  discussing  the 
battle  upon  its  merits.  It  is  in  recognition  of  his  soldiery  modesty 
that  the  substance  of  his  letter  is  given  here;  the  article  is  its 
own  sufficient  justification.” 

This  is  a  direct  imputation  upon  the  motives  that  governed  Gen. 
Lee  in  writing  his  detailed  report,  if  it  does  not  impeach  his 
veracity,  and  place  him  among  General  Longstreet’s  assailants. 

General  Longstreet  ranks  me  among  the  assailants  whose  attacks 
call  for  this  vindication  of  himself  and  criticism  of  General  Lee, 
and  in  that  connection  he  says: 

“It  was  asserted  by  General  Pendleton,  with  whom  the  careful¬ 
ness  of  statement  or  deliberateness  of  judgment  has  never  been  a 
characteristic,  but  who  has  been  distinguished  by  the  unreliability 
of  his  memory,  that  General  Leo  ordered  me  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  sunrise  on  the  2nd.  General  J.  A.  Early  has,  in  positive  terms, 
endorsed  this  charge,  which  I  now  proceed  to  disprove.” 

General  Longstreet  is  exceedingly 'careless  in  his  statements,  as 
1  have  had  occasion  before  to  demonstrate,  and,  while  to  some  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  I  assert  that  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  whatever  for  the  statement  that  I  endorsed  either  General 
Pendleton’s  or  anybody  else’s  assertion  that  the  order  was  given 
by  General  Lee  to  General  Longstreet  to  attack  at  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  July  at  Gettysburg,  those  familiar  with  the 
controversy  that  arose  out  of  a  bitter  assault  by  General  Long¬ 
street  on  myself  will  not  be  at  all  astonished.  In  my  official  re¬ 
port,  dated  in  the  month  of  August,  1863,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  1st  of  July,  I  say:  “Having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  rest  of  our  army  would 
move  up  during  the  night,  and  that  the  enemy  s  position 
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would  be  attacked  on  the  right  and  left  flauks  very  early  next 
morning,  I  gave  orders  to  General  Hays  to  move  his  brigade, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  from  the  town  into  the  field  on  the  left 
of  it,  where  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  and 
would  be  in  position  to  advance  on  Cemetery  Hill  when  a  favora¬ 
ble  opportunity  should  occur.  This  movement  was  made,  and 
Hays  formed  his  brigade  on  the  right  of  Avery,  and  just  behind 
the  extension  of  the  low  ridge  on  which  a  portion  of  the  town  is 
located.  The  attack  did  not  begin  in  the  morning  of  next  day,  as 
was  expected,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  I  rode  with  Gen. 
Ewell  to  examine  and  select  a  position  for  artillery.” 

Here  is  a  statement  of  a  fact  whilo  its  recollection  was  fresh  in 
my  memory,  and  it  cannot  surely  be  said  that  it  wTas  made  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  General  Longstreet’s  war  record  “because 
of  political  differences,”  or  from  any  other  motive. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1872,  the  anniversary  of  General  Lee’s 
birth,  I  delivered  an  address  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
by  invitation  of  the  faculty,  and  in  that  address,  after  speaking  of 
the  fight  on  the  1st  at  Gettysburg,  I  said: 

“General  Leo  had  ordered  the  concentration  of  his  army  at 
Cashtown,  and  the  battle  on  this  day,  brought  on  by  the  advance 
of  the  enen^’s  cavalry,  was  unexpected  to  him.  When  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  advantage  that  had  been  gained,  he  determined  to  press 
it  as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  his  army  arrived.  In  a  conference 
with  General  Ewell,  General  Rodes  and  mj'self,  when  he  did  reach 
us,  after  the  enemy  had  been  routed,  he  expressed  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  assault  the  enemy’s  position  at  daylight  on  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  wished  to  know  whether  we  could  make  the  attack  from 
our  flank — the  left — at  the  designated  time.  We  informed  him  of 
the  fact  that  the  ground  immediately  in  our  front,  leading  to  the 
enemy’s  position,  furnished  much  greater  obstacles  to  a  successful 
assault  than  existed  at  any  other  point,  and  we  concurred  in  sug¬ 
gesting  to  him  that,  as  our  corps  (Ewell’s)  constituted  the  only 
troops  then  immediately  confronting  the  enemy,  he  -would  mani¬ 
festly  concentrate  and  fortify  against  us  during  the  night,  as 
proved  to  be  the  case,  according  to  subsequent  information.  He 
then  determined  to  make  the  attack  from  our  right  on  the  enemy’s 
left,  and  left  us  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  up  Longstreet’s  corps 
in  time  to  begin  the  attack  at  dawn  next  morning.  That  corps 
was  not  in  readiness  to  make  the  attack  until  4  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  next  day.  By  that  time  Meade’s  whole  army  had 
arrived  on  the  field  and  taken  its  position.  Had  the  attack  been 
made  at  daylight,  as  contemplated,  it  must  have  resulted  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  victory,  as  all  of  Meade’s  army  had  not  then  arrived,  and  a 
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very  small  portion  of  it  was  in  position.  A  considerable  portion 
of  his  army  did  not  get  up  until  after  sunrise,  one  corps  not  arriv¬ 
ing  until  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  a  prompt  advance  to  the 
attack  must  have  resulted  in  his  defeat  in  detail.  The  position 
which  Longstreet  attacked  at  four  was  not  occupied  by  the  enemy 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Round  Top  Hill,  which  commanded 
the  enemy’s  position,  could  have  been  taken  in  the  morning  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  The  attack  was  made  by  two  divisions,  and  though 
the  usual  gallantry  was  displayed  by  the  troops  engaged  in  it,  no 
material  advantage  was  gained.” 

This  constituted  my  sole  criticism  on  Longstreet’s  operations  on 
the  2nd  da}T.  In  speaking  of  the  assault  on  the  3rd  day,  I  said: 

f  “On  the  next  day,  when  the  assault  was  made  by  Pickett’s  divi¬ 
sion  in  such  gallant  style,  there  was  again  a  miscarriage  in  not 
properly  supporting  it  according  to  the  plan  and  orders  of  the 
Commanding-General.  You  must  recollect  that  a  Commanding- 
General  cannot  do  the  actual  marching  and  fighting  of  his  army. 
These  must,  necessarily,  be  entrusted  to  his  subordinates,  and  any 
hesitation,  delay,  or  miscarriage  in  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
may  defeat  the  best-devised  schemes.  Contending  against  such 
odds  as  we  did,  it  was  necessary,  always,  that  there  should  be  the 
utmost  dispatch,  energy,  and  undoubting  confidence  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  the  Commanding-General.  A  subordinate  who 
undertakes  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  superior’s  plans,  and  enters 
upon  their  execution  with  reluctance  and  distrust,  will  not  be 
likely  to  ensure  success.  It  was  General  Jackson’s  unhesitating 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  chances  of  success  that  caused  it  so 
often  to  perch  on  his  banners,  and  made  him  such  an  invaluable 
executor  of  General  Lee’s  plans.  If  Mr.  Swinton  has  told  the 
truth,  in  repeating  in  his  book  what  is  alleged  to  have  been  said 
to  him  by  General  Longstreet,  there  was  at  least  one  of  General 
Lee’s  corps  commanders  at  Gettysburg  who  did  not  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  his  plans  with  that  confidence  and  faith  neces¬ 
sary  to  success,  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  was  not  achieved.” 

The  foregoing  constituted  all  the  criticisms  I  had  made  on  Gen. 
Longstreet’s  operations  at  Gettysburg,  or  on  any  other  theatre 
during  the  war,  previous  to  the  controversy  before  alluded  to. 
The  views  in  regard  to  the  delay  in  the  attack  on  the  2nd  had 
been  repeated  more  succintly  in  notes  to  my  own  report,  which 
was  published  in  the  September  and  October  numbers  of  the 
Southern  Magazine  for  the  year  1872.  ISTo  where  do  I  assert  that 
General  Lee  had  ordered  General  Longstreet  to  make  the  attack 
at  sunrise,  or  at  any  other  specific  time.  I  merely  state  that  ho 
had  announced  to  Generals  Ewell,  Rodes,  and  myself  his  purpose 
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to  attack  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  and  that  he  had  left 
us  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  up  Longstreet’s  troops  to  begin  the 
attack  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  what  were  the  specific  orders 
given  to  Long-street,  and  in  that  respect  I  am  as  good  a  witness  for 
him  as  either  of  those  he  has  produced,  who  simply  do  not  know 
what  were  the  orders  given,  nor  when  they  were  given.  These 
orders  were  manifestly  given  in  person,  and  no  living  man  can  say 
precisely  what  they  were,  except  General  Longstreet,  if  he  indeed 
recollects  them. 

I  was  prompted  to  make  the  remarks  I  did  make  in  iny  address 
at  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  from  the  fact  that  I  had 
read  Mr.  Swinton’s  “Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,” 
and  discovered  that  his  criticisms  on  General  Lee’s  conduct  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  are  amplified  in  those  now  made  in 
General  Longstreet’s  name  with  a  great  similarity  of  expression 
in  several  respects,  was  based  on  information  given  by  the  latter 
to  Mr.  Swinton  after  the  war.  I  here  give  some  extracts  from 
Swinton’s  book: 

On  page  340  he  says : 

“Indeed,  in  entering  on  the  campaign,  General  Lee  expressly 
promised  his  corps  commanders  that'he  would  not  assume  a  tacti¬ 
cal  offensive,  but  force  his  antagonist  to  attack  him.  Having, 
however,  gotten  a  taste  of  blood  in  the  considerable  success  of  the 
first  day,  the  Confederate  commander  seems  to  have  lost  that  equi¬ 
poise  in  which  his  faculties  commonly  moved,  and  he  determined 
to  give  battle.” 

There  is  a  foot  note  to  this  statement  as  follows: 

“This  and  subsequent  revelations  of  the  purposes  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  Lee  I  derive  from  General  Longstreet,  who,  in  a  full  and 
free  conversation  with  the  writer  after  the  close  of  the  war,  threw 
much  light  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Lee  during  this  cam¬ 
paign.” 

On  pages  340-1,  he  says : 

“Longstreet,  holding  the  light  of  the  Confederate  line,  had  one 
flank  securely  posted  on  the  Emmetsburg  road,  so  that  he  was 
really  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Washington,  and 
by  marching  towards  Frederick  could  undoubtedly  have  manceu- 
vered  Meade  out  of  the  Gettysburg  position.  This  operation  Gen. 
Longstreet,  who  foreboded  the  worst  from  an  attack  on  the  army 
in  position,  and  was  anxious  to  hold  General  Lee  to  his  promise, 
bested  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  execute.” 
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To  this  there  is  a  foot  note  as  follows: 

“The  officer  named  is  my  authority  for  this  statement.” 

On  page  358  there  is  this  foot  note: 

“The  absence  of  Pickett’s  division  on  the  day  before  made 
General  Longstreet  very  loth  to  make  the  attack;  but  Lee, 
thinking  the  Union  force  was  not  all  up,  would  not  wait.  Long- 
street  urged  in  reply  that  this  advantage  (or  supposed  advan¬ 
tage,  for  the  Union  force  was  all  up)  was  countervailed  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  all  up  either,  but  the  Confederate  commander 
was  not  minded  to  delay.  My  authority  is  again  General  Long- 
street.” 

These  uncontradicted  statements  by  Swinton,  the  genuineness 
of  which  is  now  verified  by  similar  statements  under  General 
Longstreet’s  direct  authority,  not  only  justified  me  in  the  remarks 
I  made,  but  imperatively  demanded  a  defence  of  General  Lee 
against  the  severe  criticisms  based  on  them,  in  the  address  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  which  necessarily  involved  a 
review  of  his  military  career.  When  General  Longstreet  had 
thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  that 
a  friend  of  General  Lee  took  it  up. 

After  he  had  begun  to  muddy  the  stream  at  as  early  a  period  as 
twenty  days  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  his  letter  to  his 
uncle,  and  when  he  resumed  the  work  then  begun  immediately 
after  the  war  by  his  communications  to  Mr.  Swinton,  his  complaint 
now  of  being  “rancorously  assailed  by  those  whose  intimacy  with 
the  Commanding-General  in  that  battle  gives  an  apparent  impor¬ 
tance  to  their  assaults,”  brings  to  mind  very  forcibly  the  fable  of 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 

In  February,  1876,  he  made  a  bitter  assault  on  myself,  among 
others,  in  a  long  article  published  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  the 
gravimen  of  his  complaint  against  me  being  the  remarks  about 
Gettysburg  contained  in  my  address  which  I  have  given. 

I  replied  to  him,  and  I  think  I  demonstrated  beyond  all  question 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

I  did  not  in  either  of  my.  articles  in  reply  to  him  assert  that  an 
order  was  given  him  to  attack  at  sunrise  on  the  2nd.  As  before 
stated,  I  do  not  know  what  orders  were  given  him,  nor  when  they 
were  given.  I  ouly  know  the  declared  purpose  of  General  Lee, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  did  not  take  every  step  necessary  to 
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carry  that  purpose  into  effect,  as  every  consideration  required  the 
attack  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  to  be  made  at  the  very  earliest 
hour  practicable.  ' 

The  testimony  General  Longstreet  has  adduced  is  very  far  from 
establishing  the  fact  that  General  Lee  did  not  direct  the  attack  to 
be  made  by  him  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  that  at  which  it  was 
made. 

Before  referring  to  that  testimony,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  state¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  article  in  the  Times ,  that  the  information  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  by  the  Federal  army  was  received 
from  a  scout  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  June  is  erroneous.  Gen. 
Longstreet’s  own  report,  as  well  as  General  Lee’s  detailed  one,  show 
that  the  information  was  received  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  If  it 
had  not  been  received  until  the  night  of  the  29tb,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  order  to  return  to  reach  me  at  York  by 
the  way  of  Carlisle  in  time  for  me  to  begin  my  march  back  early 
enough  on  the  30th  to  reach  Gettysburg  in  time  for  the  fight  on  the  1st 
of  July.  The  fact  was  that  I  received  the  order  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  at  York,  with  the  information  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  moving  north. 

The  statements  of  Colonel  Taylor  and  Marshall,  and  of  Gen- 
Long,  as  given  by  General  Longstreet,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
an  order  to  attack  at  “sunrise,”  amount  to  nothing.  They  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  orders  that  were  given,  or  of  the  time 
when  they  were  given.  That  is  all  their  testimony  amounts  to. 
But  General  Longstreet  omits  a  very  important  and  significant 
part  of  General  Long’s  letter.  That  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have,  goes  on  to  say,  immediately  after  the  part  given  by  General 
Longstreet: 

“As  my  memory  now  serves  me,  it  was  General  Lee’s  intention 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  second  of  July  as  early  as  practicable; 
and  it  is  my  impression  that  he  issued  ordei’S  to  that  effect.  I 
inferred  that  such  was  the  case  from  the  instructions  that  Gen. 
Lee  gave  me  on  the  evening  of  the  first  and  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  July.” 

See  also  General  Long’s  letter  to  me  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers. 
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Tho  letter  of  Colonel  Venable  is  as  follows: 

„  ,  T  University  of  Virginia,  May  11.  1875. 

(reneral  James  Longstreet: 

Dear  Sir:  1  our  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  with  regard  to  Gen 
Lees  battle  order  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July  at  Gettysburg,  was 
dulj  received..  I  did  not  know  of  any  order  for  an  attack  on  the 
enemj  at  sunrise  on  the  2nd,  nor  can  I  believe  any  such  order  was 
issued  by  General  Lee.  About  sunrise  on  the  2nd  of  July  I  was 
sent  by  General  Lee  to  General  Ewell  to  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  advantages  of  an  attack  on  the  enemy  from  his  position. 
(Colonel  Marshall  had  been  sent  with  a  similar  order  on  the  ni<>-ht 
of  the  1st.)  General  Ewell  made  me  ride  with  him  from  point  to 
point  of  his  lines,  so  as  to  see  with  him  the  exact  position  of 
things.  Before  he  got  through  the  examination  of  the  enemy’s 
position  General  Lee  came  himself  to  General  Ewell’s  lines.  In 
sending  the  message  to  General  Ewell,  General  Lee  was  explicit 
in  saying  that  the  question  was  whether  he  should  move  all  the 
troops  around  on  the  right  and  attack  on  that  side.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  errand  on  which  I  was  sent  bjr  the  Commandino-- 
Geneial  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  attack  at  sunrise  by  any 
portion  of  the  army.  J  J 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  S.  Venable. 

Can  Colonel  Venable  or  any  one  else  believe  that  General  Lee 
had  formed -no  definite  opinion  as  to  how  he  should  attack  the 
enemy  until  after  his  return  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  2nd  from  Ewell’s 
line?  lhat,  in  fact,  he  did  not  make-up  his  mind  how  to  begin 
to  begin  the  attack  until  11  A.  M.,  when  General  Longstreet  says 
the  peremptory  order  was  given  to  him?  If  that  was  the  case, 
then  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  indecision  and  vascilla- 
tion,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  procrastination  and  delay  that 
occurred  must  rest  on  him,  and  on  him  alone. 

That  Colonel  Venable  is  sincere  in  his  opinions  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  I  think  his  reasoning  is  illogical  and  his  deductions  erroneous. 

That  General  Lee  made  up  his  mind  promptly  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  position  on  the  Gettysburg  Heights,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

General  Longstreet  says: 

“When  I  overtook  General  Lee  at  5  o’clock  that  afternoon,  he 
said,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  thought  of  attacking  General  Meade 
upon  the  heights  the  next  day.  I  suggested  that  this  course 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  before  leaving  Fredericksburg.  He  said:  “If 
the  enemy  is  there  to-morrow  we  must  attack  him.” 

19 
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He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  long  list  of  the  reasons  he  urged 
against  the  attack,  and  says  of  General  Lee: 

“He  however,  did  not  seem  to  abandon  the  id^a  of  attack  on 
the  next  day.  He  seemed  under  a  subdued  excitement  which 
occasionally  took  possession  of  him  when  “the  hunt  was  up,”  and 
threatened  his  superb  equipoise.  The  sharp  battle  fought  by  Hill 
and  Ewell  on  that  day  had  given  him  a  taste  of  victory.” 

Is  this  Swinton,  or  Longstreet,  or  the  writer  for  the  Times  t 

It  is  very  clear  to  mv  mind  that  when  General  Lee  found  Long- 
street  so  averse  to  an  attack,  he  rode  over  to  see  Ewell,  and  then 
ensued  that  conference  of  which  I  have  given  an  account.  I  can 
now  fully  understand  the  import  of  his  expressions  in  regard  to 
Longstreet,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  attack  to  be  made  by  Ewell’s 
corps. 

When  he  rode  back  from  that  conference  he  found  Longstreet, 
for  the  latter  says:  “I  left  General  Lee  quite  late  on  the  night  of  the 
first.”  And  he  further  says :  “  When  I  left  General  Lee  on  the  night 
of  the  first,  I  believe  that  he  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  attack,  but  was 
confident  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  as  to  when  the  attack 
should  be  made.” 

How,  General  Lee  had  announced  to  Ewell,  Eodes,  and  myself 
his  purpose  to  attack  at  daylight  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practi¬ 
cable,  and  asked  whether  we  could  not  attack  with  our  corps  at 
that  time.  Ho  man  knew  better  than  he  the  value  of  time,  and 
the  supreme  necessity  of  attacking  before  Meade’s  whole  army 
was  up,  and  is  it  credible  that  in  talking  to  Longstreet  about  the 
attack  he  did  not  once  intimate  that  he  desired  to  attack  as  early 
as  practicable  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  before  Meade’s  army 
should  all  be  up?  Swinton  says:  “The  absence  of  Pickett’s  divi¬ 
sion  on  the  day  before  made  General  Longstreet  very  loth  to  make 
the  attack;  but  Lee  thinking  the  Union  force  was  not  all  up,  would 
not  wait.”  This  information  he  says  he  got  from  Longstreet.  Is 
it  not  very  certain,  then,  that  General  Lee  was  determined  to  make 
the  attack  before  Meade’s  army  was  all  up,  and  discussed  with 
Longstreet  the  necessity  of  making  the  attack  before  Meade  had 
time  to  concentrate?  Longstreet’s  continued  reluctance  to  make 
the  attack,  manifested  no  doubt  on  General  Lee’s  return  from 
Ewell’s  line,  must  have  caused  the  sending  of  Colonel  Marshall  to 
Ewell  on  the  night  of  the  first,  after  the  conference!  have  spoken  of. 
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Longstreet  sqy7s: 

“On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  I  went  to  General  Lee’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  daylight  and  renewed  my  views  against  making  an 
attack.  He  seemed  resolved,  however,  and  wc  discussed  the 
results.” 

General  Lee  had  been  firmly  resolved  for  near  twelve  hours  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  to  attack  him  before  all  of  his  troops  had 
been  concentrated,  and  is  it  to  be  credited  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  not  then  made  up  bis  mind  when  he  should  attack,  nor  where, 
nor  how?  Is  it  not  palpable  that,  finding  Longstreet  so  persist¬ 
ently  averse  to  the  attack,  and  so  loth  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  begin  it,  he  again  sent  Col.  Yenable  to  Ewell  to  see  whether, 
after  viewing  the  position  by  daylight,  he  could  not  make  the 
attack  from  his  flank.  Let  us  see  what  General  Hood  says  in  his 
letter  to  Longstreet.  He  says: 

“  I  arrived  with  my  staff  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Gettysburg 
shortly  after  daybreak,  as  I  have  already  stated,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  July.  My  division  soon  commenced  filing  into  an 
open  field  near  me,  where  the  troops  were  allowed  to  stack  arms 
and  rest  until  further  orders.  A  short  distance  in  advance  of  this 
point,  and  during  the  early  part  of  that  same  morning,  we  were 
both  'engaged,  in  company  with  Generals  Lee  and  A.  P.  Hill,  in 
observing  the  position  of  the  Federals.  General  Lee  with  coat 
buttoned°to  the  throat,  sabre-hilt  buckled  around  the  waist,  and 
field-glasses  pending  at  his  side— walked  up  and  down  in  the. shade 
of  large  trees  near  us,  halting  now  and  then  to  observe  the  enemy. 
He  seemed  full  of  hope,  yet  at  times  buried  in  deep  thought, 

“Colonel  Freeman  tie,  of  England,  was  ensconced  in  the  forks  of 
a  tree  not  far  off,  with  glass  in  constant  use,  examining  the  lofty 
position  of  the  Federal  army. 

“General  Lee  was  seemingly"  anxious  that  you  should  attack 
that  morning.  He  remarked  to  me:  ‘The  enemy"  is  here,  and  if 
we  don’t  whip  him  he  will  whip  us.’  You  thought  it  best  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Pickett’s  division — at  that  time  still  in  the  leat  in 
order  to  make  the  attack;  and  you  said  to  me  subsequently, ^whilst 
we  were  seated  together  near  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  The  General 
is  a  little  nervous  this  morning;  he  wishes  me  to  attack;  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  without  Pickett,  I  never  like  to  go  into  battle  with 

one  boot  off.’  ,  ,  . 

“Thus  passed  the  forenoon  of  that  eventful  day7  when  in  the 
afternoon,  about  3  o’clock,  it  was  decided  to  no  longer  await 
Pickett’s  division,  but  to  proceed  to  oulr  extreme  right  and  attack 
up  the  Emmettsburg  road.” 

Can  there  longer  be  any  question  that  General  Lee  wanted 
Longstreet  to  begin  the  attack  very  early  in  the  morning— as 
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early  as  possible,  and  that  the  latter  threw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way?  Doubtless,  after  sending  Colonel  Venable  to  Ewell,  General 
Dee’s  impatience  at  Dongstreet’s  opposition  to  the  attack  and  the 
delay  in'tbe  movement  of  his  troops  caused  him  to  ride  over  to 
Ewell’s  line  to  see  for  himself  if  it  was  not  practicable  to  make 
the  attack  from  that  flank.  Upon  being  satisfied  that  it  could  not 
be  made  to  advantage  there  he  rode  back  and  gave  the  peremp¬ 
tory  order — which,  Longstreet  says,  was  given  at  11  A.  M.,  though 
he  did  not  begin  the  attack  until  about  4  P.  M.  If,  as  Colonel 
Venable  supposes,  General  Lee  had  been  undecided  or  vascillating 
as  to  how,  when,  and  by  whom  the  attack  should  be  made,  from  5 
P.  M.  the  day  before  until  11  A.  M.  of  the  2d,  when  Longstreet 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  order,  then  Longstreet’s  opinion 
that  “there  is  no  doubt  that  General  Lee  during  the  crisis  of  that 
campaign  lost  the  matchless  equipoise  that  usually  characterized 
him,  and  that  whatever  mistakes  were  made  were  not  so  much 
matters  of  deliberate  judgment  as  the  impulses  of  a  great  mind 
disturbed  by  unparalleled  conditions”— that  is,  in  plain  English, 
that  General  Lee  had  lost  his  senses — has  some  foundation  to  rest 
on. 

All  who  know  General  Lee’s  mode  of  giving  directions  to  his 
subordinates,  can  well  understand  how  he  indicated  his  purposes 
and  wishes,  without  resorting  to  a  technical  order,  and  doubtless 
he  indicated  to  General  Longstreet  in  that  way  his  desire  for  him 
to  make  the  attack,  and  make  it  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo¬ 
ment,  and  did  not  resort  to  the  peremptory  order  until  the  time 
indicated  by  General  Longstreet.  To  rely  on  that  is  standing 
upon  a  mere  technicality.  .  Put  when  the  order  was  given  at  11 
A.  M.,  as  acknowledged,  why  was  it  that  it  required  until  4  P.  M. 
to  begin?  The  pretense  that  he  made  the  attack  with  great 
promptness,  because  he  attacked  before  any  one  else  on  that  day, 
is  simply  ridiculous.  Every  one  else  was  waiting-  for  him  to  be¬ 
gin,  as  the  orders  required  them  to  do.  General  Ewell,  in  his  re¬ 
port,  in  speaking  of  a  contemplated  movement  by  Johnson  on  our 
extreme  left,  says: 

“Day  was  now  breaking,  and  it  was  too  late  for  any  change  of 
plans.  Meantime  orders  bad  come  from  the  General  Commanding 
for  me  to  delay  my  attack  until  I  heard  General  Longstreet' s  guns 
open  on  the  right." 
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He  is  here  speaking  of  the  morning  of  the  2d  ;  and  would  Col. 
Y enable  have  us  believe  that  General  Lee  had  not  then  made  up 
his  mind  that  Longstreet  should  open  the  attack,  or  communi¬ 
cated  his  intention  to  the  latter? 

’There  is  one  thing  very  certain,  and  that  is  that  either  General 
Lee  or  General  Longstreet  was  responsible  for  tho  remarkable 
delay  that  toolr  place  in  making  the  attack.  I  choose  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  General  Lee,  for  if  any  one  knew  the  value  of 
promptness  and  celerity  in  military  movements  he  did.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  delay  which  occurred  in  making  the 
attack  lost  us  the  victory. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Longstreet’s  corps  should  be  selected 
to  assume  the  initiative  on  the  2nd  day  at  Gettysburg.  Neither 
of  his  divisions  had  been  at  the  recent  battles  at  Cbancellorsville 
and  Fredericksburg,  except  McLaws’,  and  that  division,  with  the 
exception  of  Barksdale’s  brigade,  had  not  been  as  heavily  engaged 
there  as  the  other  troops.  Ewell’s  corps  had  captured  Winchester 
and  cleared  the  valley  on  its  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
of  its  divisions,  as  well  as  two  of  Hill’s,  had  been  heavily  engaged 
on  the  first. 

Can  it  be  that  General  Longstreet  apprehended  that  if  the 
advantage  gained  on  the  first  day  was  promptly  and  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  chief  glory  of  the  battle  would  devolve  on  the  two 
corps  which  had  first  encountered  the  enemy  and  brought  him  to 
bay,  and  hence  desired  to  change  the  theatre  of  the  battle  that 
was  inevitable? 

A  careful  study  of  the  testimony  of  Meade  and  his  officers,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1st  volume,  2nd  series,  of  the  Congressional  Report 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Federal  army  that  was  up  was  massed  on  the  right,  confront¬ 
ing  Ewell’s  corps,  all  the  forenoon  of  the  2nd,  and  that  the  Round 
Tops,  the  key. to  the  position  on  the  enemy’s  left  were  unoccupied 
until  Longstreet’s  movement  began  at  4  P.  M.  The  distance 
which  Longstreet’s  corps  bad  to  march  from  its  camp  of  the  night 
of  the  30tb,  to  reach  the  town  of  Gettysburg  itself,  could  not 
have  exceeded  15  miles,  and  it  had  the  whole  day  of  the  1st  to 
make  it,  though  it  was  somewhat  delayed  by  Johnson’s  division 
of  Ewell’s  corps,  which  got  the  road  first,  by  moving  more 
promptly  it  is  presumed.  The  Fifth  corps  of  Meade’s  army  was 
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23  miles  from  Gettysburg  at  the  close  of  the  fight  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  Sixth  corps  was  36  miles  away,  yet  the  former  reached 
the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  and  the  latter  at  2  P.  M. 

To  show  that  a  great  opportunity  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  on 
Meade’s  army  was  lost  by  the  failure  to  make  the  attack  in  the 
morning,  1  here  reproduce  what  X  said  on  that  point  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  General  Longstreet  which  has  been  mentioned,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“That  General  Ijee  was  correct  in  selecting  the  enemy’s  left  for 
his  attack,  there  can  be  no  question,  for  that  was  the  weakest  and 
most  assailable  part  of  the  enemy’s  line.  That  the  possession  of 
Round  Top  by  us  would  have  rendered  the  position  at  Gettysburg 
untenable  by  the  enemy,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Meade 
himself,  contained  in  the  same  volume  of  Reports  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  from  which  1  have  already  quoted,  and  to  which  I  will 
refer  hereafter  by  page  alone,  to  prevent  unnecessary  repetition. 
On  page  332,  in  describing  the  attack  on  Sickles,  Meade  says:  ‘At 
the  same  time  that  they  threw  immense  masses  on  Sickles’  corps, 
a  heavy  column  was  thrown  upon  the  Round  Top  Mountain,  which 
was  the  key -point  of  my  whole  position.  If  they  had  succeeded 
in  occupying  that,  it  would  have  prevented  me  from  holding  any 
of  the  ground  which  I  subsequently  held  to  the  last.’  That  Sickles 
did  not  occupy. the  position  assaulted  by  General  Longstreet 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Hancock 
and  others.  On  page  406,  Hancock  says:  ‘Every  thing  remained 
quiet,  except  artillery  firing  and  engagements  with  pickets  on  our 
front,  until  about  four  o’clock  that  afternoon,  when  General  Sick¬ 
les  moved  out  to  the  front.’  After  stating  that  he  had  made  a 
reconnoissance  to  ascertain  whether  an  attack  could  be  made  on 
our  left,  Warren  on  page  377,  says:- ‘Soon  afterwards  I  rode  out 
with  General  Meade  to  examine  the  left  of  our  line,  where  Gen. 
Sickles  was.  His  troops  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  position.’ 
On  page  332,  Meade. says  he  arrived  on  the  ground  where  Sickles 
was,  ‘a  few  minutes  before  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.’  That 
Round  Top  was  unoccupied  until  after  Longstreet’s  attack  began, 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Warren,  who  says,  on  page  377:  ‘I 
then  went,  by  General  Meade’s  direction,  to  what  is  called  Bald 
Top,  and  from  that  point  1  could  see  the  enem3T’s  lines  of  battle. 
I  sent  word  to  General  Meade  that  we  would  at  once  have  to 
occupy  that  place  very  strong! y.  He  sent  as  quickly  as  possible, 
a  division  of  General  Sykes’  corps;  but  before  they  arrived  the 
enemy’s  line  of  battle — 1  should  think  a  mile  and  a  half  long — 
began  to  advance,  and  the  battle  became  very  heavy  at  once.  The 
troops  under  General  Sykes  arrived  barely  in  time  to  save  Round 
Top  Hill,  and  they  had  a  very  desperate  fight  to  hold  it.’  During 
all  the  forenoon  the  bulk  of  Meade’s  troops  which  had  arrived 
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■were  massed  on  the  right  (enemy’s),  as  Meade  contemplated  an 
attack  from  that  flank — Hancock’s  corps  connected  with  Howard’s, 
and  Sickles  was  on  the  left  of  Hancock,  but  he  did  not  go  into 
position  until  the  afternoon.  On  page  405,  Hancock  saj's:  £I 
was  placed  on  the  line  connecting  Cemetery  Hill  with  Little 
Hound  Top  Mountain,  my  line,  however,  not  extending  to  Hound 
Top,  probably  only  about  half  way.  General  Sickles  was  directed 
to  connect  with  my  left  and  the  Round  Top  Mountain,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  continuous  line  from  Cemetery  Hill  (which  was  held  by  Gen, 
Howard)  to  Round  Top  Mountain.’ 

“These  arrangements  were  not  made  until  the  morning  was  con¬ 
siderably  advanced. 

“On  page  331,  Meade  after  stating  his  purpose  to  make  an  attack 
from  his  right  saj’s: 

“‘Major-General  Slocum,  however,  reported  that  the  character 
of  the  ground  in  front  was  unfavorable  to  making  an  attack;  and 
th.e  Sixth  corps  having  so  long  a  distance  to  march,  and  leaving 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  did  not  reach  the  scene  until  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Under  these  circumstances  I  abandoned 
my  intention  to  make  an  attack  from  my  right,  and  as  soon  as  the 
■Sixth  corps  arrived,  I  directed  the  Fifth  corps,  then  in  reserve  on 
the  right,  to  move  over  and  be  in  reserve  on  the  left.’ 

“  It  was  a  division  of  the  Fifth  corps  (General  Sykes’)  that  rescued 
the  Round  Top  from  the  grasp  of  our  assaulting  column.  Does 
not  this  show  how  weak  the  left  was  in  the' morning,  and  how 
easy  it  would  have  then  been  for  our  troops  on  the  right  to  have 
gotten  possession  of  the  key  to  the  position?  That  General  Lee’s 
plans  were  thwarted  by  the  delay  on  the  right,  can  any  man  doubt? 
On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Cemetery  for  the  Fede¬ 
ral  soldiers  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Edward  Everett,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Lincoln,  some  of  his  cabinet,  man}7  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  citi¬ 
zens,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  thus  graphically  describes 
the  effect  of  the  delay  that  took  place: 

‘“And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  Providential  inaction  of 
the  rebel  armju  Had  the  conflict  been  renewed  by  it  at  daylight 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  with  th«  First  and  Eleventh  corps  exhausted 
by  battle,  the  Third  and  Twelfth  weary  from  their  forced  march, 
and  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  not  yet  arrived,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  have  saved  the  army  from  a  great  disaster.  Instead 
of  this  the  day  dawned,  the  sun  rose,  the  cool  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  passed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  afternoon  wore  away 
without  the  slightest  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enem3T.  Thus  time  was  given  for  half  of  our  forces  to  arrive  and 
take  their  places  in  the  lines,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  enjoyed 
a  much  needed  half-day’s  repose.’ 

“It  is  to  be  presumed  that  before  preparing  an  address  that  was 
to  assume  a  historical  character,  Mr.  Everett  had  obtained  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  all  that  transpired  within  the  Federal  lines 
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from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  doubtless  he  presents  a  true 
picture  of  the  actual  condition  of  things.” 

It  General  Lee  was  responsible  for  the  delay  the  effects  of  which 
■were  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Everett,  if,  in  fact,  his  mind 
was  undecided  and  vascillating  as  to  when,  where,  and  how  he 
should  begin,  then  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  at  war  with 
his  whole  character  and  history.  Who  can  believe  it?  I  repeat 
here  a  remark  I  have  made  on  another  occasion  when  vindicating 
General  Lee  against  a  charge  of  want  of  decision  and  boldness  in 
action:  “There  is  another  reason,  which  to  me  is  a  most  potent 
One;  and  that  is,  because  I  know  that  the  boldest  man  in  his 
strategic  movements  and  his  tactics  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  all 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Stonewall  Jackson  not  excepted, 
was  General  Robert  E.  Lee.”  I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  he 
omitted  to  do  anything  necessary  to  carry  out  his  avowed  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd,  which  every  consideration  so  imperatively  demanded, 
except  to  supersede  General  Longstreet  with  another  commander 
of  the  First  corps;  and  then  the  question  arises:  Where  could  one 
of  sufficient  rank  have  been  fouud? 

General  Longstreet,  or  his  annalist,  has  copied  from  the  “Mili¬ 
tary  Annals  of  Louisiana,”  a  book  I  never  heard  of  before,  an 
absurd  story  about  General  Hays’  having  sent  for  me  at  the  close 
of  the  fight  on  the  1st  and  urged  an  immediate  advance  on  the 
heights,  in  which  it  is  said  that,  though  I  agreed  with  Hays,  I 
refused  to  allow  him  to  seize  those  heights,  because  orders  had 
been  received  from  General  Lee  through  Ewell  to  advance  no 
further  than  Gettysburg,  if  we  succeeded  in  capturing  that  place,. 
As  I  have  shown  in  my  “  Review,”  I  received  no  orders  whatever 
on  that  day  from  either  General  Ewell  or  General  Lee  until  after 
the  whole  fighting  was  over,  except  the  simple  order  on  the  march 
to  move  towards  Gettysburg,  the  previous  orders  being  to  concen¬ 
trate  at  Cashtown.  General  Longstreet  says,  in  this  connection: 
“General  Hays  told  me  ten  years  after  the  battle  that  he  ‘could 
have  seized  the  heights  without  the  loss  of  ten  men.’”  How  mis¬ 
taken  General  Hays  was  in  making  such  a  remark  will  abund¬ 
antly  appear  from  the  facts  I  have  already  given  in  my  “Review,” 
and  the  statement  of  Bates  in  regard  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
Steinwehr,  whose  division,  of  4,000  men,  occupied  the  heights 
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immediately  confronting  Hays,  whose  brigade  was  considerably 
less  than  1,400  strong  at  the  close  of  the  fight. 

General  Longstreet  further  says,  after  giving  his  evidence  to 
prove  that  no  order  was  given  for  an  attack  at  sunrise: 

“Having  thus  disproved  tho  assertions  of  Messrs.  Pendleton 
and  Early  in  regard  to  this  rumored  order  for  a  sunrise  attack,  it 
appears  that  they  are  worthy  of  no  further  recognition;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  beyond  without  noting  tho  manner  in  which,  by 
their  ignorance,  they  marred  the  plans  of  their  chief  on  the  field 
of  battle.” 

After  referring  to  the  removal  of  some  seven  pieces  of  artillery 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  as  the  manner  in  which 
General  Pendleton,  by  his  “ignorance,”  “marred  the  plans”  of 
General  Lee,  General  Longstreet  is  made  to  say:  “General  Early 
broke  up  General  Lee’s  line  of  battle  on  the  2d  of  July,  by  detach¬ 
ing  part  of  his  division  on  some  uncalled-for  service,  in  violation 
of  General  Lee’s  orders,  and  thus  prevented  the  co-operative  attack 
of  Ewell  ordered  by  General  Lee.” 

This  statement  must  have  been  compiled  by  Gen.  Longstreet’s 
annalist  from  the  copy  of  his  assault  on  me  which  was  furnished, 
for  General  Longstreet  himself  would  hardly  have  reiterated  it 
after  I  had  so  effectually  exploded  it  in  our  controversj^.  My  offi¬ 
cial  report,  as  well  as  the  very  full  statement  contained  in  my 
“Keview,”  show  that  two  of  my  brigades  were  placed,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  1st,  before  General  Leo  came  to  our  part  of  the  line, 
on  the  York  road,  to  guard  against  a  flank  movement  appre¬ 
hended  in  that  direction.  They  never  were  in  the  line  on  the  2nd 
at  all,  but  Gordon’s  brigade  was  sent  for  on  the  2nd,  Stuart’s  cav¬ 
alry  having  arrived,  and  got  back  just  as  Hays’  and  Hoke’s  bri¬ 
gades  were  moving  to  the  assault  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  statement  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  shows  how  hard 
General  Longstreet  and  his  apologists  are  pressed.  General  Long¬ 
street  has  not  disproved  the  assertion  made  by  General  Pendleton 
that  an  order  was  given  for  the  attack  at  sunrise.  That  assertion 
made  by  General  Pendleton,  and  not  by  myself,  was  contained  in 
an  address  delivered  by  him  one  year  after- mine  had  been  deliv¬ 
ered.  General  Longstreet  has  merely  shown  that  four  of  General 
Lee’s  staff  officers  knew  of  no  such  order,  but  neither  did  they 
know  what  order  was  given,  nor  when  any  order  was  given  for 
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the  attack.  He  omits  to  give  a  very  significant  part  of  General 
Long’s  letter,  which  tends  to  show  that  some  order  must  have 
been  given  for  an  attack  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  The 
question,  therefore,  rests  on  an  issue  of  veracity  between  General 
Longstreet  and  General  Pendleton.  The  latter  was  General  Lee’s 
chief  of  artillery,  who  had  very  important  duties  to  perform  in 
regard  to  posting  the  artillery  for  the  impending  battle,  and  it  was 
very  natural  that  General  Lee  should  communicate  to  him  the 
time  wThen  the  battle  was  to  opfen,  and  what  orders  had  been  given 
in  regard  thereto.  It  was  not  necessary  to  communicate  the  same 
facts  to  the  •  staff-officers,  whose  statements  are  given.  General 
Pendleton  professes  to  have  obtained  the  information  as  to  the 
order  from  General  Lee  himself,  and  I  am  disposed  to  side  with 
him  on  the  question  of  veracity,  just  as  I  am  disposed  to  side  with 
Colonel  Taylor  on  the  direct  issue  of  veracity  raised  by  General 
Longstreet  with  him  in  regard  to  the  order  for  the  use  of  Hood’s 
and  McLaws’  divisions  in  the  attack  made  on  the  3d. 

General  Lee’s  statement  of  his  orders  in  regard  to  this  latter 
attack  would  imply  that  the  orders  originally  given  in  regard  to 
it  were  to  make  it  with  Longstreet’s  whole  corps,  and  is  therefore 
corroborative  of  Colonel  Taylor’s  statement. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  General  Longstreet  has  heretofore 
denied  the  authenticity  of  General  Lee’s  detailed  report,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  New  York,  then  in  the  Southern 
Magazine,  Baltimore,  and  lastly  among  the  Southern  Historical 
Societ}’  Papers  from  another  copy,  which  confirms  the  genuineness 
of  the  first.  The  article  now  given  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name  quotes  partly  from  the  preliminary  report  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  Bates’  History  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
partly  from  the  detailed  report;  but  it  appears  that  he  thinks  the 
latier  was  written  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  the 
preliminaiy  report  was  written,  and  being  a  “somewhat  critical 
account  of  that  battle,”  from  it  his  “critics  get  all  their  points 
against  him.”  In  speaking  of  “Ewell’s  inaction,”  he  says: 

“Having  failed  to  move  at  4  o’clock,  while  the  enemy  was  in 
his  front,  it  was  still  more  surprising  that  he  did  not  advance  at 
5  o’clock  with  vigor  and  promptness,  when  the  trenches  in  front 
of  him  were  vacated,  or  rather  held  by  one  single  brigade,  as 
General  Meade’s  testimonj’  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  states.” 
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By  this  statement  General  Longstreet  or  his  vicarious  cronicler 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  while  the  fighting  was  progressing 
on  the  enemy’s  left,  our  right,  Ewell’s  corps,  was  confronted  by  only 
one  brigade.  This  attempt  to  pervert  Meade’s  testimony  shows 
how  little  credit  any  of  the  statements  or  arguments  contained  in 
the  article  arc  entitled  to, 

Here  is  what  Meade  says  in  his  testimony,  page  333: 

“During  these  operations  upon  the  left  flank,  a  divison  and  two 
brigades  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  which  held  the  right  flank,  were 
ordered  over  for  the  purpose  reinforcing  the.  left.  Only  one  bri¬ 
gade,  however,  arrived  in  time  to  take  an}’  part  in  the  action,  the 
enemy  having  been  repulsed  before  the  rest  of  the  force  came  up. 
The  absence  of  this  large  proportion  of  the  Twelfth  corps  caused 
my  extreme  right  flank  to  be  held  by  one  single  brigade  of  the 
Twelfth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Greene.  The  enemy  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  General  Greene,  but 
were  held  at  bay  by  him  for  some  time,  until  he  was  reinforced  by 
portions  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps,  which  were  adjacent  to 
him,  when  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  them.” 


In  his  official  report,  Bates’  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  page  240, 


Meade  says: 

“An  assault  was,  however,  made  about  eight  P.  M.  on  the  Elev¬ 
enth  corps,  from  the  left  of  the  town,  which  was  repelled  by  the 
assistance  of  troops  from  the  Second  and  First  corps.  During  the 
heavy  assault  upon  our  extreme  left,  portions  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  were  sent  as  reinforcements.  During  their  absence  the 
line  on  the  extreme  right  tvas  held  by  a  very  much  reduced  force. 
This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the 
absence  of  Gracy’s  division  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  advanced  and 
occupied  part  of  the  line.”* 


It  was  then  on  the  extreme  right  from  which  troops  were  taken, 
so  as  to  leave  only  one  brigade  there.  This  was  at  Culp’s  Hill  and 
on  the  right  of  it  (the  enemy’s),  where  the  sides  of  the  hill  were 
wooded  and  exceedingly  rugged.  This  part  of  the  line  confronted 
Johnson’s  division,  while  Cemetery  Hill  itself  was  held  by  the 
First  and  Eleventh  corps,  which  Butterfield  shows  in  his  testi- 
mon}’  numbered  more  than  10,000  men  on  the  4th  of  July,  after 
all  the  fighting  on  the  2nd  and  3rd.  In  addition,  the  Second 


*It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  of  General  Meade’s,  the  witness  adduced  by  General 
Longstreet  to  show  that  all  the  troops  from  Ewell’s  front  except  one  brigade  had  been 
allowed,  by  “Ewell’s  inaction,”  to  be  thrown  against  him,  that  only  one  brigade  from  that 
point  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action  on  the  enemy’s  left,  Meade  adding:  “The 
enemy  having  been  repulsed  before  the  rest  of  the  force  came  up. 
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corps,  Hancock’s,  was  on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  connect¬ 
ing  with  it.  That  corps  had  three  divisions,  only  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  enemy’s  left  during  Longstreet.’s  attack.  The 
attack  mentioned  by  Meade  as  having  been  made  on  the  Eleventh 
corps,  when  troops  from  the  Second  and  First  corps  came  to  its 
assistance,  was  the. attack  made  by  my  two  brigades  described  in 
my  “Review.” 

That  attack  began  sooner  than  Meade  states.  It  began  about 
sunset  (see  Bates),  and  my  brigades  were  compelled  to  retire 
probably  about  or  a  little  after  8  P.  M.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  very  gross  perversion,  in  the  article  of  Meade’s  testimony. 
Instead  of  there  being  only  one  brigade  to  hold  the  trenches  in  front 
of  Ewell,  there  was  a  forcefully  equal  to  the  entire  strength  of  Ewell’s 
corps  at  that  time,  with  two  divisions  of  Hancock’s  corps  in  easy 
supporting  distance.  This  attempt  of  General  Longstreet  or  his 
apologist  to  misrepresent  the  facts  for  the  purpose  of  casting  cen¬ 
sure  on  General  Ewell,  is  wholly  unjustified  by  any  criticisms  of 
the  latter  on  him,  and  demonstrates  how  utterly  unreliable  the 
whole  article  is  for  historical  purposes.* 


*The  following  is  another  instance  of  a  perversion  of  the  testimony  by  General  Longstreet 
or  his  compiler.  In  referring  to  Colonel  Taylor’s  account  of  the  delay  in  the  attack  from 
our  right  on  the  2d,  the  article  proceeds: 

“He  (Colonel  Taylor)  says:  ‘General  Longstreet’s  dispositions  were  not  completed  as  early 
as  was  expected;  [it  appears  that  he  was  delayed  by  apprehensions  that  his  troops  would  be 
taken  in  reverse  as  they  advanced].  General  Ewell,  who  had  orders  to  co-operate  with 
General  Longstreet,  and  who  was,  of  course,  not  aware  of  any  impediment  to  the  main 
attack,  having  reinforced  General  Johnson  during  the  night  of  the  2d,  ordered  him  forward 
early  the  next  morning.  In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  General  Johnson  became 
hotly  engaged  before  General  Ewell  could  be  informed  of  the  halt  that  had  been  called  on 
our  right.’ 

“Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  this.  Instead  of ‘making  this  attack  at  daylight,’  General 
Ewell  says:  ‘Just  before  the  time  fixed  for  General  Johnson’s  advance  the  enemy  attacked 
him  to  regain  the  works  captured  by  Stuart  the  evening  before.’” 

This  is  all  that  is  given  of  Ewell’s  statement,  and  then  follows  an  extract  from  Meade’s 
testimony.  The  part  of  Colonel  Taylor’s  statement,  put  in  brackets  above,  was  omitted  in 
the  article.  Here  is  Ewell’s  whole  statement  as  contained  in  his  report: 

“I  was  ordered  to  renew  my  attack  at  daylight  Friday  morning,  and  as  Johnson’s  position 
was  the  only  one  affording  hopes  of  doing  this  to  advantage,  he  was  reinforced  by  Smith’s 
brigade  of  Early’s  division,  and  Daniel’s  and  Rodes’  (old)  brigades  of  Rodes’  division. 

“Half  an  hour  after  Johnson  attacked  (on  Friday  morning),  and  when  too  late  to  recall 
him,  I  received  notice  that  Genera]  Longstreet  would  not  attack  until  10  o'clock;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  his  attack  was  delayed  till  after  2  o’clock.  Just  before  the  time  fixed  for  John¬ 
son’s  advance  the  enemy  attacked  him  to  regain  the  works  captured  by  Stuart  the  evening 
before.  They  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss,  and  he  attacked  in  turn,  pushing  the 
enemy  almost  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  when  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  hill  and  an 
abattis  of  logs  and  stones,  with  a  very  heavy  work  on  the  crest  -of  the  hill,  stopped  his 
further  advance.  In  Johnson's  attack  the  enemy  abandoned  a  portion  of  their  works  in  dis¬ 
order,  and  as  they  ran  across  an  open  space  to' another  work,  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
Daniel’s  brigade  at  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  Our  men  were  at  this  time  under  no  fire  of  con¬ 
sequence,  their  aim  was  accurate,  and  Generol  Daniel  thinks  that  he  killed  there,  in  half  an 
hour,  more  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  fighting. 

“Repeated  reports  from  the  cavalry  on  our  left  that  the  enemy  was  moving  heavy  columns 
of  infantry  to  turn  General  Johnson’s  left,  at  last  caused  him,  about  1  P.  M.,  to  evacuate  the 
works  already  gained.  These  reports  reached  me.  also,  and  I  sent  Captain  Brown,  of  my 
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The  statement  by  General  Alexander,  who  was  only  a  colonel 
of  artillery  at  Gettysburg,  that  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
Pickett  when  to  begin  the  charge  on  the  third  day  was  devolved 
on  him,  with  permission  even  to  abstain  from  giving  the  order  or 
“advise,”  as  it  is  called,  while  General  Longstreet  himself  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  properly  attached  to  him,  has  excited  pro¬ 
found  astonishment.  That  statement  is  now  confirmed  by  Gen. 
Longstreet’s  own  version  of  the  matter,  and  it  becomes  abund¬ 
antly  apparent  that  the  orders  and  plans  of  General  Lee  did  not 
receive  from  him  that  hearty  support  which  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  success. 

I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  in  any  manner  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  that  superb 
body  of  men  who  constituted  the.  First  corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Their  pare  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as  devol¬ 
ved  on  them,  was  performed  in  a  manner  becoming  soldiers  bat¬ 
tling  for  the  righteous  cause  in  which  they  were  enlisted. 

I  must  add  that  1  have  never  at  any  time  entertained  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  would  exalt  the  soldiers  from  one  state  at  the  expense  of 
those  from  another.  It  was  m}T  fortune  to  command  at  some  time 
or  other  during  the  war  soldiers  from  every  Confederate  state,  inclu¬ 
ding  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  except  the'state  of  Texes,  and  I  also 
commanded  the  Maryland  troops.  I  could  cite  instances  in  which 
the  troops  who  fought  under  me  from  each  of  those  states,  respec¬ 
tively,  performed  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  feats.  As  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  North  Carolina,  especially,  have  taken  exception  to 
the  remarks  and  statements  of  others,  I  will  take  occasion  to  say, 
that  every  infantry  organization  from  that  state  belonging  to  the 
Arm}’  of  Northern  Virginia,  prior  to  my  departure  from  it  on  my 
Valley  campaign,  had  at  some  time  been  under  my  command,  and 
there  was  but  a  verj’  brief  interval  when  I  did  not  have  North 
Carolina  soldiers  under  me.  1  can  say  in  all  sincerity,  that  there 

staff,  with  a  party  of  cavalry  to  the  left,  to  investigate  them,  who  found  them  to  be  without 
foundation;  and  General  Johnson  finally  took  up  a  position  about  three  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  works  he  had  abandoned,  which  he  held  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  until  dark.” 

Meade’s  testimony  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  statement  of  facts;  but  by  wresting 
our  short  statement  of  Ewell's  from  the  context  and  adding  Meade’s,  the  false  impression  is 
sought  to  be  made  that  Johnson  did  not  attack  at  all.  General  Longstreet  complains  of 
“  Ewell’s  inaction"  on  the  2d.  What  must  be  thought  of  his  inaction  from  daylight  to  2  P. 
M.  on  the  3d? 
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were  no  better  troops  from  any  state  in  all  that  grand  army  than 
the  North  Carolina  soldiers,  and  of  all  that  bright  galaxy  of 
heroes  who  yielded  their  lives  for  their  country’s  cause  while  serv¬ 
ing  with  that  army,  the  names  of  Anderson,  Branch,  Pender, 
Daniel,  Ramseur,  and  Gordon  of  the  cavalry,  will  stand  among  the 
foremost. 

There  was  enough  glory  won  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  each  state  to  have  its  full  share  and  be  content  with  it, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  wrangle  over  the  distribution  of  the 
honors. 

J.  A.  Early. 


The  Peace  Commission — Mr.  Hunter’s  Re-ply. 
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The  Peace  Commission— Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter’s  reply  to  President 

Davis’  letter. 

[We  deeply  regret  that  there  should  be  serious  differences  of  opinion  among 
distinguished  leaders  in  our  great  struggle  for  Southern  independence,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  deprecate  any  personal  feeling  which  may  creep  into  the  discussion  of 
these  differences;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  these  things 
should  be  ventilated  by  living  actors  than  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  future 
discussion.  We  have  published,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunter’s  first,  paper  on  the 
Peace  Commission  and  Mr.  Davis’  letter  in  reply,  and  we  now  publish,  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment  of  our  own,  Mr.  Hunter’s  rejoinder.] 

To  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  1)., 

Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  last  issue  I  observe  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  takes  offence  at  my 
letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Times,  giving  an  account  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Hampton  Roads  between  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Seward  and 
the  Confederate  Commissioners.  No  offence  was  intended  and  no 
good  cause  of  offence  was  given  *by  that  account  when  fairly  con¬ 
strued,  in  my  opinion.  The  chief  point  of  offence  seems  to  have 
been  that  I  said,  “Even  President  Davis  and  his  friends  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Confederate  Government  should 
showT  some  desire  for  peace  upon  fair  terms.”  Whether  it  was 
offensive  because  it  imputed  their  sudden  wish  to  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Blair’s  mission,  or  because  it  implied  that  it  had  not  always 
existed,  I  cannot  clearly  discover  from  the  letter.  Surely  it  was 
no  disgrace  to  any  man  to  think  a  little  more  seriously  of  peace 
after  Mr.  Blair’s  representations  of  the  dangers  of  a  further  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war  than  before.  I  was  told  by  a  senator  who  had  con¬ 
versed  with  Mr.  Blair,  (I  never  conversed  with  him  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,)  that  he  affirmed  our  chances  for  success  in  the  war  to  be  utterly 
hopeless,  as  he  said  that  the  Federals  would  man  their  armies  from 
abroad  and  pay  them  with  our  confiscated  property.  Was  there 
nothing  in  all  this  to  make  a  Confederate  a  little  more  thoughtful 
of  the  future?  An  entire  brigade  composed  almost  wholly  of 
foreigners  had  been  slaughtered  on  Marye’s  Hill  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg;  and  it  was  well  known  that  acts  of  confiscation 
had  actually  passed  the  Federal  Congress.  Under  the  circumstan- 
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-ces  in  which  we  were  then  placed,  could  it  be  imputed  as  an  offence 
in  any  one  at  the  head  of  our  Government  that  he  thought  the 
necessity  for  peace  a  little  more  urgent  than  he  had  ever  done 
before?  He  Seems,  too,  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  my  describing 
this  desire  of  peace  as  new.  He  saj's:  “  When  Mr.  Hunter  penned 
these  statements  he  must  have  known  that  the  inaugural  address 
of  President  Davis  under  the  Provisional  Government,  delivered 
four  years  prior  to  the  period  of  which  he  wrote,  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  peace;  that  a  few  days  after  his  inauguration  he 
appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  Washington  with  full  authority 
to  negotiate  for  a  peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  between  the 
two  governments;  that  in  many,  if  not  in  all  of  his  messages  to 
“Congress,  there  was  shown  the  same  desire  to  terminate  the  war 
by  any  settlement  that  would  be  fair  and  honorable  to  both  par¬ 
ties;  that  hoping  something  from  the  relation  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  formerly  existing  between  President  Lincoln  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Stephens,  the  latter  was  sent  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  which,  beginning  with  the  subject  of  suffering  prison¬ 
ers,  it  was  expected  that  other  questions  might  be  reached  in  the 
interests  of  peace.”  Upon  declamations  of  vague  generalities  in 
inaugural  addresses  and  messages  to  Congress  I  set  little  account. 
But  did  President  Davis  ever  intimate  the  terms  upon  which  ho 
would  accept  peace?  Did  he  ever  originate  any  negotiation  or 
make  any  overture  for  peace  upon  any  terms  on  which  it  could 
probably  be  obtained?  I  never  doubted  but  that  he  would  accept 
peace  if  our  independence  were  acknowled.  But  did  he  ever  offer 
peace  on  any  conditions  short  of  this?  At  the  beginning  I 
believe  he  did  offer  to  make  peace  if  our  independence  were 
acknowledged  and  the  public  property  fairly  divided.  This  was 
fair  enough,  it  is  true;  but  did  anyone,  even  President  Davis,  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  terms  would  be  accepted  at  that  time?  As  to  Vice- 
President  Stephens’  mission  being  an  offer  for  settlement  and  peace 
on  fair  terms,  I  can  only  say  he  did  not  think  so.  In  the  2nd  vol.  of 
bis  History  of  the  War,  p.  506,  speaking  of  this  mission,  he  says,  “as 
undertaken,”  “it  was  not  the  one  proposed  by  me,  nor  was  it  as 
undertaken  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  offer  terms  of  negotiation  for 
peace.” 

It  seems  he  also  objected  to  m3*  stating  that  the  insertion  in 
•our  instructions  that  “we  should  treat  on  the  basis  of  two  coun- 
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tries,”  (an  order  which  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Benjamin  had  in 
vain  endeavored  to  have  stricken  out,)  gave  great  offence,  and  a 
correspondence  with  that  gentleman  is  introduced  to  show  that  he 
did  not  ask  to  have  these  words  stricken  out,  but  had  only  failed 
to  introduce  them  in  a  draft  of  instructions  drawn  by  himself,  and 
that  he  agreed  to  “your  insertion  of  them  as  a  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  your  character  and  honor.” 

I  did  not  assert  this  as  a  fact  in  regard  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  but 
merely  related  it  as  a  “rumor,”  which,  if  true,  proved  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Davis  on  that  subject. 

I  did  not  deal  with  those  words  critically.  I  did  not  pronounce 
them  as  right  or  wrong,  but  treated  them  historically,  and  said 
they  made  difficulties  in  securing  an  interview.  Mr.  Davis  denies 
that  they  did  so;  but  I  doubt  not  but  that  my  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Campbell,  will  confirm  my  statements. 

Mr.  Davis  asserts  that  we  were  instructed  to  confer  at  Washing- 
ton.  Whether  he  means  that  we  had  no  right  to  confer  anywhere 
else  I  know  not.  If  he  considered  the  place  as  a  matter  of  import¬ 
ance  he  should  have  been  more  specific,  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  been  obeyed.  But  we  all  supposed  that  the  main  object  of 
the  commission  was  the  conference ,  and  that  the  place  was  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  importance.  Taking  the  instructions  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  issued  together,  no  one,  I  think, 
would  have  concluded  differently. 

None,  I  think,  would  have  inferred  from  that  conversation  that 
the  place  was  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the  main  design  of  the 
conference  was  not  to  treat  of  peace,  but  to  ascertain  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy.  I  thought  any  limitation  of  the  range  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  unwise  and  inexpedient,  but  I  did  not  say  so  in  the 
communication  which  seems  to  have  given  offence.  Thus  it  seems 
to  have  been  viewe  1  by  the  other  party  as  an  improper  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  field  of  discussion,  although  1  did  not  anticipate  the 
objection  I  confess;  I  suppose  from  Mr.  Benjamin’s  correspondence 
that  he  did  also.  I  considered  the  objection  when  made  as  idle  and 
frivolous.  In  a  matter  concerning  so  deeply  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  a  great  people,  I  regarded  such  small  points  as  absurd 
and  frivolous. 

At  the  time  when  this  debate  occurred  I  considered  the  intro¬ 
duction  unfortunate,  but  if  intended  as  a  restriction  upon  making 
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a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  condition  of  reunion  I  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  right  at  that  time.  I  knew  when  we  started  on 
that  mission  that  the  Confederacy  was  very  low  in  point  of 
resources;  but  the  extent  of  our  destitution  I  did  noj  understand, 
until  on  our  way  to  City  Point  Judge  Campbell  gave  me  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge  on  that  subject, 
stating  our  utter  destitution.  I  never  supposed  that  we  were 
authorized  to  treat  for  peace  when  sent  on  that  mission  ;  and  if  wo 
had  been,  none  of  the  Confederate  commissioners,  in  my  opinion, 
would  at  that  time  have  accepted  peace  on  the  condition  of  re¬ 
union.  I  certainly  would  not,  nor  if  it  had  been  offered  on  such 
conditions  would  it  have  been  accepted  then  either  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Confederate  senate.  Such  at  least  was  and  is  my 
opinion. 

During  our  absence  on  this  trip,  Fort  Fisher,  the  last,  of  our 
forts,  where  blockade  runners  with  their  supplies  could  be  received, 
was  taken  by  the  enemy.  To  the  world  without  we  were  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  by  the  blockade;  and  within  the  Confederacy,  the  letter 
of  J  udge  Campbell,  assistant  secretary  of  war,  represented  our 
supplies  of  clothes,  food,  and  arms  as  nearly,  if  not  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted. 

But  at  Old  Point  Mr.  Lincoln  had  declared  he  would  not  treat 
with  us  with  arms  in  our  hands;  a  cruel  and  unwise  declaration, 
for  what  is  that  but  a  demand  for  a  surrender  at  discretion.  How 
can  a  beligerent  lay  down  his  arms  before  treating  without  sub¬ 
mitting  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  adversary?  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  feeling,  in  which  we  nearly  all  concurred,  I  did  declare 
in  a  speech  at  the  African  church,  that  my  feelings  were  outraged 
b}r  such  a  declaration,  and  urged  a  continued  resistance  sooner 
than  submit  to  such  terms,  or  if  we  should  be  forced  to  yield,  to 
make  that  submission  as  dear  to  the  enemy  as  possible.  But  a 
considerate  friend  of  mine  who  heard  me  told  me  that  he  had  never 
listened  to  me  with  so  little  pleasure,  and  thought  me  wrong  all  the 
while.  “Knowing as  I  did,”  he  said,  “that  our  means  of  resistance 
were  nearly  all  gone,  and  that  our  defeat  was  inevitable,  I  ought 
not  to  have  endeavored  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  and  make 
any  possible  accomodation  short  of  absolute  submission  impossible.” 
I  defended  myself  at  the  time,  but  have  often  thought  since  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  ought  not  to  have  made  the  speech.  I 
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did  not  utterly  neglect  my  dut}7  to  the  people,  but  endeavored  to 
soften  their  fall  as  much  as  possible. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Richmond,  in  an  interview  I  bad 
with  the  President  in  his  own  house,  not  at  my  instance,  but  at 
his  invitation,  I  urged  that  if  he  thought  as  I  did,  that  all  chance  of 
our  success  was  gone  and  further  resistance  hopeless,  it  became 
him  to  consider  whether  some  accomodation  with  the  enemy 
might  not  be  obtained  which  would  he  better  than  the  terms  that 
would  he  allowed  us  after  a  surrender  at  discretion.  I  urged  it 
upon  him  that  he  owed  it  to  his  own  reputation  and  character  as 
weli  as  to  a  gallant  people  to  leave  some  evidence  of  his  having 
endeavored  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  and  secure  them  some 
relief  when  further  resistance  had  become  hopeless. 

I  told  him,  further,  that  I  knew  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
making  the  first  propositions  for  treating  to  the  Senate;  that  many 
would  treat  it  as  a  confession  of  despair,  and  this  might  only  impel 
the  enemy  to  greater  exertions;  but  that  I  thought  I  could  promise 
that  the  Senate  would  pass  resolutions  requesting  him  to  negotiate 
for  peace  and  ascertain  the  terms  that  could  he  had,  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  assure  them  that  he  could  carry  them  out  and  do 
his  utmost  to  settle  the  matter  on  the  best  terms  possible.  I 
assured  him  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  these  resolutions,  by  which  the  Senate  would1  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  and  take  it  from  his  shoulders.  I  said  that, 
if  necessary,  I  would  introduce  the  resolutions  myself,  and  we 
could  draw  them  together. 

There  was  a  senator  of  high  character  and  of  many  noble 
qualities  sick  at  a  neighboring  bouse.  He  had  so  much  influence 
in  the  Confederacy  that,  if  he  had  been  for  peace,  the  movement 
would  have  been  irresistible  in  the  Congress  if  backed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Upon  the  proposition  of  one  of  us — I  forget  which — 
we  went  to  see  him  and  discussed  the  matter.  Unfortunately,  as 
I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  he  did  not  concur  with  me.  When 
questioned  during  these  interviews  of  my  own  opinion  as  to  the 
chances  of  peace,  I  replied  that  I  could  not  say,  whilst  remember - 
ino1  Mr.  Lincoln’s  declaration  that  he  would  not  treat  whilst  we 
retained  arms  in  our  hands,  but  said  that  the  interests  for  peace 
were  so  great  that  I  doubted  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  that 
extreme  ground  ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  we  made  just  efforts  for  peace 
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and  failed  through  the  cruelty  or  vengeance  of  our  enemy,  the  fact 
of  our  having  made  the  attempt  would  relieve  our  Government,  and 
particularly  the  President,  from  much  responsibility  that  would 
otherwise  attach  to  us.  (Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Richmond  just  before 
his  death,  and  spoke  of  propositions  of  peace  in  a  conversation 
with  Judge  Campbell,  which  indicated  that  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  maintained  our  autonomy  in  the  states,  which  would  have 
been  vastly  better  than  what  did  occur  after  the  surrender.)  After 
we  separated  I  scarcely  expected  to  hear  more  from  this  conver¬ 
sation ;  but  soon,  perhaps  the  next  day  after,  I  heard  it  was 
bruited  all  over  Richmond  that  I  had  been  thoroughly  conquered, 
had  submitted,  and  was  disposed  to  make  peace  on  any  terms,  with 
man}7  other  disparaging  remarks.  Amongst  others,  the  President’s 
aids  were  said  to  be  freelv  discussing  these  matters.  How  did 
they  get  hold  of  them?  It  is  true  there  was  no  positive  pledge  of 
secresy  in  these  conversations,  but,  from  their  nature  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  discussed,  their  confidential  character  was  to  have 
been  implied,  and  ought  to  have  been  respected. 

The  main  reasons  which  led  me  to  think  that  the  President 
ought  to  move  in  this  matter  were  found  in  the  condition  of  our 
resources,  which  could  not  be  revealed  to  t  he  world  without  doing 
much  mischief.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  do  it:  so  that  I  was 
taken  at  a  great  disadvantage.  How  the  character  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  got  out  I  never  did  know,  but  alwa}7s  had  my  suspicions. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  before  General  Lee.  came  to  my 
room  one  night  to  talk  upon  this  subject  of  peace.  It  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  and  our  conversation  ran  nearly  through 
the  night.  He  said  if  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  for  any  peace 
which  would  secure  better  terms  than  were  likely  to  be  given  after 
a  surrender  at  discretion,  he  thought  it  my  dut}7  to  make  the  effort. 
I  related  to  him  my  former  effort  and  its  result.  I  told  him  it  would 
do  no  sort  of  good,  for  any  effort  I  might  make  would  be  misrep¬ 
resented  and  laid  before  the  public  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  with  a 
view  to  injure  my  influence,  in  which  it  would  probably  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  told  him  I  would  engage  in  no  confidential  work  with 
Mr.  Davis  unless  the  former  affair  were  satisfactorily  explained. 
For,  although  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Davis  had  revealed  the 
former  conversation,  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
reported  and  the  use  made  of  it  were  suspicious.  He  again 
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repeated  his  remark  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  my  duty  to  offer 
such  resolutions  in  the  Senate.  He  said  if  he  were  to  recommend 
peace  negotiations  publicly  it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  surren¬ 
der.  I  told  him  I  was  aware  of  this,  but,  if  he  thought  the  chance 
for  success  desperate,  I  thought  he  ought  to  say  so  to  the  President. 
To  this  he  made  no  reply.  In  the  whole  of  this  conversation  be 
never  said  to  me  he  thought  the  chances  were  over;  but  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  his  remarks  made  that  impression  on  mj^  mind.  He 
spoke  of  a  recent  affair  in  which  the  Confederates  had  repelled 
very  gallantly  an  attempt  of  the  Federate  to  break  his  line.  The 
next  day,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  one  of  the  soldiers  would 
thrust  forth  his  bare  foot  and  say,  “General,  I  have  no  shoes.” 
Another  would  declare,  as  he  passed,  “I  am  hungry;  I  haven’t 
enough  to  eat.”  These  and  other  circumstances  betraying  the 
utmost  destitution  he  repeated  with  a  melancholy  air  and  tone 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 

Gen.  Brec-kenridge  came  to  me  not  long  after  this  and  repeated 
Lee’s  advice  in  so  nearly  the  same  words  that  I  begun  almost  to 
suspect  them  of  concert  of  action.  I  related  to  him  the  first  trans¬ 
action,  as  I  had  done  to  General  Lee,  and  told  him  I  saw  no  hope 
for  peace  unless  the  President  would  pledge  himself  to  co-operate, 
■which  I  hardly  thought  he  would  do.  In  this  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of  forgetting  some  high-sounding  asseverations  for  peace  in 
his  first  inaugural  after  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  I  hardly  think  that  my  recent  experience  with  him 
would  have  justified  me  in  considering  him  as  a  firm  and  long- 
proclaimed  advocate  for  peace. 

But  how  came  it  that  we  were  in  the  terrible  state  of  destitu¬ 
tion  described  by  Judge  Campbell  in  his  letter  to  General  Breck- 
enridge,  dated  March  5th,  1865.  “At  present,”  he  sa}Ts,  “these 
embarrassments  have  become  so  much  accumulated  that  the  late 
Commissary-General  pronounces  the  problem  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  its  present  position,,  unsolv- 
able;  and  the  present  Commissary-General  requires  the  fulfilment 
of  conditions,  though  not  unreasonable,  nearly  impossible.  The 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  subsistence  are  applicable  to  the 
forage,  fuel,  and  clothing  requisite  for  the  army  service,  and  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  animals  for  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
transportation  by  railroad  south  of  this  city  (-Richmond)  is  now 
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limited  to  the  Danville  road.  The  present  capacity  of  that  road 
is  insufficient  to  bring  supplies  adequate  to  the  support  of  the 
arm}7  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  continuance  of  that  road  at 
even  its  existing  condition  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  can  render  no 
assistance  in  facilitating  the  movement  of  troops.  *  *  *  The 

Chief  of  Ordnance  reports  that  he  has  a  supply  of  25,000  arms, 
He  has  been  dependent  on  a  foreign  market  for  one-half  of  the 
arms  used.  This  source  is  nearly  cut  off.”  It  was  quite  cut  off  a 
few  days  after  by  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  only  port  through 
which  we  could  introduce  supplies  from  abroad. 

How  came  the  country  to  be  so  bare  of  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  we  seceded  the 
country  bad  gathered  in  a  large  crop  of  cotton — between  four  and 
five  millions  of  bales.  That  amount  of  cotton,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  exchanged  for  food,  clothing,  arms,  medical  stores, 
and  all  the  necessary  supplies  in  abundance  for  the  war — enough, 
probably,  to  have  enabled  General  Lee,  with  the  troops  which  he 
handled  with  such  consummate  ability,  to  have  conquered  a  peace 
upon  fair  terms.  But  those  who  believed  “that  cotton  was  king” 
had  an  extravagant  notion  of  its  value  and  a  queer  theory  as  to 
its  use.  They  believed  that  the  Government  ought  to  acquire  it, 
and  sell  it  to  supply  its  wants.  An  impracticable  view,  in  my 
opinion.  Government  makes  a  poor  trader,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
and  could  not  have  commanded  the  means  to  utilize  such  a  crop. 
But  the  people  and  the  Government  were  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
private  individuals  from  using  the  article  by  selling  it  where  it 
would  bring  the  most,  and  exercised  a  strict  surveillance  over  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  mode  of  effecting  the  exchange 
spoken  of  above  was  through  private  individuals,  and  if  this  had 
been  allowed  and  encouraged  early  in  the  war,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done,  that  exchange  might  have  been  made — if  not  wholly, 
to  a  great  extent — and  the  horrors  of  the  war  much  abated. 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  continued,  those  abroad  who  had 
accumulated  cotton  profited  by  the  blockade,  and  had  no  interest 
to  raise  it.  The  time  when  the  wants  of  the  cotton  market  would 
make  both  Yankees  and  English  count  upon  raising  the  blockade 
never  came,  and  the  cotton  remained  on  hand,  for  the  most  part 
with  but  little  benefit  to  any  one — reminding  me  of  an  old  woman 
I  onc-e  heard  of,  who,  coming  into  possession  of  some  money  unex- 
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pectedly  by  the  death  of  a  relation,  was  applied  to  by  a  nephew  for 
the  loan  of  it.  No,  indeed,  she  said;  she  would  lock  it  in  her 
trunk  and  live  upon  the  interest.  Upon  a  par  with  this  was  the 
Confederate  policy  as  to  cotton,  which,  I  believe,  might  have  saved 
the  cause  if  it  had  been  properly  used.  But  early  in  the  war  the 
Government  would  not  have  allowed  its  use,  as  1  would  have  pro¬ 
posed,  if  privileged  to  decide  upon  the  matter,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  very  far  from  acting  on  any  such  policy;  for  Mr.  Ruffin, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  Commissary  Department,  assures 
me  that  after  all  access  to  foreign  markets  had  been  closed,  and 
the  onl\  avenue  of  approach  for  supplies  to  the  Confederacy  was 
through  Federal  territory,  the  Commissary  Department  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Government  from  exchanging  cotton  with  the 
Federals  for  commissary  stores.  The  fear  of  hostile  criticism  at 
home  on  the  part  of  our  Government  was  intense,  I  believe;  but, 
that  it  could  prevent  the  necessary  action  in  such  a  case  as  this 
surprised  me  ver}r  much,  I  confess.  If  I  did  not  know  it 
before,  I  was  destined  to  learn  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a 
great  man  at  the  head  of  a  government,  to  serve  a  people  in  spite 
of  themselves.  The  capacity  to  brave  public  opinion  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  is  rate,  I  know.  I  have  no  right  to  blame  any 
man  for  wanting  it,  nor  do  I;  for  all  men  are  as  God  and  them¬ 
selves  have  made  them,  and  for  that  they  are  in  no  manner 
responsible  to  me.  But  when  Mr.  Davis  knew  the  state  of  desti¬ 
tution  into  which  we  had  fallen,  if  he  had  possessed  this  abiding 
love  of  peace  since  the  adoption  of  the  permanent  government,  is 
it  not  strange  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  secure  it  by  accommo¬ 
dation,  except  what  was  done  in  the  abortive  effort  at  Old  Point? 
Did  I  give  any  just  cause  of  offence  in  pressing  on  him  a  different 
view  of  his  duties?  And  yet  I  seem  to  have  done  it,  judging  by 
his  conduct  towards  me  since. 

General  Wigfall,  that  erratic  child  of  genius  and  misfortune, 
used  sometimes  to  sajr  that  he  almost  thought  at  times  that  Mr. 
Barnwell  and  myself  would  be  nearly  as  responsible  for  the  failure 
which  was  coming  on  the  country  through  the  maladministration 
of  Mr.  Davis  as  he  himself,  for  we  sustained  him  in  all  that  he  did. 
It  was  true  that  we  supported  him  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  for, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  we  believed  that  it  was  of 
vital  importance  to  uphold  him.  It  seems  from  his  conduct  towards 
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me  since  my  return  from  the  conference  at  Old  Point  that  he  has 
felt  no  obligation  for  my  course.  “Drawing  (says  he)  perhaps, 
as  men  frequently  do,  upon  his  own  consciousness,  he  does  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  heroic  mothers  of  the  land  in  representing  them  as 
flinching  from  the  prospect  of  having  their  boj’s  of  sixteen  or 
under  exposed  to  the  horrors  and  hardship  of  military  service.” 
I  confess  to  feeling  reluctance  to  seeing  such  boys  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  war,  and  Mr.  Davis  much  mistakes  a 
mother’s  heart  if  he  supposes  she  could  behold  her  boy  of  sixteen 
or  under  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  war  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  with  indifference.  Had  the  policy  been  long  pursued  of 
sending  these  boys  to  the  war  without  clothes  to  cover  them, 
without  sufficient  food  to  sustain  them,  without  even  the  arms 
necessary  to  make  their  puny  strength  as  efficient  as  it  might  be, 
and  altogether  in  a  condition  in  which  they  could  neither  injure  their 
enemies  nor  help  their  friends,  but  must  inevitabl}7  have  been  con¬ 
signed  .to  useless  and  unnecessary  death,  he  would  have  heard  from 
those  mothers  in  a  style  very  different  from  what  beseems  to  suppose. 
When  these  involuntary  Curtii  had  been  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods  and  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  had  been  accomplished, 
the  parents  of  those  children  would  not  have  characterized  his 
polic}'  as  either  valiant  or  patriotic,  but  would  have  spoken  of  it 
iu  terms  very  far  from  complimentary.  It  would  have  been  said 
that,  if  the  country  required  the  sacrifice  of  a  military  victim,  the 
President  himself,  by  age  and  station,  would  have  played  the  part  of 
Curtius  far  better  and  should  have  himself  become  the  victim,  and  yet 
in  no  history  of  his  flight  from  Richmond  to  the  woods  in  Georgia 
where  he  was  captured  have  I  seen  it  stated  that  his  head  was 
once  turned  towards  the  enemy  with  that  purpose.  Nor  do  I 
blame  him.  Voluntary  self-sacrifice  is  neither  called  for  nor  proper 
in  any  case.  It  would  then  have  been  nearly  as  insensate  as  the 
wanton  saciifice  of  the  children  under  circumstances  when  they 
could  do  no  service,  but  must  have  perished  either  from  starva¬ 
tion  or  in  hattlo.  The  character  for  valor  which  is  won  by 
exposing  others  to  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  suffering  with 
insensibility  and  indifference  is  not  worth  much,  and  yet  how 
often  is  it  sought  in  that  very  way.  “The  destruction  of  the 
youth  of  a  country,”  said  a  celebrated  writer  and  statesman  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  “is  like  robbing  the  year  of  its  spring.”  Rob  the  j’ear  of 
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its  spring,  and  we  may  no  more  expect  either  seed-time  or  har¬ 
vest;  but  the  country  must  become  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  a 
fit  subject  for  such  melancholy  speculations  as  travellers  some 
times  make  over  a  land  wasted  and  depopulated  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  But  I  will  pursue  this  subject  no  further. 

There  is  yet  another  fling  made  at  me  which  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  notice.  He  says  that  my  opposition  to  theconscribing  of  negroes 
was  a  chief  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  it.  That  my  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  bill  was  some  obstacle  to  its  passage  I  had  supposed, 
but  that  it  was  a  chief  obstacle,  I  had  not  imagined.  I  say  this 
not  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  opposition  to  that  ill-starred 
measure.  I  wish  I  could  have  defeated  it  altogether,  for  I  regard  its 
approach  to  a  passage  as  a  stain  upon  Confederate  history.  It  af¬ 
forded,  I  believe,  plausible  ground  against  them  for  the  accusation 
of  falsehood  in  professing  to  secede  from  the  United  States 
Government,  in  part,  and  mainly  on  the  plea  that  it  was, 
by  reason  of  their  fear  that  the  party  in  power  would 
emancipate  the  negroes  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  and  in 
violation  of  their  pledge,  which,  as  we  believed,  was  implied  in 
their  adoption  of  that  instrument,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  protect  the  institution.  And  now  it  would  be  said  we  had 
done  the  very  thing  which  we  professed  to  fear  from  them,  and 
without  any  more  constitutional  right  than  thej’  would  have  had, 
if  they  had  done  the  same  thing.  I  never  believed  that  our  cause 
had  the  least  chance  of  success  under  the  Government  which  pro¬ 
posed  the  absurd  and  inischevous  law  which  so  nearly  passed  the 
Senate.  It  was  viewed,  I  think,  by  nearly  all  considerate  people  as 
a  confession  of  despair  by  the  Government,  and  I  think  they  no 
longer  had  the  least  confidence  in  it.  The  effect  of  its  passage,  I 
believed,  would  be  to  drive  the  negro  from  us  into  the  embraces 
of  the  Federals,  from  a  place  where  he  was  doing  us  much  good 
as  a  laborer,  to  another  in  which  he  would  render  the  enemy  some 
service  as  a  soldier.  Had  that  bill  remained  long  on  the  statute 
book  we  should  have  had,  I  think,  the  same  dispute  as  to  negro 
suffrage  which  we  have  lately  witnessed,  with  this  difference:  the 
actual  dispute  was  between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  in 
that  which  probably  would  have  been  produced  the  character  would 
have  been  intercenine,  and  as  between  neighbors  and  friends,  far 
more  violent  and  bitter  than  between  enemies;  but  it  was  an  im- 
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practicable  measure,  and  incapable  of  execution  from  the  beginning. 
Judge  Campbell,  in  the  same  letter  to  General  Breckenridge  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting,  says:  “I  do  not  regard  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  source  from  which  an  addition  to  the  army  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  derived.  If  the  use  of  slaves  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  for  service  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  as 
teamsters  and  laborers,  it  might  have  been  judicious.  Their 
employment  since  1862  has  been  difficult,  and  latterly  almost  im¬ 
practicable.  The  attempt  to  collect  20,000  has  been  obstructed  and 
nearly  abortive.  The  enemy  have  raised  almost  as  many  from  the 
fugitives  occasioned  by  the  draft  as  ourselves  from  its  execution. 
General  Holmes  reports  1,500  fugitives  in  one  week  from  North 
Carolina.  Colonel  Blount  reported  a  desertion  of  1,210  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  Mobile;  and  Governor  Clarke  of  Mississippi  entreats  the 
suspension  of  a  call  for  them  in  that  state.  As  a  practicable  meas¬ 
ure  I  cannot  see  how  a  slave  force  can  be  co'Iected,  armed,  and 
equipped  at  the  present  time.”  I  find  in  an  abstract  of  some 
remarks  I  made  on  this  bill  in  March,  1865,  reported  in  the  Exami¬ 
ner,  that  I  said:  “The  commandant  of  conscripts,  with  authority 
to  impress  twenty  thousand  slaves  between  last  September  and 
the  present  time,  (March  7,  1865,)  had  been  able  to  get  but  4,000, 
and  of  these  3,500  bad  been  obtained  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  five  hundred  from  Alabama.” 

To  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  this  Mr.  llavis  says  “my  oppo¬ 
sition  was  a  chief  obstacle.”  That  1  did  oppose  it  I  neither  deny 
nor  repent.  Indeed,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
introduction  of  1  his  bill  in  the  Senate  as  a  virtual  termination  of 
the  war,  though,  doubtless,  not  so  designed.  But  from  that  period 
I  think  the  Government  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
all  hope  of  success  was  over;  for  we  then  virtually  adopted  the 
policy  which  we  professed  to  fear  from  our  adversaries,  and  dis¬ 
credited  our  country  for  sincerity  and  truthful  dealing.  But  it  was 
introduced  without  much  previous  notice,  and  I  hold  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  the  country,  responsible  for  its  adoption.  As  a  military 
measure  it  fell  still-born  from  the  Government,  and  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  produce  the  full  measure  of  its  probable  mischiefs. 

“A  true-hearted  Confederate,”  says  Mr.  Davis,  “it  might  have 
been  thought  reasonably,  instead  of  seeking  to  put  the  President 
in  the  attitude  of  renewing  efforts  for  conference  after  previous 
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rejections,  without  any  intervening  overtures  from  the  other  indi¬ 
cating  a  more  conciliatory  spirit,  would  rather  have  made  promi¬ 
nent  the  fact  that  it  was  the  assurance  of  one  coming  directly 
from  President  Lincolu  which  led  to  the  appointment  at  that  time 
of  the  Commission.” 

If  I  ever  knew  of  that  assurance  through  Mr.  Blair  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  it  when  I  wrote  the  article  for  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and 
it  seems  I  "was  not  so  far  wrong  when  I  said  Mr.  Davis’  desire  for 
peace,  great  as  it  was,  began  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Blair’s  visit  to 
Richmond.  I  was  not  so  far  wrong,  because  Mr.  Davis  himself 
says  that  the  mission  was  sent  because  of  a  message  from  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  through  Mr.  Blair,  and  he  thinks  no  true-hearted  Confederate 
would  have  represented  the  mission  as  proceeding  from  any  other 
cause  uutil  the  demands  of  etiquette  had  been  complied  with  as  in 
this  case.  Such,  at  least,  I  understand  to  be  his  ground  of  offence. 
Mow,  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  person  to  say  if  I  did  not  suppose 
a  far  more  creditable  cause  of  action  when  I  referred  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  condition  of  the  country  as  creating  in  his  mind  a  desire  for 
peace  than  he  did  for  himself  in  assigning  this  “red-tape”  reason 
for  his  action  ?  Would  he  have  regarded  more  this  question  of 
etiquette  than  the  suffering  of  a  great  and  gallant  people  who  had 
trusted  him  to  lead  them?  In  other  words,  would  he  have  beheld 
that  sad  condition  with  insensibility  and  indifference  and  refused 
to  treat  even  for  relief  until  the  demands  of  his  dignity  had  been 
satisfied?  What  could  have  been  more  sacred  than  his  duty  when 
that  people  had  nearly  reached  the  point  where  they  could  no 
longer  resist  than  to  obtain  for  them  some  relief  by  treaty,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  from  the  ruin  and  penalties  likely  to  befall  them  if  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion?  With  my  conception  of  a  President’s 
duty  in  such  a  case,  I  place  him  in  far  better  position  than  he  puts 
himself  in  regard  to  this  conference. 

In  Mr.  Davis’  opinion,  as  a  “true-hearted  Confederate,”  I  ought 
to  have  preferred  to  think  that  he  sent  the  mission  because  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  message  rather  than  from  a  consideration  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  I  should  have  been  no  true¬ 
hearted  man  if  I  preferred  that  he  should  have  been  influenced  by 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  message  more  than  by  a  desire  to  mitigate  the  mis¬ 
eries  by  a  treaty,  if  possible,  inevitably  about  to  fall  on  the  coun¬ 
try  unless  averted  in  that  manner.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
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have  considered  him  wanting  in  a  conception  of  duty  and  a  true 
sense  of  the  obligation  he  owed  to  a  gallant  and  confiding  people 
who  had  honored  him  and  placed  him  in  supreme  command  to 
defend  and  protect  them. 

If  Mr.  Davis  says  he  had  a  strong  desire  for  peace  from  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  permanent  Government  I  accept  the  fact 
upon  his  statement,  and  there  let  it  stand.  I  cannot  be  pressed 
into  service  as  a  witness  to  that  fact  by  having  it  said  that  I  must 
have  known  it.  I  knew  of  no  such  thing,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
occurrence  in  Mr.  Davis’  history  which  justifies  such  a  belief.  If 
he  had  made  propositions  for  peace  soon  after  the  second  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor,  I  think  it  probable  that  on  the  basis  of  reunion,  to 
which  we  came  at  last,  we  might  have  saved  everything  else  for 
which  we  were  contending.  But,  unfortunately,  none  of  us  under¬ 
stood  the  true  nature  of  the  crisis — I  no  more  than  the  rest.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  blame  Mr.  Davis  for  an  omission  of  which  I  was  as 
likely  to  have  been  guilty  as  he  was.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  blame 
him  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  unseemly  in  my  eyes  than  disputes 
between  those  who  have  held  prominent  positions  in  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  during  the  war.  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self-defence 
would  induce  me  to  engage  in  such  a  dispute,  and  the  responsibility, 
in  my  opinion,  rests  not  upon  me,  but  upon  him  who  made  the 
attack. 

Yery  respectfully,  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER. 

Note. — Mr.  Davis  says,  in  his  letter:  “The  truth  is  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  instructions  constituted  no  embarrassment  to 
them  at  all.”  This  he  asserts  positively,  in  opposition  to  my 
statement  to  the  contrary,  about  a  matter  of  which  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge.  Hear  Mr.  Stephons  and  Judge  Campbell  in 
corroboration  of  my  statement.  These  gentlemen  and  mj'self 
were  the  only  Confederates  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
what  happened  at  the  Conference.  A  comparison  of  his  statement 
with  theirs,  I  think,  will  not  much  help  his  character  for  histori¬ 
cal  accuracy. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  3d  November ,  1877. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Richmond ,  Va.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  duly  received. 
I  think  you  were  entirel}7  correct  in  saying  that  the  expression  of 
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“^e  two  countries”  by  President  Davis  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair 
did  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners  ( so-called )  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  notable 
occasion  to  which  you  refer. 

I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  in  your  letter  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  limes  that  these  words  gave  rise  to  any  obstacle  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Conference  or  the  object  for  which  it  was  sought 
except  in  the  reception  of  the  Confederate  Commissioneis  &  It 
was  upon  this  point  mainly  our  delay  at  City  Point  hinged. 

But  upon  all  these  questions  and  matters  my  views  have  been 
very  ful!y  as  well  as  minutdv  given  in  “The  War  Between  The 
btates,  &c.,  vol.  2,  page  576,  et  seq.,  to  which  I  refer  you  for 

C16  t£ll  IS. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


169  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 

31st  October,  1877. 

Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  28th  instant  has  been  received 
and  I  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request.  The  Commissioners 
appointed  in  1865  to  confer  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  concerning  peace  were  furnished  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Prancis  P.  Blair  by  President  Lincoln,  wherein  the  latter 
consented  to  receive  persons  coming  from  those  in  authority  in 
the  Southern  States  who  desired  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  “of 
one  common  country.”  This  letter  we  were  to  exhibit  at  the  lines 
of  the  Federal  armies  and  told  it  would  serve  us  as  a  passport  to 
Washington  City. 

The  letters  of  appointment  for  the  Commissioners,  and  I  believe 
the  treasure  with  which  our  expenses  was  to  be  borne  were 
delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Washington,  of  the  State  Department  of 
the  Confederate  States,  at  night,  after  our  interview  with  the 
Executive.  I  noticed  to  Mr.  Washington  the  letter  of  appoint¬ 
ment  did  not  correspond  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Blair, 
and  that  it  might  make  difficulty. 

I  learnt  from  him  there  had  been  a  discussion  and  a  difference 
between  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Benjamin  on  the  subject,  and  it  had 
been  so  settled.  We  left  the  morning  after,  and  I  gave  to  Mr. 
Stephens  and  to  yourself  the  papers  on  the  way  to  Petersburg. 

There  was  detention  at  Petersburg.  The  Federal  officers  did 
not  understand  our  passport,  if  I  may  so  call  if,  and  had  to  apply 
to  Washington  City.  While  awaiting  instructions,  and  within 
two  or  three  days  after  our  departure  General  Grant  allowed  us 
to  go  to  City  Point,  his  headquarters.  Within  two  da}*s  or  more 
Colonel  Eckert,  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  arrived  at  City 
Point  from  Washington  City.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
President  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Blair.  With  General  Grant  he  came  to 
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us,  and  enquired  whether  we  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  letter 
he  bore,  and  which  we  had  been  advised  of  and  furnished  with? 

The  only  answer  we  could  make  was  to  submit  our  letter  of 
appointment  to  observation.  The  discrepancy  between  obtaining 
a  peace  on  the  basis  of  “one  common  country  and  a  peace 
“between  two  countries”  was  pointed  out,  and  we  were  told  we 
could  not  proceed.  We  argued  that  peace  was  desirable  and 
desired,  and  that  the  information  sought  was  how  peace  was  to 
be  had.  I  remember  our  friend  Mi.  Stephens  suggested  that 
neither  note  was  accurate,  for  that  thirty-six  countries  (States) 
were  involved.  General  Grant  and  Colonel  Eckert  retired  and 
conferred,  and  were  most  emphatic  in  their  refusal  after  this 
information.  We  addressed  one,  and  perhaps  more  letters,  to 
those  officers,  to  change  the  resolution  so  that  the  expedition 
might  not  be  wholly  abortive,  but  without  result. 

During  the  night  following  General  Grant  visited  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  sat  with  Mr.  Stephens  and  yourself  for  some  time.  I 
was  sick  and  not  present. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  intercourse  he  telegraphed  President 
Lincoln  favorably  in  respect  to  the  Conference,  and  recommended 
that  he  should  see  the  Commissioners.  The  following  day,  per¬ 
haps,  we  heard  that  a  conference  would  take  place  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  perhaps  on  the  day  after  the  Conference  took  place. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  the  report  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  result  of  the  Conference  were  communicated  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  President  Lincoln  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1865.  By  a  reference  to  these  the  dates  may  be  seen.  I 
speak  onh-  from  memory. 

At  Hampton  Roads  Mr.  Stephens,  with  clearness  and  precision, 
stated  the  conditions  we  had  been  instructed  to  place  before  the 
President  and  the  dispositions  we  had  in  respect  to  them,  and 
which  we  had  supposed  were  more  or  less  settled  upon. 

President  Lincoln  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  such  pro¬ 
posed  connections,  denied  having  given  any  sort  of  authority  to 
any  one  to  hold  out  anj’  expectations  of  any  arrangements  of  the 
kind  being  made,  and  declared  that  he  would  listen  to  no  propo¬ 
sition  which  did  not  include  an  immediate  recognition  of  the 
National  authority  in  all  the  States  and  the  abandonment  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  it. 

I  confess  that  these  answmrs  did  not  surprise  me,  and  that  any 
other  would  have  filled  me  with  amazement. 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 


Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Richmond ,  Vv. 


John  A.  Campbell. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Society,  on  the  31st  of  October  last,  was 
a  decided  success.  The  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  kindly  tendered  us  by 
His  Excellency  Governor  Kemper,  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  while 
many  turned  away  unable  to  find  even  standing  room. 

The  oration  of  General  John  T.  Morgan  was  able,  eloquent,  and  effective, 
and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  We  deeply  regret  that  the  pressure  upon  our 
columns  compels  us  to  postpone  its  publication  until  our  next  number.  For 
the  same  reason  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  publication  of  our  Annual 
Report. 


The  Reunion  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Army  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  Association,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November,  was  in  every 
respect  a  most  brilliant  affair.  The  oration  of  Leigh  Robinson,  Esq.,  on 
“  The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,”  was  chaste,  eloquent,  and  patriotic,  and  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  series  of  historical  addresses.  By  the  way,  what 
other  army  that  ever  existed  could  furnish  from  among  its  subalterns  such 
orators  as  Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  Colonel  C.  S.  Venable,  Major  John  W. 
Daniel,  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  and  Private  Leigh  Robinson  ?  The 
banquet  at  the  St.  Claire  hotel  was  presided  over  by  the  president  (General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee),  and  was  a  magnificent  affair.  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  for  further  notice  of  the  “  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul”  which  made 
the  occasion  one  of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  officers  of  last  year  (General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  president,  George  L. 
Christian  and  Leroy  S.  Edwards,  secretaries,  Major  R.  Stiles,  treasurer,  &c.,) 
were  unanimously  re-elected. 


Renewals  for  1878  are  now  in  order.  With  this  number  the  subscriptions 
of  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  will  expire,  and  we  beg  that  they  will 
notify  us  at  once  of  their  desire  for  us  to  continue  our  monthly  visits  by  for¬ 
warding  the  amount  of  their  subscription  by  check ,  post-office  money -or der ,  or 
in  registered  letter.  We  beg  immediate  attention  to  this  matter,  as  we  cannot 
send  our  January  number  to  any  who  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  our 
terms,  which  are  §3  per  annum ,  cash  in  advance. 


The  Finances  of  the  Society,  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn,  are  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  condition  than  they  were  several  months  ago.  If  our 
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receipts  for  the  current  year  are  as  large  as  they  have  been  the  past  year  (and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  much  larger)  we  can  easily  meet 
all  of  oar  obligations ,  and  have  money  in  the  treasury.  But  we  still  desire  to 
enroll  additional  life  members,  and  to  secure  a  list  of  new  subscribers  in  every 
section.  We  beg  our  friends  to  help  us. 


Want  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  out  of  this  number  General  Lane’s 
report  of  Gettysburg,  a  letter  from  Colonel  J.  B.  Walton,  Chief  of  Artillery 
of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  and  other  papers  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  off. 


Books  Received. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books,  which  we  propose  to 
notice  so  soon  as  we  can  find  room : 

The  Blockade  Runner.  By  Capt.  Wilkinson,  Confederate  States  Navy. 
New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  A  book  of  deep  interest  and  great  value. 

Four  Years  with  Lee.  By  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G.  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  book  of 
rare  historic  value,  and  which  settles  the  question  of  relative  numbers  engaged 
in  all  of  the  great  battles  of  the  two  armies. 

“  Thirty-Four  Years.”  By  John  Marchmont.  Spartanburg,  S.  C.:  R. 
&  J.  H.  Bryce.  A  new  novel  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  South.  A  good  plot 
well  sustained. 

From  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  (through  R.  L.  DeLea,  agent,  Richmond,) 
Mahan’s  Civil  War,  Barnes’  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  Historical 
School  Reader,  History  of  England. 
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